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Two Kinds of Selling Policy and Their Consequences. 


A retail lumberman correspondent of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN in a letter discussing the sale of 
creosoted or other treated material by the retail 
yard says: 

‘*From the viewpoint of a man whose business 
is to sell lumber and who expects to continue in 
business it is not desirable to endeavor to educate 
the general public to use creosoted stock. 

‘* Assuming that such treatment will increase the 
lasting properties of lumber it is evident. that 
general use of stock treated in this manner wot 


postpone the date of necessary Sep = 
future demand to that extent. ABR pr 


“The butcher does not suggest igigneyet: 


beef that he sells his customers in such a manner | 


pone the return of hunger and pesenceatsiie demand 
for another supply of beef. 

“The tailor does not subject the cloth out of 
which he makes suits for his customers to any 
process intended to double its life and wearing 
qualities, because he desires to continue selling 
clothing, and does not want to delay future orders. 

‘*Most people do not expect beef, clothing or 
lumber to last more than a reasonable time. We 
do not have many complaints on account of ordi- 
nary lumber not lasting as long as expected, but if 
we recommended specially treated stock we would 
probably have more complaints in future from 
purchasers whose imagination might lead them to 
expect too much. 

‘Another point is that carpenters comprise. a 
large class in whom we have a fraternal interest. 
They will want employment in the future and we 
should not tempt them to profanity at present by 
trying to get them to use their good tools on creo- 
soted lumber. The carpenters’ interest, in the ma- 
jority of cases, would be against the use of creo- 
soted stock, and the assured support of this im- 
portant class of trade is more valuable than the 
uncertain chance of favor from a few individuals. 

‘We conclude, therefore, that it does not appear 
desirable for the retail lumberman (excepting 
where special circumstances demand it) to encour- 
age the use of creosoted lumber.” 

Perhaps there was a time when the ideas ex- 
pressed by this dealer were quite prevalent in the 
lumber industry and when similar ideas prevailed 


é 


ro 


and controlled business conduct in other fields. 

It is to be hoped, however, and the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN believes that this retail lumberman is 
one of a very small minority of the trade who have 
thus far failed to awaken to the requirements of 
present day merchandising. 

On many occasions the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN 
has said that advertising properly directed could 
and should be used not only to educate the con- 
sumer of forest products but to educate the dealer 
and the laggard manufacturer as well. 

Both manufacturer and middleman must be 


made to understand that the sale of lumber in a. 


very large majority of cases is dependent upon 
meeting the competition—express or implied—of 
other materials that are sold primarily on the 
strength of their durability. Any lumber- 
man who takes the position that the preservative 
treatment of wood to enable it to compete with 
these other materials is bad policy overlooks the 
salient fact that eventually preservative treatment 
is the only way by which many of the commercial 
woods can be adapted to certain uses and affords 
the only means of rendering most of them immune 
from the competition of materials whose chief 
selling asset is their durable character. 

The lumberman—whether he be manufacturer, 
wholesaler, or retail dealer—must expect to supply 
the best material he can furnish within the range 
of the buyer’s price requirements. And where by 
preservative treatment or otherwise the life of 
lumber can be lengthened or its uses broadened 
such treatment must be encouraged. Only in this 
way can manufacturer or dealer hope to maintain 
a satisfactory volume of business and to continue 
to sell lumber at a profitable price. 

The future of the lumber industry is far more 
important than its past. Its future must be built 
upon a policy exactly the reverse of that outlined 
in the letter that has been quoted. In other words, 
the policy must be to sell durable material—one 
that will give lasting satisfaction and that will be 
fully as dependable in every way as other compet- 
ing materials. 

This policy has come into quite general recogni- 
tion among lumber producers. The thing that re- 
mains to be done is to advertise it to handlers and 
consumers of forest products. 
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“CALIFORNIA”—Made in all sizes. 154 and 1% in. thick. 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered White 
Pine Panels, Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted to receive the modern styles of hard- 
ware. NOTE THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any stain or finish. 


sells Weed “Quality” Doors 
even when no thought is given 
to durability, but the dealer is 
safe either way. 


Big sellers before the dis- 
covery of our patent wedge 
dowel, Weed doors now prom- 
ise to outsell every other make 
of doors on the market for they 
can’t come apart. 





Why hesitate when you 


‘can get in Weed doors every- 


thing any other door offers 
you, with the added feature of 
the wedge dowel which no 
other doors possess P 


Buyers everywhere are now ° 


looking for bigger values. 
Help them and help yourself 
by supplying them with Weed 
“Quality” Doors. 


Sold by the leading jobbers in 
the United States and Canada. 
If your jobber can’t supply. 
you write us direct for full 
information, list of jobbers, 
sample wedge dowel and 
folder showing all styles. 


Weed Lumber Company 
WEED, CALIFORNIA 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Flood Bldg, 
Telephone GARFIELD 2885. 








Eastern Offices } 


H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat. Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
R. A. TOOMBS, P, 0, Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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To Determine Minnesota’s Agricul- 
tural Resources. . 

C. C. Andrews, who is secretary of the State Forestry 
Board of Minnesota, is urging the newspapers of that 
State and others interested to stand sponsors for a soil 
survey project that, in his opinion, should cost the 
State about $10,000 a year. Mr. Andrews calls atten- 
tion to the fact that if the State is willing to spend 
that amount of money on such work the United States 
Department of Agriculture will spend a like sum. Ac- 
cordingly he says the omnibus bill before the legis- 
lature should include an appropriation of $10,000 a 
year for the next two fiscal years to cover the State’s 
part of an expense to be conducted by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

There would seem to be little room for dispute over 
the proposal advanced by Mr. Andrews. Minnesota has 
a large area of cutover lands and other lands that at 
present are unproductive and which in the future must 
be made to yield valuable crops of one kind or another. 
Undoubtedly some of Minnesota’s land is best suited 
to the growth of timber, but much of it will be most 
profitably utilized for fruit growing and specializing in 
agriculture. Such being the case, a scientific survey 
that will reveal the true worth of tremendous areas of 
cheap land is bound to be beneficial not only to the 
people of Minnesota but to land seekers elsewhere who 
will be attracted by the possibilities thus developed. 





How the Retailer Can Meet the Cut- 
to-Length Proposition. 


If one factor of many can be said to count pre- 
eminently in insuring success it is industry—hard work, 
a fact well exemplified in the retail lumber trade. In 
the retailing of lumber a trade bugbear is competition, 
especially the competition of the mail order variety. 
The retailer who sits around and ‘‘hollers’’ about mail 
order competition is one of the biggest assets the mail 
order house has. He is the kind of man that orders 
dimension, specified lengths, mostly 16-foot, for which 
he pays a premium, and a mixed car of shingles from 
the wholesalers, and then sits around and waits for 
the buyer to come in and ask for them. 

In the meantime a mail order house is advertising 
lumber cut to lengths and of exceptional quality to 
be sold for less than the retailer can afford to sell 
it and not cut it to lengths. But there are some re- 
tailers that beat this mail order house at its own game. 
All of them can if they are willing to work a little 


and willing to study their own business. 


Take any ordinary house plan and detail it. Tabu- 
late the number of the lengths that go into the house 
and the average result will be 44 percent 8-foot and 
shorter. What does this mean to the retail lumber 
dealer? A possible big surprise for him will be the 
amount of 2-foot and shorter that goes into the house. 
What can he buy 2-foot to 8-foot lumber for? Learn 
ing that, let him figure how he can meet the cut-to- 
length mail order house. How many country mills 
with no outlet for mill wood: are burning up much 
good short length lumber because some dealer wishes 
to buy 16-foot lumber for a carpenter who wishes to 
cut the 16-foot lengths into 16-inch pieces with a hand- 
saw? There are ways to make long profits on short 
lumber and the dealer can work out his own individual 
way, whether it is to cut the lumber to length accord- 
ing to detailed plans or to induce the _ builder, 
contractor or carpenter to use lengths that will serve 
his purpose as well and cost him less, at the same time 
giving him some good advertising. 

Regarding the catch phrase ‘‘ Dollar a knot quality’’ 
for siding, finish, flooring and doors, out on the Pacific 
coast is a mill man who has tried out cut-to-length 
business in his local territory. He does not advertise, 
because he does not wish to go into the mail order 
business, but he would be willing to make it $50 a 
knot and beat any kind of competition not less than 
15 percent. It will take some industry, some scheming 
and some hard work. A carpenter hates to give up any 
of the ancient and musty precedents of his trade, but 
he can be induced. 

For a good example of an out-up-the-minute re 
tailer who gets good suggestions rather than chills 
from a mail order advertiser one might refer to page 
37 of the April 3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





Argument Against Sprinklered Wooden 
Buildings Falls to the Ground. 


The Engineering Record, in commenting upon the 
mass meeting of the Forest Products Federation, says 
editorially : 


As is well known to all engineers, there is an excellent 
field for timber construction in both engineering and build- 
ing work. For the latter purposes, if buildings are properly 
sprinklered, the fireproof argument against them falls to the 
ground. Without a doubt owners can, in certain cases where 
timber is adaptable, save money by its use and secure a 
construction safe and satisfactory for their purposes. 





LUMBER shipments through the Panama Canal seem 
to be increasing. During the week ending March 28 
three cargoes of lumber exclusively passed through from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. One was carried by the 


steamship Atlantic of the Boston-Pacifie Line—4,500,000 
feet of lumber; the second, by the Olsen and Muhoney, 
from Seattle to New York, was 1,930,000 feet of lum 
ber; and the third steamship, the Cricket, from San 
Francisco to Boston, carried 1,210,000 feet of lumber 
and some shingles. 
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Organizing for Increased Overseas 


Trade. 


One of the enterprising newspapers of that enter- 
prising city, Seattle, Wash., says that city is intensely 
interested in any suggestion advanced for the upbuild- 
ing of American trade with Russia, and that American 
exporters should combine to handle the business they 
transact with that country. Then it goes on to say: 

It is recognized that as soon as the war ends Germany 
will strive to regain its lost trade with Russia. History 
proves that war time enmities do not materially influence 
commercial transactions. Though the Czar’s people now 
declare they will not patronize German products they will 
be buying from familiar firms three months after peace has 
been concluded. Exporters in the United States must prepare 
to meet this competition if they are to retain the increased 
business that has come to this country as a result of the 
war. 

Lumbermen are not especially interested in the Rus- 
sian trade, except as indirectly they profit by any 
extension of American commerce abroad, but the 
above tersely expresses a commercial fact that should 
not discourage but stimulate American lumber ex- 
porters to a more effective campaign in behalf of their 
goods in foreign markets that have bought them or 
are buying them. They are now shipping lumber to 
markets where the lumber supplies were, before the 
war, bought from other countries. 

The American lumber export trade would now be 
very heavy were it not for a lack of vessels; but as 
soon as the war is over and shipping is released there 
will probably be a tremendous demand for American 
forest products. How long that will last will depend 
upon the attitude and wise activity of the American 
exporters. Custom is strong, familiarity with certain 
woods is a great handicap to the new ones, and so we 
will find that markets which now are calling for Amer- 
ican lumber will turn again to the Baltic and White 
seas as soon as those products are again available 
unless in the meantime American lumbermen shall have 
pushed their product so efficiently as to retain the 
advantage that the war has given them. 





These Are Headed in the Wrong 


Direction. 

One day recently brought two particularly interesting 
letters addressed to the Circulation Department. 

The first said: ‘‘I do not feel able to carry this 
myself and the company allows no papers, so you may 
discontinue my subscription.’’ 

This, needless to say, was from a manager employed 
by a large lineyard concern—one that is not noted for 
the large salaries it pays. 

The second letter came from the manager of a line- 
yard concern of a different caliber and said: 

‘‘During one of my periodical trips to last 
year I found at a number of our offices accumulations of 
trade journals which had been unopened for a number 
of months. I was convinced of the fact that our man- 
agers, because of indifference, lack of ambition or some 
other reason, were not making use of this literature. 

‘‘T was sorry to find that we had any men who were 
not sufficiently interested in their own progress and in 
the development of their business to keep abreast of the 
times by reading such a thoroughly practical, up to date 
trade paper as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. However, 
in order to find out just where we stood on this subject 
I instructed Mr. to cancel all subscriptions at 
expiration and as fast as the managers applied for 
renewal to renew only those where application was made. 

“‘T feel that in this way we will be able to sift out 
the actual readers of the magazine from those who make 
no use of it whatsoever. Our action must not be con- 
strued by you as a criticism of your journal or as evi- 
dencing a lack of appreciation of such a thoroughly good 
organ. We believe in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
will be more than delighted if every one of our managers 
make special request that his subscription be reinstated. 

‘*If we have not gone at this matter in the right way 
we would be very glad to have a suggestion from you 
as to how we can get our apathetic managers interested 
in reading good literature of this kind. We want them 
to have the paper but at the same time want them to 
make use of it. If they do not make use of it we do not 
wish to incur useless expense.’’ 

Probably neither of these cases is typical of the atti- 
tude of lineyard companies and branch yard managers. 
In the former case the manager working on a small 
salary may be excused for not feeling disposed to invest 
a part of that meager income in furtherance of his 
employer’s business, particularly when the employer 
shows s0 little willingness to codperate to that end. In 
the second case the attitude of the employing company 








is to be commended. But what a strange lot of yard 
managers these must be—men who do not want to know 
more about the business they are engaged in and pre- 
sumably men who do not aspire to be more than branch 
yard managers at branch yard managers’ salaries! 
Certainly the man who would be successful in conduct- 
ing a retail merchandising business of any sort must read 
his trade papers, study the possibilities of his business 
and be on the alert at all times to meet constantly chang- 
ing competition. The lineyard manager who lets his 
trade papers accumulate in their wrappers is not headed 


in the direction of increased responsibilities and greater . 


income. The lineyard concern: that can not afford to 
pay for trade journals for its yard managers affords a 
sad commentary on its own management. 





Cinihos Bill Features to Be Kept in 
Mind by Lumbermen. 


Most lumbermen probably do not need a reminder, 
but it is well to keep before them two paragraphs of 
the Clayton antitrust law. The first is as follows, ref- 
erence letters being inserted for convenience: 

(a) No corporation engaged in commerce shall acquire 
the whole or any part of the stock or share capital of 
another corporation engaged also in commerce, where the 
effect of such acquisition may be to substantially lessen 
competition, to restrain commerce or tend to create a 
monopoly. (b) The acquisition by any corporation of stock 
in two or more corporations under like conditions is for- 
bidden. (c) This section does not apply to corporations 
purchasing such stocks solely for investment and not for 
the purpose of lessening competition. (d) Subsidiary cor- 
porations may be formed for carrying on the lawful 
business of the parent corporation where the effect is not 
substantially to lessen competition. - 

The prohibition in (a) would seldom apply to any 
method of organization used in the lumber business 
and does not seem to forbid ownership by individuals 
of stock in several corporations, but only the owner- 
ship by one corporation of the stock of another under 
certain conditions. As a matter of fact, no combina- 
tion or stock ownership such as is forbidden would 
have any substantial effect in the lumber business in 
lessening competition, but experience has shown that 
the courts would probably apply a very strict interpre- 
tation to the words of the statute, and therefore lum- 
bermen need to be on their guard. 

The prohibition in (b) is in its wording absolute, 
unless the words ‘‘like conditions’’ refer to the com- 
petitive features mentioned under (a). 

The permissive clause (d) seems plainly to cover 
cases where a business is extended by means of sub- 
sidiary corporations. In the original form of the bill 
the wording was quite different. 

The second paragraph, which should be kept in mind 
as a possible pitfall, is the following: 

From and after two years from the date of the approval 
of this act no person at the same time shall be a director 
in any two or more corporations any one of which has 
capital, surplus and undivided profits aggregating more 
than $1,000,000, engaged in whole or in part in commerce, 
other than banks, banking associations, trust companies 
and common carriers * * * if such corporations are or 
shall have been theretofore, by virtue of their business and 
location of operation, competitors, so that the elimination 
of competition by agreement between them would con- 
stitute a violation of any of the provisions of any of the 
antitrust laws. 

Since the Act was approved October 15, 1914, a year 
and a half will ensue before this paragraph takes effect. 
This gives ample time for the readjustment of business 
relationships. To many business men it seems an absurd 
statute. An eminent financier said that it meant de- 
priving a corporation of the service of able and effi- 
cient directors and substituting for them dummies. But 
in view of the strictness of the interpretation placed 
upon such enactments by the courts, it is well to give 
it serious attention. Comparatively few lumber con- 
cerns will come under the prohibition of this paragraph, 
but there are actually a good many that would seem to 
do so, and in such cases the maintenance of present 
relations or forming new ones of the same sort should 
be a matter of careful consideration. 

Some one suggests the Clayton antitrust law, to- 
gether with all the rest of the recent group of statutes 
designed to control business, will be the subject of 
radical revision if there should be a change in party 
dominance at the election of 1916. Perhaps so, and 
perhaps there may be a change in the political control 
of Congress. Perhaps business will be more consid- 
erately regarded by succeeding Congresses. But the 
Congress that comes in with another administration can 
not be called together before March 4, 1917. Prior to 
that date and after October 13, 1916, there will be 
plenty of chance to start trouble for those who are 
deemed to have violated this statute. 


Producing Industrial Unrest by Com- 


mission. 
The latest issue of the Manufacturers’ News says: 
The United States Commission on Industrial Unrest— 


which has been responsible for a good deal of it—has been in 
Chicago this week seeking for more employers to devour. 


Tersely and truthfully said. Of all of the Federal 
inquisitorial bodies this commission seems to be the most 
partisan and unreasoning, in spite of the fact that it is 
by law and by theory charged with almost judicial duties 
and the consequent obligation to maintain a reasonably 
fair, unprejudiced and unbiased attitude toward employ- 
ers on the one hand and employed on the other. 

The commission’s appropriation up to the close of its 
labors in August will amount to about $500,000 and. all 
but partisan extremists, who see only the organized labor 
side of every controversy, must admit that the half 
million dollars expended has been about as efficiently 
wasted as any money ever spilled out of the Federal 
Treasury. This however, is not the worst feature of the 
commission’s labors. It has been a stirrer of strife and 
a maker of industrial unrest: from the day it held its 
first hearing. 

What the country needs is not the introduction of new 
factors of friction between employers and working 
classes but means of getting capital and labor closer 
together so that each may have a less prejudiced view of 
the other’s position; then the encouragement of arbi- 
tration as the fair, practical and economical solution 
of most of the disputes between organized labor and 
capital. 


Where Wood Is More Lasting Than 


Steel. 


The Pacific Marine Review says that recently the old 
frigate Independence was docked at San Francisco and 
was found to be in splendid condition. It was the first 
visit of this old ship to a dry dock in thirty-seven years 
and dock officials were doubtful as to the condition of its 
bottom, but to their surprise they found the oak plank- 
ing to be in splendid condition and not a seam was 
opened wide enough to insert a toothpick. The Inde- 
pendence is about 105 years old, but the splendid mate- 
rial and workmanship put into her hull have defied the 
passage of time. 








Wood Stave Pipe More Economical 
Than Steel. 


An interesting article by Robert E. Norton, consult- 
ing hydraulic engineer, was published in a recent issue 
of the Engineering Record, discussing the relative costs 
and efficiencies of steel and wood pipe. He states as 
the conditions for best efficiency of wood pipes that they 
shall be completely and continuously saturated; they 
must be of perfectly sound, good material and the fibers 
of the wood must not be injured or broken by too great 
tension of the metal bands. 

The use of large steel pipes for low pressures requires 
a greater metal than is necessary to resist the pressure 
in order to provide sufficient stiffness and a safety 
factor against corrosion. In the case of wood pipe the 
economical thickness required for structural reasons to 
resist the pressure is also adequate to provide the required 
stiffness. The riveted joints of steel pipe are another 
weak point of construction so that commonly only 40 
to 65 percent of the strength of the metal in the pipe 
walls is available to resist the pressure of the liquid. 
This advantage of wood pipe tends to decrease as the 
pressure increases. Inasmuch as most of the materials 
used in wood pipe are obtained from Pacific coast woods 
the advantage of wood stave pipe over steel increases 
from the eastern States westward. 

Wood pipes are perhaps the most durable when buried 
below the line of saturation of the soil or in compact 
clay soils. They are least durable when partly buried 
or when buried in porous soils such as sands or gravels. 
If the best condition for burying a pipe can not be 
secured (and it rarely can be) it is better to leave the 
pipe entirely above ground. There is also much less 
friction in modern wood stave pipe than in riveted steel 
pipe. A table is shown of comparative estimates for a 
9-foot pen stock 2,000 feet long for a conduit in central 
New York. The total cost for steel pipe was $4,680 
and for wood stave pipe. $4,256, figured as an annual 
charge. Wood pipe was estimated to deliver 25 horse- 
power more than the steel pipe for $250, leaving an an- 
nual net saving for the wood pipe of $594. 

This writer also insists that the thickness of wood 
stave pipe should be carefully calculated for the desired 
pressure so that the wood may be constantly saturated 
from within throughout the entire thickness of the stave. 
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SUPPLIES OF ASH WANTED. 


Please advise at your earliest convenience best source of 
supply firsts and seconds ash, as well as No. 1 and No. 2 com- 
mon, for Detroit delivery.—INQuIRy No. 34. 


[The above inquiry is respectfully referred to any of 
our readers who may be able to supply this need and they 
are invited to reply quoting the inquiry number above 
given.—EDITOor. | 





ADDRESS LIST OF PATTERN LUMBER USERS. 


Can you inform me where I can get a list of users of pat- 
tern lumber in carload lots? Your kind attention to this will 
be greatly appreciated. 


[As far as is known no address list of this sort is 
available. Reference lists of dealers in materials are 
common, but lists of ultimate users are very scarce. 
Trade information of this particular sort is extremely 
valuable and those who have such lists_usually guard 
them jealously for private use. 

About the most practical way to reach such a field is 
to take current lists of such manufacturing lines as have 
foundry operations, selecting those which are believed 
to be of sufficient magnitude to meet the car lot proposi- 
tion. To do.this, however, would entail a vast amount of 
labor.— EDITOR. | 


A SWEEPING VIEW OF THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


SAVANNAH, GaA., April 5, 1915. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, III. 

Gentlemen: The conditions in the lumber industry are 
such that anything short of a national, and even interna- 
tional, view would be unsatisfactory if not misleading ; hence, 
I will endeavor to give you a view that will sweep the entire 
horizon. 

Lumber Retrospect and Prospect. 


Conflicting reports, from the seat of war have unsettled 
and continue’to unsettle business and also, to some extent, 
our minds. Consider the allies in the field. They lose not, 
neither do they win. Filtered through the conflicting re- 
ports comes the dread realization that more than half the 
world is at war, and that with all its modern improvements 
now more than ever “war is hell.” 

So in the lumber world, our able editors of lumber jour- 
nals and secretaries of associations, as well as other re- 
viewers of the trade, are continually writing summaries of 
conditions. After careful reading they seem to have analogy 
with the war news, but those of us in the thick of the fight, 
reading between the lines, filter out the realization of the 
true situation from the warp and woof of the field of opera- 
tions in lumber for the last year, and reach the conclusion 
that it is a long, long way from—heaven. But we are not 
without hope that the turn in the road is near at hand. 
In fact, there has been slight sustained improvement for 
two months or more. 

The last year has been one of experience rather than 
profit, but from experience comes knowledge, an asset from 
which profits will flow in the future. The troubles of the 
lumber business have been many, of which the war is not 
the greatest. Primarily, too many timber bonds, resulting 
in the fundamental error of attempting to make the dimin- 
ishing raw material (stumpage) the ultimate basis of profit 
instead of the increased consumption and use of lumber. 
Further instances may be cited: 

1. The long felt want of uniform standards, classification 
and grades relative to quality and merits and co-related to 
the intended use, and these continuously applied with reason- 
able care and above all with uniformity. 

2. There comes a far cry from Washington: ‘Too many 
and inexperienced brokers,’ and it finds a clarion echo from 
Florida. A tapping of the wireless would bring the same 
cry in strident accents from Maine to Mexico. These brokers, 
being the prime cause of poor and damaging distribution, 
misapplication and juggling of woods and grades, also con- 
stitute, on a weak or declining market, an unorganized but 
nevertheless effective combination for forcing the prices of 
lumber lower and lower until an unnatural rebound results, 
when their ranks become decimated, many disappearing with 
pockets filled with low priced orders which are never heard 
from and the purchaser is forced to supply his wants at 
greatly advanced prices. This undue pressure upon the manu- 
facturers forces them into competition and unwarrantable 
price-cutting until purely on the principle of the survival 
of the “strongest” the pendulum is swung to the other 
extreme, all of which is far more damaging in its effect on 
all coneterned than would be codperation to maintain living 
and stable prices. 

3. Then the slogan of the general and some of the State 
governments for a number of years has been “where two 
or three or more men are gathered together in the name 
of lumber, there will I be also—or soon thereafter.” 


The Railroad Situation. 


4. Just one year ago Frank A. Munsey wrote: ‘Let 
us have peace. Let this bitterness against the railroads 
cease. There is nothing in all this warfare for you or for 
me. Give the railroads a chance to prosper and we prosper 
with them; starve them and we starve with them.” That 
is the literal truth. And the railroads are our biggest 
and best customers. ; : 

United States Senator Underwood, in a recent address, 
has uttered a warning: “We can never have permanent 
prosperity in the country until the great problem of trans- 
portation is settled, and settled wisely.” Otherwise he 
fears the drift will be towards Government ownership. But 
the railroad managers have their part to perform. Presi- 
dent Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, says: 
“Those who manage the railroads should realize, as I be- 
lieve they do, that they occupy a dual position—that of 
semi-public officer and also that of trustee for the owners 
of the property of-which they are in charge, and that in 
the end they will best fulfill the functions of trustee by 
giving adequate and satisfactory service to the public.” 


Over-Production. 


5. W. E. Barns, of the St. Louis Lumberman, asks the 
question: ‘‘Why do yellow pine lumbermen, when they know 
that they have an overproduction of 1.19 percent, as dis- 
closed in the cut and shipment reports of 1914, insist on 
reducing their prices below production costs rather than 
reduce their output one week per annum and secure normal 


prices on 99 percent of their product? Can any one 
answer ?”” 

One answer is the past attitude of the general and State 
governments in barring reasonable codjperation looking to 
curtailment, which we hope can be overcome or some means 
devised to secure proper codperation, and at the same time 
avoid all objection from the Government’s standpoint. 

6. Last, and I think least, the myths of “Invasion of 
Western Woods” through the Panama Canal and “The War 
on Substitutes.” Both are already anaemic. Yellow pine 
has been and will ever be supreme where its merits are 
known. It is up to us to make them known and find the 
markets, which are infinite. Be not unmindful that Shakes- 
peare admonishes: 

“Though it be honest, it is never good 

“To bring bad news; give to a gracious message 

“An host of tongues; but let ill tidings tell 

“Themselves, when they be felt.” 


Get Busy with Business. 


Now, give us a rest from politics, squelch the demagogues, 
and calamity howlers. Forget the tariff. War has made 
it a dead issue. ‘May it rest in peace.” Have faith in 
and support the’ administration. Get busy with ‘Business 
as usual,” and “an host of tongues” will join in giving 
the gracious message. 

President Wilson has proclaimed the new freedom; he 
declares the way open and free to all honest business, big 
or little. 

The Federal Trade Commission will make a good pilot 
for progress and profit, as it makes clear what all men in 
competition may do and what all men may not do; i. e., 
to give constructive and timely aid to business. 

The reserve bank system has demonstrated its ability 
to supply all needed cash for all projects and purposes 
backed by honesty, energy and assets. 

Now, give us laws that will supply us with ships from 
private initiative, with temporary Government assistance 
if need be—no Government ownership. 

A prominent banker of Baltimore says that he finds in 
the West, whence he has recently returned, business men 
hopeful and cheerful, not so much because good times are 
already at hand but because they feel business will be 
allowed to have a chance. 

A recent editorial from the New York Commercial says: 
“Heads of great corporations say they would spend more 
if they knew where they stood. A prominent railroad man 
is quoted as saying he would authorize an expenditure of 
$10,000,000 tomorrow if the situation in Washington were 
clear. It is as clear now as it ever has been or is ever 
likely to be. Washington will keep its hands off until 
Congress meets again. President Wilson has promised this. 
He has kept all his other pledges and the chief grievance 
the politicians have against him is that he is given to keep- 
ing his word too literally.” e 


A New Era in the Lumber Business. 


Signs of the beginning of a new era in lumber are not 
lacking. Selling agencies are projected and materializing. 
Old lumber associations are reorganizing and new ones 
are forming on broader lines and in conformity with latest 
enactments and interpretations of the trust laws. The 
Forest Products Federation at a recent notable meeting 
in Chicago of lumber manufacturers of all woods from 
all parts of the Union was organized as a department of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to be 


known as the Department of Trade Extension, with sep-. 


arate executive head with title of manager, with. other 
officers, engineers, statisticians, publicity expert and neces- 
sary force to prosecute promptly and vigorously the work 
mapped out, after adopting a preamble in‘part as follows: 

“The facts presented regarding the existing status of 
wood as a building material, and the expressed desire for 
creative action, clearly indicate the necessity for definite 
education and publicity among consumers of lumber. With 
the consumer being educated to think he wants building 
material other than lumber, the lumbermen of any class 
can not afford to let matters drift, nor can they ignore the 
fact that trade extension is being retarded by many factors 
besides poor business conditions. * * * 

“The necessity of forcibly meeting present conditions is 
so apparent that the following plan is proposed as a means 
of creating and maintaining a strong, permanent, national 
bureau, representing all branches of the lumber trade and 
allied interests. This organization will have as its funda- 
mental objects the development of the lumber market, the 
education of the consumer of lumber and forest products, 
and the promotion in all legitimate ways of. the use of 
wood wherever it is the best available material or wherever 
it can be made equal to other materials for the service re- 
quired.” 

All the above movements have in view the elimination 
where possible, otherwise amelioration of the existing evils; 
enlightenment of the public as to past abuses and the varied 
and unlimited uses of lumber. Codéperation with the proper 
departments of the Government will be sought; and also, 
where necessary, with the public with this end in view. 

All this is well as it evidences a belated realization that 
the lumber industry, the second largest in the world, has 
within itself. the means of its own salvation, and must 
inexorably work out its own redemption. What are a few 
hundred thousand spent in this work of education and 
codperation compared to the millions and probably billions 
lost and being lost for the lack of it? 

There has been, as stated, a slight sustained improve- 
ment in demand and prices all along the line, and a de- 
cidedly better basic feeling in domestic business. Trade is 
increasing in the accustomed channels and is seeking new 
outlets. Today there is a large amount of Georgia pine 
rift flooring going into a Government building in Seattle. 


Panama Canal Unites the Industry. 

A Pacific coast manufacturer complains that the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal and shipment of fir to the Atlantic 
coast has forced southern pine into a territory which here- 
tofore had been exclusively territory for Pacific coast woods. 
Instead of sundering a continent, the canal seems to have 
united a country, if not a world. <A writer of a series of 
articles on the Panama Canal and lumber summarizes: “‘The 
Panama Canal united the lumber industry of the country. 
It wipes out sectional disparities. It places sources of 
supply and producing centers of all sections on an equality. 
It brings the product of West and East in closer contact, 
but under better relations of supply and demanc that 
should eliminate ruinous competition and make for steady 
prices. If thus the canal will improve and harmonize 


QUERY AND COMMENT. 


physical elements, does it not suggest that the human 
factors in various branches of the industry throughout the 
country should unite and work together for the common 
welfare? Verily, the lesson it teaches is codperation.” 

The South American market, which has been almost dor- 
mant for a year or more, is reviving and recent develop- 
ments have been most encouaging. A considerable amount 
of orders has been placed regardless of the existing exor- 
bitant freight rates, indicating that with anything like 
normal shipping conditions this business would rapidly 
assume old-time activity. 

The West Indies have not recovered from the severe 
shock to their financial and other nerves, caused by the 
European war, but it is hoped that they will soon regain 
their equilibrium and resume their normal volume of pur- 
chases. 

When Mexico is pacified the tide of lumber from Texas 
and the Gulf will turn towards that gifted country, sweep- 
ing out the surplus it has created elsewhere and leaving 
bare many attractive markets. Why not a renaissance of 
the western trade? In years gone by there was a good 
trade in Georgia pine with Chile and Australia, shipping 
“around the horn.” The distances to these countries by 
the Panama Canal has been reduced two-thirds and one- 
half, respectively. 

Recent direct reports from the European markets are 
that in some of the countries there is now a steady demand 
and shipments are limited only by tonnage conditions. In 
all of the countries there is an extraordinarily rapid de- 
pletion of stocks and already a developing need for re- 
plenishment and for immediate uses, which, if ships could 
be had at rates within the bounds of reason, would imme- 
diately develop an exceptionally heavy demand. A manu- 
facturer just returned from Europe says: ‘Yellow pine 
is a wood that does not have to be introduced in Europe 
as it is one of the best known and most highly prized woods 
in those markets. For certain purposes they refuse to 
use any substitutes so long as they can get genuine long- 
leaf yellow pine, even at the enormous prices which the 
present freights necessitate. Consumers in European coun- 
tries know the merits of yellow pine better than even the 
sawmill people themselves in this country do, and it is re- 
freshing to go into a market where yellow pine is sold on 
its merits in competition with woods from all over the world, 
which is quite a contrast to the method of selling it in 
this country by merely making an extremely low price.” 

A final glance around the horizon seems to show that as 
in lumber, so in other lines of trade the outlook is, to 
quote a recent writer, that “the seat of empire of finance, 
commerce and industry is already preparing to transfer 
its home to this, the most supremely blessed land upon 
which the sun shines.” Let -the lumber industry catch 
step and lead the van. 

WILLIAM B.- STILLWELL. 


WHO FURNISHES WAGON HARDWOODS? 


Can you supply me with a list of concerns that furnish oak, 
hickory and other hardwoods used in the manufacture of 
wagon trucks etc.? If you can not give me this information, 
would you be kind enough to refer me to some one that would 


probably be able to supply it ?—INQuIRy No. 29. 


[The National Implement & Vehicle Manufacturers’ 
Association at one time had a committee on materials 
which did some work in compiling a list of sources of 
supply, but it is believed that this feature of the work 
of that enterprising association is not being main- 
tained at the present time. 

Outside of that no comprehensive list of initial sources 
of supply in this field is known. The publication of 
this inquiry will probably, however, elicit some replies 
from manufacturers furnishing such stock, which are 
invited and will be promptly referred to this inquirer, 
a very large and prominent factor in the field of lumber 
and allied products.—EDITor. | 


REFERENCE INFORMATION FOR BUILDERS. 


Do you publish anything giving information for use of esti- 
mators in building construction, such as the number of pounds 
of lath and shingle nails to the thousand, number of pounds 
of flooring brads to the thousand feet of flooring, amount of 
weight a given size of timber will hold, concrete mixture 
etc.? Also a buyers’ guide list of manufacturers of builders’ 


materials and specialties.) 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN handles an extensive 
list of books intended for the use of carpenters and 
contractors in estimating and for other purposes. Some 
cf these books give a number of tables but only two of 
the list appear to give tables for estimating nails. One 
of these is ‘‘ Hicks’ Builders’ Guide,’’ which sells for 
$1 and the other is ‘‘The New Building Estimator,’’ by 
William Arthur, the most comprehensive and valuable 
book for estimators upon the list and selling at $3 in 
full leather. 


The most comprehensive reference book on building 
materials in general is published for the use of archi- 
tects and is known as ‘‘Sweet’s Catalog of Building 
Construction.’’ It is a book of about the size of a dic- 
tionary and devoted to advertisements of a page or 
more, giving exact technical information regarding each 
product. This book is furnished free to architects, 
which also maintains an information service free to 
architects, contractors and engineers or others who con- 
trol or influence the selection of building trade products. 


Inasmuch as the expense of the edition is borne by the 


manufacturers whose catalog pages are presented in it, 
it is probable that the publishers will honor requests 
from people interested in the purchase and sale of ma- 


terials in this line.—EDITOoR. |] 


RAPA 


Ir 1s reported that since the war, tool handle and 
wagon wood manufacturers in Germany have been very 
busy, and box manufacturers are generally well em- 
ployed, but most other woodworking lines are of course 
at a standstill, 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


** The conditions in the lumber industry are such that 
anything short of a national and even an international 
iew would be unsatisfactory, if not misleading.’’ 

With those words one of the veteran lumbermen of 
the south Atlantic coast begins a brilliant review of 
general lumber conditions and the outlook, to be found 
elsewhere in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
But they emphasize the difhculty the reviewer finds in 
this brief review of accurately stating even the salient 
conditions of the week. 

The eareful reader of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN must be impressed by the diversity in and 
contradictory character of many of the reports from 
lumber producing markets and districts and the central 
markets as well. He will also notice that international 
conditions occupy a place in the news and policy of 
the trade that has never before been known. When it is 
remembered that of the forest products of the United 
States only from 7 to 10 percent go abroad it is difficult 
to understand why the export business just now should 
seem to be of such controlling importance. And _ yet, 
with business adjusted to take care of a normal export 
demand, anything that seriously interferes with it and 
lessens its volume throws back upon the domestic market 
a quantity of material that has a seriously depressing 
effect upon home prices. 

* 

It will be noted that as peace predictions become 
more confident and place a near limit upon the end of 
the war there is much discussion of the effect of a 
cessation of hostilities upon the lumber markets of the 
world and of this country. <A general belief is that the 
establishment of peace will mean a tremendous demand 
for lumber and timber, railroad ties and all sorts of 
forest products; which demand ean be promptly and 
adequately supplied oniy from the United States, and 
therefore that there will be a tremendous boom in 
lumber shipments to overseas markets. That demand 
may not last long, for lumber importing countries are 
likely to revert in whole or in part to their former 
sources of supply; but the immediate demand will be 
immediately supplied from the United States. The 
general feeling seems to be that such will be the general 
experience of this country before the year closes, and 
this is undoubtedly having some present effect upon 
the business attitude of American lumbermen. Not 
only will there be this prompt stimulus to our lumber 
exports, but the cessation of hostilities will doubtless 
bring about a wonderful renaissance of American exports 
of all sorts, to be reflected in the general business activ- 
ity of the United States, which in turn will be reflected 
in the domestic demand for and prices of our forest 
products. The reviewer gives so much space to this 
one subject because it is uppermost in the minds of 
lumbermen and other business men of the country. 

As to current business, as to the movement of lumber 
that is chronicled or suggested in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, little can be said in limited 
space. It is quite apparent that in many markets there 
has been a decided let-down in the volume of demand 
during the last ten days. Our last review was able to 
speak optimistically from the basis of an enlarging 
demand and somewhat better prices; but such are the 
uncertainties surrounding the very peculiar market con- 


ditions that the lumber business, in common with most 
others, is subject to attacks of the nerves. The word 
‘*nsychology’’ figures frequently in discussions of trade 
conditions. Business seems to be largely a ‘‘condition 
of the mind’’ rather than an actual thing. 

After all, the actual needs of the people will in the 
long run dictate the development of business, and it 
is worth noting that the most encouraging reports come 
from the lumber lines and from sections that are most 
closely in touch with the manufacturing States of the 
North and East—for example, from northern Illinois 
on through to the New England coast. Many northern 
manufacturers are experiencing a benefit from the war 
demand sufficient to affect appreciably the demand for 
lumber not only for their own purpose but for the com- 
munities which prosper as the industries prosper. Then, 
with the apparent arrival of something like a real spring 
through the West, there is gradually an unloosening of 
the purse strings by the inhabitants who have been so 
wonderfully prosperous because of the agricultural re- 
sults of 1914. Railroads reaching the western consuming 
territory report a movement of yard stock practically 
up to normal, surprising as the fact may be to many of 
cur readers; but it has been verified by numerous rail- 
road men and evidences a condition that is coming to be 
admitted in the producing districts supplying this stock. 

No boom in building obtains except in some favorite 
cities, but throughout the country there is a fair de- 
velopment of the building trade—not what should be, 
but one that is far from such a dullness in building 
as was seen a few months ago. The pines, both north 
and south, and some of the hard woods show a very 
good call for boxing and crating material. 

* * “% 

There are signs that stocks have become so depleted 
in the hands of retailers and the people have econo- 
mized so long that now a revival of the retail trade in 
all the necessities of life is close at hand. Close econ- 
omy is still being exercised by the majority of the 
people, but it is not so rigorous as it was and it looks 
as though general business were improving, which ac- 
counts for the better demand for box and erating lum- 
ber. In addition is a considerable and very urgent de- 
mand for cratings for war materials or other materials 
that are going abroad, whether for Government or 
private use. So far as there is increased activity in 
the manufacturing districts there is not merely a call 
for lumber for boxes aiftd crates but for use by the fac- 
tories themselves, and by the people who depend upon 
them for employment and who are now at work. An- 
other cheering feature is that the number of men out 
of employment is steadily growing smaller. Gradually 
our industries are opening up and so far the improve- 
ment of volume of demand seems to have been confined 
chiefly to the structural woods and those used for box- 
ing. Many interesting little side lights are thrown 
upon the situation by such facts as that the supply 
of red gum wagon box boards is practically exhausted. 
Indicating an impending if not present revival in the 
building industry is a greater relative demand for piece 
stuff than for the higher grades of material in yellow 
pine. On the whole the yellow pine business seems to 
be improving. Some primary markets report an unex- 
pected decline in orders and inquiries this week, but 


for the most part there is a growing volume of in- 
quiries that is resulting in some increase in actual 
business. 

* * * 

In the West a very gratifying improvement is shown 
by what statistics are available. Western pine ship- 
ments reported from the Spokane office of the associa- 
tion during February were 69,704,000 feet, against 64,- 
920,000 feet in February, 1914. The Montana Larch 
& Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports March ship- 
ments during 1915 of 11,036,000 feet, against 6,921,000 
feet in 1914, an increase of 59.4 percent this year over 
last. During the first three months of this year there 
was a 2 percent gain over the corresponding period of 
1914, which means that March marked the turning 
point in the business. 

Fir producers are also having a fair rail trade, but 
their business as a whole is restricted by lack of an 
active demand in California and inability to ship on 
export orders in the quantities in which the lumber is 
wanted. If the export trade that is offered and in 
sight could be accepted the fir shipments would be fair- 
ly well toward normal. Even in California there seems 
to be some improvement in demand, but it is still be- 
low normal. The California manufacturers complain 
that the rail trade to the East is about the only de- 
partment of their business that is reasonably prosper- 
ous. While the box business to take care of the fruit 
crops of the west coast is fairly good, it is handi- 
capped: by the inability to take advantage of the for- 
eign markets to which so much of the annual orchard 
output has gone in previous years. This will probably 
adversely affect the box lumber business of the Coast 
throughout the season. : 

* * * 


Reference is made to the hardwood business in a 
previous paragraph, but specifically little is to be said. 
While hardwoods have maintained their values during 
the period of depression better than the pines the vol- 
ume of demand has been and continues to be very un- 
satisfactory. The big hardwood markets of the cen- 
tral South complain bitterly of the lack of business 
or rather of a lack of balance in their business which 
will move the output in anything like a uniform way. 
There are and will be spurts of demand in certain lines; 
but as a whole the time has not yet come when the 
average hardwood lumberman, whether producer or 
dealer, can look with any satisfaction upon his record 
of sales and shipments. 

* % * 

The numerous gloomy pessimistic reports as to trade 
during the last week or two which come from various 
producing sections and markets should not be taken 
too seriously. Under the peculiar conditions of the 
trade, the spasmodic character of demand, these things 
mean little. If this week is bad next week may be 
good. One of the idiosyncrasies of the present abnor- 
mal situation, due largely to the war and to its effects 
not only on business but on the actual temper of the 
people of this country, is that there should be these 
sudden ‘‘reversals of form,’’ with ups and downs of 
demand that seem almost inexplicable. On the whole, 
the outlook and the actual volume of business done are 
both improving slowly and yet none the less certainly. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Judge Anderson, of the Federal court at Indianapolis, April 
12 passed sentence on the men convicted in the Terre Haute 
election fraud trial. Four men were sentenced to a year anda 
day in prison and to pay a fine of $100. Sixteen others, includ- 
ing Mayor Donn M. Roberts, received prison sentences and 
appealed and eighty-seven others were given sentences rang- 
ing from one day to six months in the local jail. 

Governor Carlson, of Colorado, April 12 vetoed the Sabin 
bills, designed to put Judge Ben B. Lindsey and his juvenile 
court out of business. 

The Wisconsin assembly April 12 concurred in the Bosshard 
senate bill, prohibiting tipping. The bill, which now goes to 
the governor for approval, provides that any employee who 
accepts tips or any employer who knowingly permits an 
employee to accept tips shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Charles G. Dawes, Chicago banker, announced April 10 
that he would build a $100,000 hotel in Boston for unemployed 
men in memory of his son. 

Announcement was made April 10 of a gift of $120,000 to 
Coker College at Hartsville, S. C.. by its founder, Maj. J. L. 
Coker. of Hartsville. for the construction of a new building 
and the equipment of chemical, biological and physical labora- 
tories. 

Plans for the $2,000,000 army post for the Panama Canal 
have been completed and a site selected near the canal town 
of Corozal. 

Col. Edwin F. Glenn, chief of staff to Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood. and Rear Admiral William S. Cowles. spoke before the 
Genealogical & Biographical Society at New York City recently 
on the general topic of better preparedness in army and navy. 

Karl Theodore Francis Bitter, chief of the department of 
sculpture of the Panama-Pacifiec International Exposition and 
one of the best known sculptors of this country, died at New 
York April 10 from injuries he suffered when he and Mrs. 
Bitter were run down by an automobile in Broadway. 

The Rockefeller Foundation has announced that it will 
shortly begin work on the construction of a new nlant near 
Princeton, N. J., for the studv of animal diseases. The ground, 
buildings and eauinment of the new laboratory will cost, it is 
estimated, $1,000,000. 


The New York State senate April 8 passed by a vote of 27 
to 5 the Bewley-Thompson bil], designed to increase the hours 
of labor for women and minors in canning establishments 
from sixty-six to seventy-two hours a week. It now goes to 
Governor Whitman. 


Gen. Victoriano Huerta, former dictator of the Mexican 
Republic, arrived at New York April 12 from Europe for a visit 
in the United States 


Pierre S. Dupont, president of the Dupont Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del., announced April 9 that all salaried em- 
ployees of the company have been granted a cash bonus of 20 
percent on their salary for a year. About 2,500 persons are 
affected. 

March earnings of the Panama Canal, $560,784, were the 
largest of any month since it was opened. They exceeded by 
about $140,000 the previous record made in January. 

It was learned April 9 that Gov. Hiram W. Johnson will 
oppose the plan recently proposed for the purchase of the 
Western Pacific by the State of California. 

Thirty-nine women delegates to The Hague International 
Peace Conference sailed April 13 for Rotterdam on the steam- 
ship Noordam of the Holland-America line. The ship will fly a 
white flag with the one word “peace” spelled out in blue letters 


across its surface. ; 
Washington. 


Secretary Lane announced April 10 that the Seward-Fair- 
banks route had been selected for the Government railway in 
Alaska. The property of the Alaska Northern Railway Com- 
pany from Seward over the first stage of the journey has 
been purchased for $1,150,000. The estimated cost of the 
entire system is given at $26,800,000. 

Maj. Gen. William C. Gorgas, surgeon general of the United 
States army, was invited April 11 by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to become a permanent member of its staff in the capacity 
of general adviser in matters relating to public sanitation and 
the control of epidemics. 

During 1914 there were twelve private bank failures in 
Illinois, five in New York, three in Michigan and one each in 
seven other States, according to a report of the controller of 
the currency made public April 11. 

In a speech before the Maryland annual conference of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, in session at Washington April 
8, President Wilson said it was his belief that no man was wise 
enough to pronounce judgment on the European war at this 
time. 

An expression of gratitude of the German Red Cross Society 
to American subscribers to its funds during the present war 
was conveyed to the State Department April 8 by Ambassador 
Gerard at Berlin. 

Business conditions throughout the country are showing 
marked improvement in almost all lines, according to reports 
from national bank examiners made public April 8 by the 
Treasury Department. 


President Wilson has decided definitely not to accompany 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels on his contemplated trip through 
the Panama Canal to San Francisco in July. It was said at 
the White House April 12 that the question of the President 
visiting the Panama-Pacific exposition was dependent on the 
condition of the international situation 


Mrs. Madeline Edison Sloane, only daughter of the inventor, 
Thomas A. Edison, will act as sponsor for the submarine L-8, 
now building at the Portsmouth (N. H.) navy yard. It will be 
the first submarine equipped with the new Edison battery. 

Cecil Malcolm Peoli, an aviator, was killed at College Park, 
Md., near Washington, April 12, while making a test flight in 
an aeroplane of his own invention and in which he had planned 
flights from Washington to New York and from New York to 
St. Louis. 

Oral argument of the antitrust suit against the International 
Harvester Company was heard again on April 8 in the supreme 
court at Washington. A decision is not expected before June. 

First reports on the operation of the federal employment 
bureau organized recently by the Department of Labor in 
coéperation with the Agricultural and Post Office departments, 
show that in February and March, 1,245 persons obtained work 
through the Government agents. 


FOREIGN. 


At a three days’ conference which closed at The Hague April 
11, thirtv delegates from the United States, Holland, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Norway, England, Belgium and 
Switzerland considered by what principles the future peace of 
the world would best be guaranteed. 

‘. King Albert of the Belgians celebrated his fortieth birthday 
April 

The Canadian special war revenue act received the royal 
assent April 8. It provides for stamps on rail tickets, checks 
and patent medicines. 

An attempt to assassinate the Sultan of Egypt, Hussein 
Kemal, at Cairo, failed April 8. Prince Hussein was placed on 
the throne by the English on December 18 last, the former 
Khedive having been deposed because of his pro-German 
sympathies. 

Nicaraguan revolutionists were reported defeated in battles 
near Managua and in the Estali district recently. 

Capt. Jean Herail, an officer in the French cavalry, was 
acquitted by court martial at Paris wheh tried April 10 for 
killing his wife at Compiegne jJast November, because she per- 
sisted in following the army to be near him, in direct viola- 
tion of orders issued by the military authorities. 

Good crop prospects in Hungary and Austria are reported 
by the minister of foreign affairs in Vienna. 

A decree prohibiting the dancing of the tango and other 
similar dances in Paris is being prepared by the municipal 
authorities. 

Dr. Sun Yat Sen, the southern political leader, the first 
provisional president of the Chinese Republic, has been 


denounced in a mandate signed by President Yuan Shi Kal 
for plotting another reyolution, 
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The interest of the business public of this country last 
week was concentrated on the activity of the New York 
stock market and the peculiar features characterizing it. 
There were sensational advances in prices, but they 
largely pertained to shares in industrial specialties and 
in companies handling war orders rather than in railroad 
stocks that theretofore were and usually are considered 
the leaders in any substantial rise that indicates a good 
and promising movement in a bull market. The week 
closed without any abatement in activity, though grave 
doubt was expressed by conservative operators as to the 
effects of the furore on the near future of the market 
and its results on the fast and furious trading. It is 
possible, if not probable, that before the end of this 
week radical reaction may effect an entirely changed re- 
lation between the bull and bear sides of the market that 
may be as sensational as last week’s developments. 
* * * 

Though that the time probably had come for an ad- 
vance in prices of stocks as well as bond securities was 
generally recognized, the more conservative operators 
would have preferred a rise more evenly distributed 
through the list, including the issues of good railroad 
companies and the leading dividend paying industrial 
corporations instead of increases so much confined to 
certain companies of the opposite character. At the same 
time it was recognized that since the first of February 
there had been a good deal of investment in securities, 
and that the effect of this naturally was to precipitate a 
speculative movement that, persistently acquiring head- 
way, eventually would result in a boom on the market. 
Easy money, as a result of accumulations of reserve in the 
metropolitan banks, which constantly were receiving ac- 
cessions from the banks all over the country, greatly pro- 
moted trading in securities. Another incentive to specu- 
lation was the continued reports of peace prospects in 
Europe, though that the fighting was to cease in the very 
near future lacked substantial evidence. 

* * * 

Going back to the beginning of stock market activity, 
speculative activity was seen to be confined to industrial 
specialties, largely those connected with furnishing sup- 
plies to the European belligerents. The sénsational ad- 
vance of stocks of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation was 
a striking example of this tendency, though that cor- 
} oration was paying no dividends, but rather was put- 
ting its surplus earnings into enlargements and improve- 
ments of plants. Then there was last Saturday’s advance 
of 7% points in United States Steel. Rumor ascribed the 
rise in that issue to the possibility of a favorable decision 
in the antitrust suit, which seemed to be enough to cause 
an advance in that corporation’s stock. The bulls had 
taken the hint and were ready to join in the buying 
movement. The whole procedure is characterized by 
such a careful observer as the New York Chron- 
icle as a matter of manipulation, else ‘‘how is the 
sudden avalanche of buying orders to be accounted 
for, or how can the concentration of efforts on 
particular stocks be explained?’’ The same authority 
says that standard stocks that had long records behind 
them received little attention from those who engineered 
the movement. It is further noted that nearly all the 
specialties that were manipulated for a rise were non- 
dividend payers, though that some of them have a 
reasonable chance of paying dividends some time in the 
future is freely admitted. The conservative element; how- 
ever, assume that the tactics that lately have been pur- 
sued are sure to drive away the outside would-be buyers, 
by which a lasting improvement in security values would 
be destroyed, though such a result should be avoided if 
possible. 

* * % 

One usually well informed reviewer of the stock 
market situation assumed at the end of last week that 
the recent tendency forecasts that a sustained bull move- 
ment in stocks is near at hand; a traditional proposi- 
tion is that when standard issues languish, while the 
speculative specialties begin to figure prominently, the 
end of a bull movement is near. For one thing the bull 
movement, which assumes to be largely impelled by the 
prospect of early peace in Europe, apparently takes no 
account of the obstacles in the way of that much de- 
sired realization. Neither does it recognize the foreign 
credits and loans made, and being made, for the con- 
tinuance of hostilities, nor the orders for munitions of 
war and other supplies that continue to be striking fea- 
tures of our exports. All these movements, which are 
multiplying our foreign trade balance, must cease or 
be canceled under contract stipulations that are made 
in connection with recent purchases. 

* * * 


One reviewer makes the observation that some clique or 
interested group of security backers has come to the con- 
clusion that the time has arrived to unload a pile of stock 
certificates, and has organized a tremendous bull move- 
ment, the recent plunge in that direction being the result. 
At the end of last week the serious question. was being 
asked, What shall the harvest be of the gigantic manipula- 
tion on the bull side of the market? There succeeded a 
pronounced waiting for developments on the conservative 




















side of the trading. In the meantime the bankers and 
brokers of the metropolis were taking their rakeoff in the 
excitement of the time, though at moderate rates of in- 
terest for money. But it was admitted that the orgy of 
speculation displeas¢d the wiser and more experienced 
banking interests and made the more conservative com- 
mission houses very nervous. The New York Stock Ex- 
change on last week Saturday issued a statement to the 
effect that, whether justified by facts or not, that part 
of the public concerned in speculation and investment 
appears to have reached the conclusion that the end of 
the war is not far off, and that in this country the stage 
is set for an ‘‘economic upheaval’’ of immense signifi- 
cance. It is pointed out that such a result has followed 
all wars, and that it is more pronounced at this time 
because there are more securities held at this epoch than 
ever. before, more wealth and more rapid facilities for 
intercommunication than ever before. The New York 
Stock Exchange, the statement continues, is America’s 
primary market, since the securities there listed represent 
the wealth of America as well as its enterprise. These 
issues have become, as never before, thoroughly known 
throughout the commercial and financial world. Hence 
that popular belief in the value of American securities 
should result in a lavish purchase of such credit instru- 
ments and in a consequent rise in prices thereof is only 
natural. 
* * * 


A notable feature of the situation is that while there 
has been great activity on the stock markets, notably in 
New York, there has been no commensurate reflex revival 
in general business. According to the dictum, all along 
from the beginning of the war, emanating from Wall 
Street, the only thing needed to give business a new start 
in great volume was the reopening of the market for 
trading in stocks and bonds. Following such resumption 
there would be a great revival of business in all depart- 
ments, the speculators in securities said. The market re- 
sumed last December and trading has been going forward 
ever since. Though at first measurably restricted by cer- 
tain safeguarding, one after another the barriers have 
been removed until none to speak of remains. Yet gen- 
eral business has not responded to the extent that was 
predicted. Conservatism and caution continue, nearly 
as pronounced as was in evidence before and after the 
outbreak of war. Though there has been some increase 
in industrial output and distribution, the volume is held 
down to actual requirements, which are much less than 
normal productive capacity, and operators are still watch- 
fully waiting for the good times that the boomers in the 
stock exchanges are steadily predicting. A wide di- 
vergence between the statements of thé news and trade 
press in respect -to the state of industry and trade is 
noticeable. This is partly due to the political prejudice 
prevailing between the administration press, on the one 
hand, and the opposition publications at the other ex- 
treme. This difference largely involves the tariff ques- 
tion, Judging from the newspapers favoring the present 
national regime, not only is foreign commerce sailing the 
high seas of prosperity but domestic business as well is 
acquiring great volume and headway, and has been ever 
since the year’s beginning. But the operators of fac- 
tories and mills tell another story. Bank clearings dis- 
tinctly indicate that the country still is considerably 
behind a normal volume of business. The railroads com- 
plain bitterly of a lack of normal traffic and earnings, 
except in instances where conditions are especially favora- 
ble, owing to the crop movements and the passenger traf- 
fic resulting from the California expositions. While there 
has been a gain in traffic on account of grain, cotton and 
war material shipments, the transportation companies 
could handle much more traffic than is now offered by 
shippers. All the backwardness does not result from a 
lack of money resources in the banks but rather from lack 
of confidence and an unwillingness to make commitments 
and take risks. Business men of all sorts are waiting 
for something to reassure them. While such operators as 
the automobile makers and the manufacturers of war ma- 
terial are apparently doing a large amount of business, 
others are pursuing a cautious course, and such gains as 
have been made since the year’s beginning, admittedly 
considerable in many lines, have resulted from an actual 
and imperative demand that must be satisfied even in the 
dullest periods. An active bond and stock market is 
needed to restore the mercantile business to a normal 


basis. 
* * * 


Two factors have served to bolster up industry and 
trade and increase the volume since the beginning of the 
year. One is the demand for munitions and foodstuffs 
on account of the European war; the other is the pros- 
perity of the farming communities of the interior be- 
cause of last year’s large grain crops and the big foreign 
demand therefor. These two factors have ‘injected 
what activity there is in certain branches of business 
and have built up an immense balance of trade against 
the warring nations, with measurable increases in sey- 
eral countries still at peace. This balance promises to 
swell continually while the war progresses and some time 
thereafter. Preliminary reports of foreign trade for 


March indicate that the balance against foreign coun 
tries for that month will amount to $145,000,000. This 
will be partly offset, however, by sales of American se- 
curities owned abroad, estimated last week to have been 
from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 a day. One good feature 
of the recent activity on the New York stock market has 
been that European offerings of American securities have 
heen easily absorbed, while the covering of such offerings 
has been made easy by our exports. At the same time 
the establishment of foreign credits in this country, at 
comparatively high interest rates, is a feature that in 
spires confidence in the financial circles of the eastern 
banking centers and among the financial interests of the 
entire country. In such respects the recent activity in 
the stock markets has been of good results, as the way 
was thus opened for taking care of the inflow of our 
foreign owned securities, while at the same time a for 
eign credit was thereby established that provided for 
payments for foodstuffs and material destined to the 
zones of war. 
* - 7 

Yet despite the favorable impulses to the expansion 
of big business indicated there remains a degree of 
backwardness that prevents expansion, with an inclina- 
tion to procrastinate anything like embarking in new 
ventures that require additional capital or borrowing 
capacity. Perhaps the example set by the railroads has 
a strong influence in this particular. The uncertain 
length and outcome of the European war may be an- 
other. The Mexican tumult is still another. Some fear 
reaction after the end of the war in Europe. Many 
in this country are aware that with the end of the 
present national administration the vexing tariff ques- 
tion will be reopened to plague business. Altogether it 
is a period of unrest and lack of clear vision into the 
future. One feature in respect to times of depression 
is not generally taken into the caleulation. Periods 
following panic and loss of credit occasion the retiring 
or falling by the wayside of many powerful men, who 
have cut a large figure in finance, manufacture and 
trade. They leave a vacuum and unsettlement in their 
business spheres that must be filled by new men. Na- 
turally a hiatus occurs in certain business lines that 
must be filled by others, perhaps young and untried, 
before particular courses of finance, industry and trade 
can be taken up and developed into successful instru- 
mentalities. Sueh a change from the old to the new 
status requires time and much readjustment before the 
grand business fabric of the entire country can be 
reconstructed. We now are passing through such a 
crucial time and test. The uncertainty as to results is 
what is giving pause to many really forceful men who 
gladly would plunge into progressive undertakings if 
they could see the way clear of doubt and obstruction. 

Despite all hindering causes to business expansion 
there are signs of gain since the beginning of the year. 
Taking the iron and steel business, for example, as 
the barometer showing rise and fall, as usually is 
done, it is stated that not since last May has the pro- 
duction of pig iron exceeded in one month that of 
March this year, which amounted to 2,063,834 tons. 
In February the production of anthracite and coke iron 
totaled 1,674,771 tons, and in January the output was 
1,601,421 tons. Thus the March figures represent an 
increase 23.2 percent over the preceding month, and 
39.4 percent over last December’s production, Hence 
appears a progressive increase in the rate of iron pro- 
duction, the basis of steel activity, in strong contrast 
with the dullness that had prevailed up to the begin- 
ning of this year. This foretokens a revival in steel 
production, the leader in all industrial activities in the 
country at large aside from the farming interests. 

* * * 

The strength of the copper market within recent 
time has been a puzzle to Wall Street. It is explained 
on good authority as having resulted from the strong 
demand that has sprung up in this country, as against 
exports that for some time have been below the normal 
because of difficulty in making deliveries on account 
of the war. One well informed authority states that 
the fact is that a great amount of copper is being used 
in this country, not for domestic purposes but in ‘the 
manufacture of war materials for export, especially in 
the line of munitions. Hence manufacturing concerns 
that were suffering from the effects of trade depression 
at home have converted their plants into means for 
furnishing war material to the belligerents. This ex- 
traordinary demand, coupled with domestic consump- 
tion, accounts for the higher price level that has been 
attained within recent weeks. 


* * * 


Secretary of Commerce Redfield early in the week 
sent out a statement to the effect that various commer- 
cial lines of business in the country at large showed 
improvement. At Boston bookings have been made for 
1,000,000 tons of steel to be delivered during the first 
quarter of this year. Railroads placed orders during 
the last three months for more than 900,000 tons of 
steel. 
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ASKS EXTENDED COASTING LICENSES. 


Proposed Measure Would Relieve Canadian Shipping 
Congestion—Vessels to Go Through Panama Canal. 


Orrawa, OnvT., April 12.—That Canadian coasting 
laws should be relaxed to permit the holder of a coast- 
ing captain’s license to take a ship from an eastern port 
in Canada through the Panama Canal to British Colum- 
bia as a measure to relieve the congestion in shipping fa- 
cilities for the lumber trade was advocated in Parlia- 
ment recently by J. H. Sinclair, member for Guysboro, 
N.S. He pointed out the difficulty existing in the Mari- 
time Provinces to get steamers to carry lumber, and the 
most convenient class of vessels now in Canada was 
the larger class of schooners which were employed in 
the trade between eastern Canada and British Columbia. 
He declared that there was considerable demand on the 
coast of eastern Canada for British Columbia pine, which 
now had to make a long and expensive rail trip, and 
concluded by pointing out that with the extension of 
coasting licenses this lumber could be carried by water 
and a profitable trade built up. 

Legislation looking to an extension of the coasting 
laws has already been introduced and it is possible that 
next session will see amendments permitting trade through 
the Panama Canal under coasting licenses. 











VENGEFUL BRAKEMAN KILLS THREE. 


Wanton Act Complicates Application of Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. 





Tacoma, WasH., April 12.—Three empleyees of the 
Simpson Logging Company’s camp No. 5, near Shelton, 
were shot to death last Friday afternoon and a fourth 
employee was wounded by O. C. Steele, a brakeman who 
had been discharged from the company’s employ seven- 
teen days prior. The men slain were 
Joseph Stretz, foreman of the camp; 


be one of the largest, if not the largest of its kind ever 
handled by a local concern. It would mean the em- 
ployment of hundreds of additional workmen and the 
consumption of about 4,000,000 feet of pine wood, one 
of the chief products of the South. 

The invitation for proposals was accompanied by a 
mass of specifications, prepared by the artillery depart- 
ment of the Russian army. The specifications were 
prepared under the direction of the colonel of the guard, 
chief in charge of the drafting Khzatoz and approved 
by court counsellors Dutil and Dimitriez. The request 
came to Savannah through the Germain Company, of 
New York, of which Col. T. S. Wylly, formerly of Sa- 
vannah, is vice president. 





WOOD BLOCK CAMPAIGN BEARS FRUIT. 


Activities of Florida Lumbermen Arouse Local Press 
to Importance of Buying at Home. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 12.—With hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars being spent for new street paving in 
Florida, and Jacksonville particularly, the lumbermen 
have been stung to action. Last week’s AMERICAN 
ILUMBERMAN told of President Waymer and Secretary 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
calling in person upon the daily newspapers with a com- 
plaint that wood blocks were receiving no consideration in 
all of the new street paving that is being done. 

Evidently the arguments advanced by Messrs. Waymer 
and Harrell were convincing, for the next day the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in one of the local papers, 
which is said to be the first printed word in favor of 
wood blocks that has ever appeared in the local press: 


Street Paving. 

Recently the Florida Metropolis printed a communication 
from a local lumberman inquiring why wood blocks are not 
more used for paving than they are, and why our people use 
practically all other kinds of material than that which may 
be obtained locally and which is made of Florida wood. 


OLDEST BUILDING STILL STANDING. 


Historical Structure Built of Wood Nearly Three Cen- 
turies Ago in Remarkable State of Preservation. 


ScituaTE, Mass., April 12.—Away back in the early 
days of the Plymouth Colony, when, following the set- 
tlement by the Pilgrims, other South Shore towns were 
being settled, a man named Otis established a little 
store at Scituate. This store has been in the same 
family ever since, and in the stout walls of the sturdy 
little building are the same strong timbers that were 
hewn from the New England forest nearly three cen- , 
turies ago. It is said to be the oldest business building 
in New England, and it is probably the oldest in the 
country. And it is built of wood. 

In the days of its establishment it was a trading 
post where the few settlers and the friendly Indians 
bought their supplies and ‘‘W I goods,’’ namely, rum, 
molasses and spices brought at great risk from the 
Caribbean to Boston by ships that had to run the 
gauntlet of the last of the pirates on the Spanish Main, 
and from Boston to Scituate by the coasting packet. 
Friendly braves of the Satuit tribe brought their 
‘¢plunder’’ to market at this store, and it is not un- 
likely that the original Otis could and did exchange 
a few half-pints of glass beads, a yard or two of gay 
ribbon and, perhaps, a draft of Jamaica rum, for 
enough black fox, mink and otter pelts to stock an 
automobile supply house of the present day. 

The original building was of logs loop-holed for 
fighting hostile Indians, but as the business became 
more prosperous the old colonial store-keeper hewed 
stout timbers from the nearby forest and obtained 
more room by building around the original structure. 
With the advance of time the little store descended 
from father to son, and each owner added a little here 
and changed a little there until today the historic old 
structure has changed greatly from the rugged log 
cabin of the early seventeenth century, although in the 
older parts can still be found: the tim- 
bers of the original building, This fact 





C. A. Day, a brakeman, and Alex John- 
son, a conductor on the logging road. 
J. D. Burke, another brakeman, was 
wounded. Steele afterward shot himself 
and died from his wounds. 

The Simpson company’s logging read, 
known as the Peninsular Railway, runs 
from the camp down to a_ 1,200-foot 
trestle about a mile and a half away. 
Steele had worked with the train crew 
and had been discharged because none 
of the other men could get along with 
him and the motive for his crime is sup- 
posed to have been revenge. Armed with 
a 25-30 rifle he Jay in ambush at the foot 
of the trestle until the logging train came 
down, and opened fire on the engine cab 
in which the men were riding. The men 
all jumped from the cab on the opposite 
side of the track. Foreman Stretz was 
instantly killed. Brakeman Day was 
wounded and Steele commanded him to 
stand up and when he did so fired again, 
killing Day instantly. Conductor John- 
son was shot down as he stood on top of 
a second train that came up, death being 
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instantaneous, his body falling beside the 
running train. The Simpson company is 
owned by Mark E. Reed, well known 
logger. 

The death of the three men killed by 
Steele presents a new complication for the State work- 
men’s compensation commission. The dependents of the 
men, who were unquestionably killed while in the per- 
formance of their duty, although not by an accident, will 
file claims with the commission for State compensation. 
The commission has asked the attorney general’s office 
for an opinion as to the law in such a ease and the out- 
come will be followed ‘with much interest. 


OLDEST 





LARGE NAVAL STORES SALE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 12.—Probably the largest single 
transaction in rosin in the history of the Savannah mar- 
ket was recorded recently in the purchase by the Co- 
lumbia Naval Stores Company of 25,000 barrels of the 
product from factors comprising the Turpentine Farm- 
ers’ Association. More than $150,000 was represented 
in the transaction. It is reported that simultaneously 
with this purchase in Savannah a large block of rosin 
was sold in Jacksonville to the same buyer. 

Heavy export orders that have recently come into the 
market, together with a brisk inquiry from the domestic 
trade, were responsible for the extraordinary demand. 
Naval stores interests declare the turning point in the 
market has been reached, and that from now on the 
trading will increase steadily in volume. 





TO COMPETE FOR $1,000,000 ORDER. 


SAVANNAH, GA., April 12.—On an invitation for pro- 
posals on a contract to furnish the Russian army with 
shrapnel boxes the Southern Box & Lumber Company is 
preparing to compete for the manufacture of tnese 
chests, which would cost about $1,000,000. 

While no time is specified for the shipment, A. W. 
Moorehouse, president of the concern, says they will 
begin to go forward just as soon as possible. It will 
probably take a year to complete the contract. 

In the event the contract comes to Savannah it will 


BUSINESS BUILDING IN NEW 
ERECTED NEARLY THREE CENTURIES AGO AT SCITUATE, MASS. 


ENGLAND, 


The question was quite pertinent and to the point. Wood 
block paving wherever tried has been a most successful pav- 
ing and besides showing long wearing qualities has also 
proved durable. Creosoted blocks, when properly put down, 
will give better service than the average brick paving and 
will last much longer. 

A year ago Miami paved with 
today is the best paved city in Florida. The surface of her 
streets is as good as when the blocks were laid. There is 
brick paving in Florida that has been laid since costing more 
money that is not as good as the block paving in Miami, and 
it hasn’t been subjected to as much heavy traffic as the Miami 
streets have had to carry. 

In the campaign to keep our money at home the sugges- 
tion that we pave our streets with wood blocks is a timely 
and a good one. There hasn’t been demonstrated in this coun- 
try a better paving and the material is all at hand. The 
blocks can be cut out of Florida timber, creosoted in the 
State and every dollar expended for labor and material will 
go to Florida people. It will be kept at home and will come 
back to us. The old system of sending money outside for 
everything that could be bought outside is the most wasteful 
that could be imagined. 

Keep Florida money in Florida. Keep the paving material 
money here, and the money expended for labor should be kept 
here. 


ereosoted blocks. Miami 


Substitute paving material seems to have a strong hold 
on Jacksonville, as elsewhere in the State. This is not 
the fault of the lumbermen, although it is true that they 
evidently have not been on the job as vigorously as they 
ought to have been. About two years ago the lumbermen 
sought permission to lay a section of wood block paving 
in Jacksonville where the traffic is heavy. Permission 
was tentatively granted at the time, but no specific in- 
structions were given, and the lumbermen have never laid 
the demonstration street. 


Florida is not a State adapted to the manufacture of 
brick paving blocks and all of the substitute material has 
to come from remote States, involving long freight hauls 
ete. On the other hand some of the finest wood blocks 
in the country are—or can be—made in Florida, and this 
is the.logical, economical paving material for this section. 
No better field of activity exists today for the adherents 
of the wood paving block than Florida and adjacent 
States, especially in the light of the contemplated na- 
tional highway from Chicago to Miami. 


A STOUT FRAME HOUSE 


was proved and another instance of the 
remarkable durability of wood ‘and its 
great value as a permanent building ma- 
terial was revealed when the present 
owner, Charles W. Frye, decided to 
make some more alterations in order to 
enlarge his quarters. _In the older parts 
of the building were found timbers of 
the original log cabin erected nearly 
- three centuries ago and loop-holed for 
Indian fighting. These timbers are 
quite sound and strong despite their 
great age, and the carpenters found it 
was unnecessary to replace them. Also 
there are some weather boarding and 
flooring of great age, which it is easy 
to see were hewn out of the logs with 
an adze. Just how old this material is 
can not be definitely stated, since it was 
not until 117 years ago that written his- 
tory took the place of tradition. 

About 1798 Ensign Otis, jr., who had 
inherited the store from his father, a 
nephew of the patriot James Otis, took 
charge of the business and built an 
addition to the building. A part of 
this addition was at one time used as 
a dwelling, and there was born Samuel 
Woodworth, author of ‘‘The Old Oaken 
Bucket.’’? During the time of Ensign 
Otis, jr., the War of 1812 broke out, and 
history tells how Otis, who was an early riser, went one 
morning from house to house through the little village, 
waking the neighbors with the information that an 
English ship was anchoring off the harbor, and that they 
had better bury their valuables. That was the ship that 
Rebecca and Abigail Bates, with fife and drum, scared 
off and so saved the town from invasion. It is not 
unlikely that Rebecca and Abigail bought their striped 
sugar candy from Ensign Otis, jr., there being no 
other place in Scituate to buy it. 

Following Ensign Otis, jr., came his son-in-law, 
George M. Allen, who was followed by his brother, 
William Payley Allen. These Allen brothers, who 
married sisters, daughters of Ensign Otis, jr., were 
from Pembroke, and sons of the Rev. Morrill Allen, 
who for forty years preached in the same pulpit there. 
After William Payley Allen, who kept the store for 
fifty years, the business was taken over and is still held 
by his son-in-law, Charles W. Frye. 

The old building has twice been the Scituate post- 
office, once in 1853, when William Payley Allen was 
postmaster, and from 1898 to 1914, when Charles W. 
Frye held the office. It also held the first telegraph 
office in Scituate in a day when the telegraph was so 
rare and wonderful a thing that old farmers from 
miles back in the country hitched up and drive in to 
see it. 

But that the sturdy old framework of the ancient 
village store should be nearing its three hundredth 
anniversary with undiminished vigor failed to arouse 
the interest of the bucolic sightseers, who take the 
longevity of wood as quite a matter of course, since 
the antique homesteads where many of them reside in 
cosy comfort are quite as venerable as this famous 
village store of Scituate. 








A SOUTHWESTERN telephone system has a_ printed 
blank form which is pasted upon each periodical re- 
ceived in its general office, assigning it for reading to 
one of the engineers, who in turn passes it on to any 
other engineer, calling attention to articles of interest. 
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MILLMEN BUY GOVERNMENT TIMBER. 


Big Purchase of California Pine May Necessitate 20- 
Mile ~Railroad Extension. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

KLAMATH FAauus, Orz., April 12.—The largest tract of 
California pine ever offered by the Government has been 
purchased by the Pelican Bay Lumber Company, of 
Klamath Falls. Its bid of $3 a thousand for the first 
unit. of 85,000,000 feet on Four Mile Creek and $3.25 
for the pine in the second unit of 297,000,000 on the 
Bear Creek watershed was found to be the highest when 
the bids were opened in Portland, Ore., April 10. 

With this addition the Pelican Bay company now owns 
timber to last’ it fifteen years, cutting at the rate of 
45,000,000 feet yearly. The first unit of the purchase 
adjoins a unit now being cut and the company’s logging 
railroad will be extended to tap the new timber. The 
first unit will last three years, so as yet no plans are 
under way for transporting the second unit of timber to 
the mill. 

The new purchase may necessitate an extension of. the 
Southern Pacific twenty miles north from ‘its present 
terminus. 


NEW CONTRACT FORMS IN USE. 


Scheme Adopted by American Institute of Architects 
Becomes Effective in Southern City. 








LovuisviLLE Ky., April 10.—It has been announced 
here that the recently adopted contract forms agreed 
upon by the American Institute of Architects and the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges have al- 
ready been put to use in connection with the plans and 
specifications of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Board of Church Extension, prepared by 
Capt. Brinton B. Davis, of Louisville. 


voucher receipts and retained the money. In instances 
of this kind the banks have made good the shortage to 
the association, but on account of the publicity entailed 
have not prosecuted on their own account. It is because 
the association does not wish to go on record as appar- 
ently turning a blind eye toward Bland’s peculations 
that the recommendation of the traffic committee to 
prosecute Bland in the name of the association pre- 
vailed. 

Bland has left town and his present whereabouts are 
not known. Until the case has been laid before the 
State prosecutor it is impossible to say how many in- 
dictments and counts will be charged against him. 





WAGES FIGHT FOR LOWER POSTAGE. 


Manufacturer Says Lumbermen Would Be Benefited by 
Supporting Measure Now Before Congress. 


Lumbermen of the United States are mightily inter- 
ested in the issue now pending before Congress, which, 
if passed, will mean the inauguration of a one-cent let- 
ter postage rate throughout the United States, accord- 
ing to R. H. Downman, a lumber manufacturer, of 
New Orleans, La. 

With other leading men in his line he is promulgat- 
ing the campaign for a lower postage rate and is 
actively supporting the work of the National One-Cent 
Letter Postage Association, which has its headquar- 
ters at Cleveland, Ohio, and which for the last several 
years has been working for a one-cent letter rate. 

‘¢Our industry would be materially benefited if we 
were to secure one-cent letter postage,’’ he declared, 
in a statement recently issued in connection with the 
work: 

The United States Government at the present time is mak- 
ing a profit of over $70,000,000 a year in first-class mail mat- 





Commenting on this fact the Louisville 
Evening Post today said: 

This progressive step for the benefit of the 
owner, the architect, the builders and allied 
business interests, is gratifying to all who 
have been so anxious to see the old methods 
eliminated and safer and more economical 
business practices instituted, and it is a 
source of great pride to us that .the new 
system has been initiated here. 

In interviews with officers and prominent 
members of the building fraternity they have 
expressed appreciation of the fact that Cap- 
tain Davis has so promptly inaugurated the 
use of the new documents. 

Captain Davis, who has been prominent in 
national affairs of the institute, represented 
the local chapter at its national convention 
in Washington last December when this 
matter was finally determined by its action 
in its consideration and settlement. The 
initial movement in this reform was made 
in Louisville and both the architects and 
builders in this city have been prominent in 
the national discussion and consideration of 
this important question. 

The prompt use of these documents by one 
of the leaders of the profession in this city 
shows a progressive spirit and a desire to 
conduct improvements in a prompt, efficient 
and economical manner, which is of such 
great importance to the improvements in 
the community. 

Fhis question was fully discussed in the 
building page of the Evening Post, extend- 
ing over several months, and the various 
articles were copied in many of the national 
building journals. Their prompt use in this 
city is indicative of the fact that the new 
documents recommended by the national as- 
sociations will be — for general use. 

It is generally predicted by interested per- 
sons that building improvement performed 
under these conditions will be materially re- 
duced in cost to the owner and that many of the serious losses, 
delays and embarrassments heretofore encountered will be elim- 
inated when building is conducted under such clear, definite 
and equitable conditions as are laid down in this set of plans. 








REPUDIATES ACTS OF MANAGER. 


Sewell Association Authorizes Prosecution of Former 
Employee—Misconduct Alleged. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 10.—At a meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, held at the Semi- 
nole Hotel here today, the officers of the association were 
authorized—and vigorously so—to institute legal pro- 
ceedings immediately against former Traffic Manager 
Charles A. Bland on the charge of forgery, obtaining 
money under false pretenses ete. This action brings 
into the open for the first time a serious situation 
which developed in the association some weeks ago in 
connection. with Bland’s office which has been held in 
strict confidence by the officers and members until to- 
day. One morning some weeks ago the morning paper 
related a disgraceful incident that had occurred on 
one of the principal down town street corners the night 
before, in which Bland was the central figure, involving 
an angry assault upon his stenographer, with whom he 
had been quarreling. Mr. Bland’s immediate resigna- 
tion was accepted and a new traffic manager was em- 
ployed. This brought’ to light an unexpected condition 
of affairs connected with Bland’s office. 

At a hurriedly called meeting of the traffic commit- 
tee the fact was developed that Bland had been in 
the habit of collecting freight claims from the railroads 
in the names of divers members of the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association, which he failed to place to the 
credit of the parties for whom he obtained the claims. 
At the meeting of the association today members of the 
traffic committee explained that Bland had forged 









TO CONFER ON. FOREST SERVICE WORK. 


Specialists Will Discuss Lumber Investigations and 
Experiments at Madison, Wis. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—The nation-wide study 
of the lumber industry, which is being made jointly 
by the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of Commerce, and the other industrial and technical 
investigations and experiments which have been carried 
on by the Forest Service in the last two years, will be 
discussed at a conference of Forest Service officials at 
Madison, Wis., April 14 to 17. 

The Forest Service Laboratory, the Washington of- 
fice of Industrial Investigations, and each of the seven 
national forest districts will be represented at the con- 
ference by specialists. Among the subjects for discus- 
sion are: Cooperation of the Forest Service with in- 
dustries, lumber distribution in the United States, utili- 
zation of low-grade lumber and mill waste, adaptation 
of manufacturing and grading to specific classes of con- 
sumers, unification and standardization of lumber grades, 
study and development of general markets for national 
forest timber, mill scale studies, including technical 
methods, tallying ete.; lumber depreciation, and the col- 
lection and compilation of lumber price data. 

The information already collected by the Forest Serv- 
ice under some of these headings includes the most ex- 
haustive data on the mechanical properties of wood ever 
collected by any agency in the world, and already has 
resulted in practical reforms and big savings to sev- 
eral of the important wood-using industries. 





WANT TO RAZE OLD LANDMARK. 


ToLepO, Ouro, April 10.—The village of Maumee, 
eight miles from this city, is greatly perturbed by the 
effort of real estate dealers to raze the historic old 

Lucas County Courthouse, one of the 














OLD COURTHOUSE AT MAUMEE, OHIO, SCENE OF DUDLEY’S MASSACRE. 


ter, but at the same time it is losing more than that amount 
on other classifications of mail. Letter mail at the present 
time is being charged twice the amount it costs the govern- 
ment to handle it, hence the huge profit. 

The largest business enterprise in the world is represented 
by the United States Postoffice Department, which, however, 
is being conducted in a manner far from just. The post- 
office was established primarily for the distribution of letter 
mail at about the cost of service. It was not intended that 
one class of mail should be distributed at an enormous an- 
nual loss and that letter mail should be compelled to pay an 
enormous profit to take care of that loss. No large mercan- 
tile establishment would permit one department to exist at 
the expense of another but would rather make each self- 
sustaining. 

This is primarily the reason that the campaign for one- 
cent letter postage is being conducted throughout the United 
States. In mere justice to the letter writing public we are 
entitled to a one-cent letter rate at this time and if sufficient 
pressure is brought to bear on Congress I am convinced that 
we can secure such a rate. Carry first-class mail approxi- 
mately at cost and there would be no further complaint. 


I wish to draw the attention of men in our business to the 
diligent efforts which are being put forth by the National 
One-Cent Letter Postage Association to secure this much 
needed reform. Only by coéjperation through such an organi- 
zation as this can such a reform be obtained. We feel that 
there is but one result that can come from the present cam- 
paign, and that is the inauguration of a one-cent rate for all 
letter mail, and it will come as a soon as the business men of 
this country join heartily in demanding it. Government offi- 
cials, including those in charge of the postoffice department 
who have grown expert in the handling of huge volumes of 
mail matter, agree that a one-cent letter rate should be estab- 
lished at once and are working heartily toward this end. Were 
it left with them to determine the question a one-cent letter 
rate would doubtless be instituted at once. It is necessary, 
however, for Congress to take prompt action before the lower 
rate can be inaugurated. To persuade congressmen of the 
necessity for this reform it will be necessary for the users of 
letter postage of this city as well as the country at large to 
get together and make a concerted effort to impress officials 
with the necessity for this reform. ‘This can be done only 
through such an organization as the National One-Cent Let- 
ter Postage Association. 

The National One-Cent Letter Postage Association has its 
headquarters in the New England Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Charles W. Burrows is president and George T. McIntosh is 
secretary-treasurer. The association now has members in 
every State in the Union and is actively engaged in prose- 
cuting a campaign in Congress for the passage of the one- 
cent letter rate. 


landmarks of the village. The old build- 
ing, with its massive colonial pillars, 
marks the spot made famous by the Dud- 
ley Massacre in May, 1813, when the Eng- 
lish and Indians under Proctor and 
Tecumseh, attacked Colonel Dudley’s 
troops from Kentucky and nearly 1,000 
men were killed. 

Chief Justice Waite, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, filed his first 
brief in this structure, and Daniel Web- 
ster once pleaded a case there. 

The old courthouse, a combination of 
brick and wood construction, was erected 
in 1838 and is not only a historic monu- 
ment but a standing argument as to the 
durability of wooden structures. Promi- 
nent citizens desire to preserve the old 
structure and make it a repository for 
historic relics. ' 








LARCH AND PINE SHIPMENTS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 12.— Ship- 
ments of lumber for March as reported 
by members of the Montana Larch & 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association. wére 
11,036,620 feet as compared with 6,920,- 
898 feet for the corresponding month of 
1914, an increase of 4,115,722 feet or 
59.4 percent. The distribution of this 
year shows a marked increase to the 
States ‘of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota and Montana. The shipments 
for the first three months of 1915 aggregated 22,152,399 
feet, as compared with 21,693,603 feet for. the first 
three months of 1914, an increase of practically 2 per- 
cent. The members show a stock on hand April 1,.1915, 
of 83,000,000 feet as compared with 60,000,000 feet on 
hand April 1, 1914, an increase of 23,000,000 feet or 
38.5 percent. 


TO OBSERVE FIRE PREVENTION DAY. 


Presque IsiE, Mz., April 12.—Fire Prevention Day 
will be observed here Thursday, April 29, by a public 
meeting in Municipal Hall, for which the following pro- 
gramme has been arranged: 

Importance of fire prevention—Fire Chief H. R. Pipes. 

Fireproof building construction—Charles H. Smith. 

Best roofing material—Ralph H. Sprague. 

Public buildings and fire prevention therein—E. M. Libby. 

Our fire department efficiency—L. T. Porter. 

Importance of cleaning up, inside and outside buildings— 
BE. I. Waddell. 

Laws relating to fire protection—Phillip D. Phair. 

Fire insurance—Nathan F. Perry. ° 

First aid of fires—Dr. F. E. Bennett. 

The name of Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, of 
the National Fire Protection Association, the gallant Don 
Quixote whose quivering lance is ever couched for a tilt 
with a wooden windmill, does not appear on this glad- 
some list, but it is possible that the gentleman who will 
handle item three on the program will attend carefully 
to Mr. Wentworth’s interests. 

Fire prevention is something that all well-informed 
lumbermen thoroughly believe in, and it is unfortunate 
that one of the leading lumbermen of this section, where 
the lumber business is the most important industry, has 
not been invited to speak on ‘‘The Proper Use of Lum- 
ber,’’? or on ‘‘The Criminal Neglect of Automatic 
Sprinkler Protection.’’ These subjects would bring out 
more information of lasting value to the community 
than a diatribe on the hunger of patent roofing manu- 
facturers for business. 
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GOES ON RECORD AS OPPOSED TO THE USE OF WOOD. 


Ambiguous Proposed Code of the Society Advocating Fire Elimination Subjected to Inquiry—Secretary Sidesteps Per- 
tinent Questions—How the Code Reads and How It Is Interpreted. 


In its issue of January 16 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
published the following letter: 

January 7, 1915. 

MEMBERS OF SOCIETY ADVOCATING FIRE ELIMINATION: 
y resolution of the S. A. F. E. at its meeting on Decem- 
31 the secretary was instructed to send to every member 
of the organization a copy of the “Declaration. of Policy Re- 
garding Fire Limits and Building Regulations,” drawn up 
xy a committee composed of Floyd E. Waite, V. G. Marani 
and C. A. Bliss, appointed for that duty ata previous meet- 
ing of the society. 

Inclosed is a rough preof of the code. Please read it care- 
fully and return with your suggestions for uaditions or re- 
vision, if any, not later than Tuesday, January 12. The 
code will be submitted for adoption at the meeting of the 
society January 14. 

This code, when adopted, will be printed for wide distri- 
bution. It will be valuable for use by our members and will 
exert some influence upon future building. Consider that any 
such code must be broadly general in its uature, but at 
the same time its purpose is to deal justly with all materials 
and recommend only that which will result in the greatest 
encouragement to safe building construction. 

R. P. Stopparpv, Secretary. 





With this letter as the introduction the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN published the rough draft of a ‘‘code’’ 
which was distributed with Mr. Stoddard’s letter, the 
entire text being reproduced without comment of any 
kind. 

Subsequently the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received the 
following letter from Mr. Stoddard: 

February 9, 1915. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, IIl. 

Gentlemen: In your issue of January 16 you published in 
full the rough proof of a “declaration of policy” that was 
at the time in course of preparation by this organization. 
Since the tentative nature of the document was fully explained 
in the letter accompanying the copy, I feel that it was 
unethical for you to publish it. 

We invite the widest publicity possible for the completed 
code, a copy of which I am enclosing, but the printers’ proof 
which you printed was in no way an expression of the posi- 
tion or the findings of our committee. Inasmuch as you saw 
tit to use the tentative copy I would respectfully ask that 
you now publish the final copy as approved by our organi- 
zation. 

In this campaign in the interest of fire prevention I have 
not been unfair to any material. I aim to be ethical in all 
my activities and if I have failed I sincerely regret it. For 
months | have had in my possession letters sent out by lumber 
organizations that would make the strongest kind of publicity 
for the trade papers opposed to your own but I have not per- 
mitied their publication. 

Let us all be fair. Rh. BP. Sropparp. 


New Code Differs from the One Proposed. 
Accompatiying this letter was a copy of the ‘‘code’’ 
as adopted by the Society Advocating Fire Elimination, 
differing very materially from the proposed code that 
accompanied Mr. Stoddard’s letter of January 7. The 
text of the ‘‘code’’ as adopted follows: 


THE ESSENTIALS OF SAFE BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Declaration of Policy Adopted by Society Advocating Fire 
Elimination. 


The recommendations contained in this code affecting city 
fire districts and general building regulations are based upon 
investigation of fire losses and the origin of fires and embrace 
the engineers, city building commissioners and_ practical 
builders. 

It Is Better to Be Safe. 

There is a rapidly growing inclination to consider the fire 
hazard in building construction. Where formerly the build- 
ing owner gave more thought to the first cost than to safety 
the annual fire loss of the country, mounting into hundreds 
of millions of dollars in actual property waste, -has devel- 
oped a tendency toward conservation. 

“How may I make my building fire-safe?’ is a question the 
building owner is asking his architect and contractor to 
answer. The advice “Use non-burnable materials’ does not 
fully answer the question. The inflammable contents of the 
building must be considered and it is only in the safe designing 
and construction of the building that the greatest degree of 
fire resistance is obtained. 

This code expresses the consensus given by practical men 
engaged in fire fighting; official building inspection and build- 
ing construction in an investigation conducted by the Society 
Advocating Fire Elimination. It serves.a double purpose in 
that it also puts the organization on record as to its policy 
regarding fire limits and building regulations. 

Necessarily any such code must be general in all its terms 
and the principles back of the recommendations here are 
intended to apply to all American communities. The aim of 
the code is to recommend essentials of building construction 
that will eliminate the most prevalent causes of fires, 

In General. 

The Society Advocating Fire Elimination is a national 
organization created for the purpose of promoting safe build- 
ing construction as a means of reducing the fire loss. <A 
society organized for such purposes should have a fixed policy 
in regard to fire limits in cities and towns, and also a 
definite policy with reference to general building regulations. 

By taking a too radical departure the aims of this organi- 


zation may be defeated. The society therefore does not 
attempt immediately to change all existing conditions. Ac- 


cordingly the society has adopted the following declaration 
of policy with reference to these matters: 
Building Construction. 
SECTION I, 

The classification of building construction is entirely one of 
relative ability to resist attacks by fire and therefore in all 
building codes the term “fireproof” should be replaced by 
“fire-resistive’ and ordinary frame construction should be 
classed as “combustible.” 








SecTion II. 

The society is unqualifiedJy and absolutely opposed to 
the use of wooden shingles or any other inflammable mate- 
rials for roofing purposes on buildings of every type of con- 
struction .wherever located. Investigation proves that in- 
flammable roofing more than any other single construction 
feature is responsible for fire and the communicating of 
tire from one building to another. 

The society also recommends the wider use of incombustible 
lath in all construction as an important means of reducing 
the danger of spreading fire. It finds that wooden lath fre- 
quently are the agency that permits an originally controllable 
ure to spread throughout the building in which it starts. 

SecTion III. 

In buildings of composite construction the combustible 
portions of the construction should be so built as not to 
contain, in any part, any concealed air spaces, and if the con- 
siruction is such as to make concealed air spaces necessary, 
then such spaces should be fire-stopped at proper intervals. 

Section IV. 

We believe in limiting the height of buildings for the 
purpose of facilitating the work of firemen, conserving human 
life and in improving the artistic appearance of our cities. 

SECTION VY. 

While we believe all single or double dwellings should 
have incombustible exteriors and that houses so built are 
more economical for the owner, we hold that all buildings 
occupied by more than two families should be required by 
law to be constructed with outside walls of incombustible 
or fire-resistive material. All buildings which are more than 
three stories in height and are occupied by more than two 
families should be constructed of fire-resistive and incombust- 
ible material throughout to the extent of outside walls, parti- 
tions, floors, and roofs. 

Section VI. 

In all buildings vertical openings should be protected 
with enclosures of incombustible material. This applies 
to elevator, stairway, dumbwaiter, and similar openings, 
and includes pipe shafts, unless such pipe shafts are fire- 

stopped at all floor levels. 

We also recommend that stairway and elevator shafts be 
designed so as to be as iar removed from each other as 
possible. 

Secrion VII. 

We believe that chimney construction should be protected 
by the proper installation of fire-clay flue-lining; and this 
should apply regardless of the use to which the chimney is 
to be put. But such recommendation necessarily exempts 
chimneys which are lined with fire-brick, with proper air-space, 
or chimneys of special construction, such as those constructed 
of re-enforced concrete, concrete chimneys with recessed 
or lipped joint, or radial brick. 

Section VIII. 

The society believes that all hotels, lodging houses, hospi- 
tals or other public or semi-public buildings more than two 
stories in height, in which large numbers of persons are 
likely to be assembled, should be constructed throughout of 
incombustible and fire-resistive materials, including doors 
and their frames and windows and frames. 

The society recommends legislation prohibiting the udver- 
tising of any hotel, lodging house, assembly building or the- 
iter as fireproof when said building is not absolutely tireproof 
(fire-resistive) by nature of its construction, and this society 
will work for the passage of such a law affecting all territory 
to which its activities extend. 

SECTION IX. 

We recommend that the undivided areas of all buildings 
should be limited according to the hazard created: First, by 
the construction of said building, and, second, by the use 
of the building. When such divisions are necessary we recom- 
mend that nothing but walls of masonry be used and that all 
openings in such walls be equipped with standard automatic 
fire doors, and that such equipment be approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters or any other responsible 
national testing laboratory. 

SECTION X, 
The society recommends the installation in all public build- 


ings, regardless of the fire-resistive quality of their construc-. 


tion, of fire-resistive containers for all public documents. 
Fire Districts, 
SECTION XI. 

We are in favor of establishing fire districts in all cities 
aud towns and would set off such areas as are confined to 
business purposes where all construction shall be of such a 
nature as to prevent a rapid spread of fire or the communica- 
tion of fire from one structure to another. We are in favor of 
extending the fire limits to include sections which have been 
shown by experience or by the nature of existing fire hazards 
to be necessary for the proper protection of life and property. 

SECTION XII. 

There should also be included in the fire districts sections 
that are built up of combustible construction and are adja- 
cent to or have become surrounded by superior construction 
of a higher grade as regards fire resistance and in which said 
combustible construction is a menace to the better buildings. 
We also believe that all sections of a city or town, in which 
the building growth of said city has shown a preponderance 
for superior building construction with incombustible ex- 
teriors, should be included in said fire district and also that 
the fire limits include adjacent areas which are still open for 
development in accordance with the prevailing type of con- 
struction. Our interpretation of this clause is that fire dis- 


tricts should be so organized that they will anticipate the © 


future building up of sections dedicated to business purposes ; 
and all sections that have been residence districts and are, 
on account of the expansion of industrial or business centers, 
being converted to business purposes. 

SEcTION XIII. 

The society believes that all thoroughfares or main arteries 
of traffic in cities or towns through which are run street car 
lines or service wires of high voltage should be included 
within the fire limits and that the exteriors of buildings 
erected in said territory should consist of non-combustible 
materials and that said fire zone should extend about 
200 feet from the street line in both directions. 


General. 
SECTION XIV. 

This society is opposed to mentioning by name, in any 
building code, any one particular material of the many excel- 
lent materials used and approved for fire-resistive construc- 
tion, and goes on record as in favor of uniformity in all 
building codes, when relating to the use and application of 
any building material which has been proven capable and 
suitable for the purpose desired after having passed any na- 
tional or other accepted standard fire test for such purpose. 

SECTION XV. ’ 

We advise any action necessary to urge the codperation 
of Congress in an effort to secure proper legislation covering 
required physical standards for the highest types of fire- 
resistive construction to the end that such standards may 
be used by States and municipalities in their laws and 
ordinances ; and we recommend that all national societies 
having standards bearing on this subject submit such stand- 
ards to the Federal Government for the purpose of insuring 
uniformity of test requirements. 

SEcTION XVI. 

This society further aims to coéperate with engineers, archi- 
tects, builders, building owners, the building departments 
of cities and towns and all allied organizations in an effort 
to educate the public mind to safer and less combustible 
building construction. It stands on record as being willing 
to render to all parties interested any suggestion and advice 
that may ultimately produce the desired result. The society 
does not further the interest of any one material but en- 
courages the use of all fire-resistive building materials as a 
means of reducing the enormous fire waste of the United 
States and Canada. 


_ In order to clear up certain doubtful points and to 
determine the actual policy of the Society Advocating 
Fire Elimination toward the use of wood—a material 
that is not produced by members of the Society Advo- 
eating Fire Elimination—the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
addressed to Mr. Stoddard the following communication: 
February 11, 1915. 
R. P. STopparpb, Executive Secretary, 
Society Advocating Fire Elimination, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Dear Sir: We have your letter of February 9 enclosing 
copy of pamphlet entitled "‘The Essentials of Safe Building 
Construction” with a request that we give it publicity. 

We must admit that we are not able to fathom your 
statement that it was unethical for us to publish your letter 
of January 7 and the so-called ‘‘code’’ which accompanied 
it. Your letter clearly explained that the ‘‘code” enclosed 
with it was a “rough proof’ and that it was to be revised. 

We are very much interested in this matter, and before 
publishing your declaration of policy would like to have 
some further information as to certain points and state- 
ments contained in the leafiect. 

On the cover we find this statement: ‘The recommenda- 
tions contained in this code affecting city districts and gen- 
eral building regulations are based upon investigations of fire 
losses and the origin of fires.’ 

We would like to know who made the investigation referred 
to and where the results of such investigations may be ob- 
tained. In what case have the fire loss statistics of any city 
of the United States been carefully compiled and analyzed 
as a basis for such a code as you have prepared? Is it not 
a fact that in connection with proposed legislation tending 
to regulate the making of insurance rates underwriters have 
invariably testified that they have no tabulations of fire expe- 
rience upon which to base insurance rates? 

In this connection we noted a few days ago an announce- 
ment to the effect that one of the insurance organizations— 
we believe it was the National Board of Fire Underwriters 

had decided to begin the compilation of fire loss statistics. 

Are you acquainted with the investigations that really have 
been made to determine the relative hazard involved in various 
types of construction ? 

We note in Section 2 of your code the following statement : 
“The society is unqualifiedly and absolutely opposed to the 
use of wooden shingles or any other inflammable materials 
for roofing purposes on buildings of every type of construc- 
tion wherever located.” In Section 14 we find this state- 
ment: “This society is opposed to mentioning by name in any 
building code any one particular material of the many ex- 
cellent materials used and approved” ete. May we inquire 
why you have no hesitation in mentioning adversely one par- 
ticular material although you are opposed to favorable men- 
tion of any particular one of the several materials manu- 
factured by your members? And may we inquire also as to 
the basis of your belief that a shingle roof should not 
be permitted, for example, on an isolated farmhouse? 

We wouid like to know also where you secured foundation 
in fact for the statement, “investigation proves that in- 
tlammable roofing more than any other single construction fea- 
ture is responsible for fire and the communication of fire from 
one building to another.” 

We would also like to have your explanation of the fol- 
lowing statement from Section 11: ‘We are in favor of 
extending the fire limits to include sections which have been 
shown by experience or by the nature of existing fire hazards 
to be necessary for the proper protection of life and property.” 
This sentence is so vague that it is difficult to determine even 
what its intended meaning is. 

We raise these questions because in connection with the 
publication of your declaration of policy we would like to 
have a definite statement from you on the points mentioned. 
We shall then be in better position to analyze your attitude 
on the question of fire prevention. 

Thanking you for the favor of an early reply, we are 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A Most Interesting Document. 


Mr. Stoddard’s reply, the most interesting document 
in the series, follows: 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: When I wrote you on February 9 asking that 
you publish our completed code I had no thought of “picking 
a quarrel.” Neither I nor the organization I represent have 
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any quarrel with the lumbermen. I do not believe that I 
have published any statements in the newspapers or that 
there is any statement in the pamphlet sent you that I would 
need to retract. 

I did think it unfair on the part of your magazine to 
publish the tentative document which was then in the course 
of preparation. You did not exact any statement from me as 
to our position when you published that. I don’t see why you 
should submit a number of questions before you publish ‘the 
corrected and completed document. I have no objections to 
taking up these questions in your letter of February 11 and 
answering them, and as I read your letter through the first 
time I intended to do so until I came to the eighth paragraph 
in which you say: 

“We note in Section 2 of your code the following statement: 
‘The society is unqualifiedly and absolutely opposed to the use 
of wooden shingles or any other inflammable materials for 
roofing purpose on buildings of every type of construction 
wherever located.’ In Section 14 we find this statement: 
‘This society is opposed to mentioning by name in any build- 
ing code any one particular material of the many excellent 
materials used and approved ete.’ ”’ 

I refrain from answering your other questions for fear that 


you would use them in an unfair, manner as you have 
statement from our pamphlet. ’ 

Why did you stop in the middle of Section 14 to try and 
show it as inconsistent with Section 2? In Section 14 you 
stop at the word “approved” while the balance of the sentence 
is as follows: “for fire resistive construction and goes on 
record as in favor of uniformity in all building codes where 
relation to the use and application of any building material 
has been proven capable and suitable for the purpose desired 
after having passed any national or other accepted standard 
fire tests for such purpose.” 

I do not believe that you can claim a contradiction when 
you read the whole section. You will know: that almost any- 
thing may be proven or disproven by speaking of parts of 
phrases and sentences as you have done in this case. I 
believe you also know that the wooden shingle would not be 
considered as a fire-resistive material. I believe that your 
handling of that one subject in your letter justifies me in not 
answering your questions. Of course we do not expect what 
might be called coéperation; we would peupeettalix ask, 
however, that in quoting us you do not stop in the middle of 
our sentences. 


this 


Very truly yours, R. P. Sropparp. 


Mr. Stoddard is nothing if ngt ingenious in attempt- 
ing to dispose of the whole question by charging that 
he has been misquoted, the supposed misquoting having 
occurred in a letter addressed to him and that hitherto 
has had no publicity. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no desire to criticise 
manufacturers of brick, tile, cement ete., for undertak- 
ing to advance their business interests through any le- 
gitimate channel. In the minds of some people there is 
a question whether the use of fire prevention propaganda 
as a means of furthering the sale of what Mr. Stoddard 
chooses to call ‘‘non-burnable materials’’ is entirely eth- 
ical. ‘Time undoubtedly will determine that question. 

The important thing after all is that the Society Ad- 
vocating Fire Elimination has put itself on record—re 
luctantly perhaps but nevertheless emphatically—as a 
society, in fact, advocating the use of construction ma- 
terials manufactured by its members.. Whether its ef 
forts will result in fire elimination remains to be seen. 





GOOD LUMBER IS DAMNED BY SUBSTITUTION OF POOR. 


How Those Who re to Use Lumber Instead of Cement Are Given the Double Cross—Wooden Mill Construction Can 
Compete Only If Properly Built—Loblolly Pine Uneconomical for Strength Members of Construction. 


The article in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
LERMAN telling of the delivery of loblolly pine for lami- 
nated factory flooring for use in a building where 
strictly heart longleaf pine was obviously the material 
required for the purpose, has naturally had considerable 
attention locally, although the principle involved is also 
of national importance. The contractor upon this par- 
ticular job was one of the early Monday morning callers 
at the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and in the 
course of conversation stated that the owner of this 
building was a, personal friend of his and it was his 
desire to produce a job which would be entirely satis- 
factory in every respect. He also stated that he se- 
cured the contract without competition and might easily 
have figured on lumber at an additional cost of $3 or $4 
a thousand if he had at the time understood the neces- 
sity for using material of this sort. He stated also 
that he went to the yard man with whom he had been 
dealing for years and to him stated that he wanted 
especially good material for this job, because of his own 
personal relationship with the owner. 

A representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
also been shown the original specification for the build- 
ing. It contains the ancient and hackneyed section read- 
ing ‘‘All materials shall be the best of their respective 
kinds obtainable upon the Chicago market.’’ That means 
everything or nothing according to the method of its 
interpretation. In practice it can hardly be considered 
to have any effective force whatever. Specifications for 
the timbers and laminated flooring were for No. 1 com- 
mon longleaf yellow pine, free from large and unsound 
knots ete. ete. Obviously the architect is not beyond 
criticism in having failed to specify heart longleaf pine 
for this job, or at least for those two floors above and 
below the refrigerated floor of the building, if not for 
the entire job. The cork lining for this refrigerated 
space will be constantly more or less moist, communicat- 
ing moisture to the laminated flooring against which it is 
directly applied. These floors being exposed on the other 
side to the ordinary temperatures of an unheated build- 
ing are in a position susceptible to dry rot, if anywhere 
it might be expected to manifest itself; and sap therefore 
should have been rigidly excluded even in longleaf pine. 

It was stated last week that this building will be built 
three stories at the present time, with two stories to be 
added later. In view of this fact the fourth story 
laminated floor is to be laid at the original construc- 
tion of the building, being then covered with a roof of 
3x6 material. The solution of the tangle in regard to 
this particular building will probably be reordering of 
the entire bill of laminated flooring. The contractor will 
use the 3x6 roof material for a temporary working floor 
for the first story and then progressively for a second 
and third working floor as the work progresses, giving 
time for the arrival of the new material. He will dis- 
pose of the loblolly pine elsewhere, probably with some 
assistance from the yard man from whom he purchased 
it. The actual difference in selling price between this 
loblolly pine and No. 1 common longleaf pine is only 
about $1 a thousand feet, with an additional premium 
of $3 or $4 altogether if heart longleaf is specified. To 
attempt to secure No. 1 longleaf from Chicago yard 
stocks, however, would involve a cost which has been re- 
ported from different quarters as $28 to $32 a thousand, 
or a very heavy advance upon the price for direct deliv- 
ery from the milis. 
strike of carpenters in Chicago may tie the building up, 
which, of course, will allow ample time for the replace- 
ment of the rejected material. 

There has been manifested some disposition to object 
to the publicity given this particular instance. It is 
argued that Chicago architects specify longleaf for 
laminated flooring when they really do not intend to 
insist upon it and that the architect who really wants 
longleaf should adopt some other method of indicating 
his wishes than merely writing it in the specification. 
It is claimed that many architects use the soft pedal on 
questions of quality when bids are being secured and 
become insistent on this point only as the material is 
received. 

It is also said that large quantities of loblolly pine have 
been used and are being used in Chicago for laminated 
factory floors. The architect and owner -permit it. The 
contractor (if others than contractors are telling the 
story) is the man who profits by it, and the lumberman, 
if he supplies the kind of material which is ordered, does 


It is possible that the threatened | 








not make it his business to see that it is the kind of 
material which will give satisfaction for that particular 
purpose, and therefore reflect credit upon himself and 
upon the lumber industry and help perpetuate the use 
of lumber in competition with its substitutes. The lum- 
berman appears to think that it is the duty of the owner, 
architect and contractor to make proper and intelligent 
use of the material, and that none of this responsibility 
rests upon his own shoulders. 

It is probably true that a considerable amount of 
loblolly pine is going into laminated factory flooring in 
Chicago as elsewhere. To state, however, that this is the 
wood that is universally used for that purpose is going 
entirely too far. There are many architects who insist 
upon securing the material which they specify and who 
specify longleaf pine, for this use only when longleaf pine 
is what they want and what they will accept. , 

Something also might be said as to the intrinsic fitness 
of loblolly for such a use. Paragraph 539 of the Chi- 
cago Building Ordinances assigns to Douglas fir and yel- 
low pine an extreme fiber stress of 1,300 pounds, com- 
pared to shortleaf yellow pine of 1,000 pounds. The 
architectural engineers of the Chicago Building Depart- 
ment are thoroughly well informed regarding the south- 
ern pines, and while undoubtedly a considerable amount 
of botanical shortleaf pine is passed in Chicago as long- 
leaf, it is material which has a density fully sufficient 
for the very moderate stress allowed by the Chicago 
ordinance. If these engineers have ever permitted lob- 
lolly pine to pose as longleaf, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
has not as yet been able to secure any information to 
that effect. A laminated factory: floor, consisting of 
pieces set close together on edge and having a thickness 
of 6 or 8 inches or in rare cases thicker, is intended to 
bear that proportion of the floor load which is equivalent 
to its proper strength factor. It distributes this floor 
load over girder spans of 12, 14 or 16 feet, or even 
18 feet, as in the case of the cheese warehouse herein 
under discussion. In this respect it differs from a 
matched factory floor laid upon floor beams of much 
closer span, 4 feet or less on centers. Such buildings 
are not, however, of typical mill construction. The 
manual of ‘‘Slow Burning or Mill Construction,’’ issued 
by the Insurance Engineering Experiment Station of the 
Associated Factory Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 
says: 

We do not approve of what has sometimes been miscalled 
mill construction: Longitudinal girders resting upon posts 
on which girders are placed 4 feet or less on centers. This 
construction not only adds to the exposed surface of wood used, 
but the disposal of the timbers obstructs the action of sprink- 
lers, and prevents the sweeping of a hose stream from one side 
of the mill to the other, 

This manual recommends bays or bents of 8-foot span 
or greater, necessarily therefore calling for flooring of 
sufficient strength to carry the floor load across these 
spaces, 

The strength factor of air-dried beams 7 and 8 inches 
deep, as given by Bulletin 108 of the Forest Service, is 
stated for longleaf pine at 4,227 pounds and for loblolly 
3,114 pounds, or 73.6 percent. It follows that for use 
in beams where the fiber stress at elastic limit is the 
controlling factor, No. 1 common loblolly pine is intrin- 
sically worth $17.70 a thousand feet, as compared with a 
price of $24 a thousand feet for No. 1 common longleaf 
pine. 

Under the Chicago building ordinance, however, already 
quoted, the efficiency of loblolly pine (based upon this 
factor) to longleaf is as 1,000 pounds to 1,300 pounds, 
or 77 percent. Loblolly pine, therefore, for use in Chi- 
cago would intrinsically be worth $18.48, as compared 
with $24 for longleaf based upon the relative strength 
of the two woods. 

Where, however, the length of the span exceeds a cer- 
tain moderate limit, the safe load which the beam will 
carry will produce an undesirable amount of deflection; 
the stiffness of the beam rather than its ultimate safe 
load is the limit of the actual load which can be figured. 
Here also loblolly pine is at a disadvantage inasmuch 
as Bulletin 108, already referred to, gives the modulus 
of elasticity in beams 7 and 8 inches deep as 1,634 
pounds per square inch for longleaf and 1,178 pounds for 
loblolly. For spans, therefore, such as were used in this 
cheese warehouse, a laminated floor of loblolly pine will 
carry but 72 percent of the gross load which longleaf 
pine would carry, upon a given minimum of allowable 


deflection. Its value is therefore about $17.25 a thou- 
sand feet as compared with $24 a thousand feet for long- 
leaf, where the factor of stiffness controls. 

As already stated, the actual difference in selling price 
between these two woods in Chicago at the present time 
is only about $1 a thousand feet. What architect,-there- 
fore, who understands his business is permitting his 
clients to have loblolly thrust upon them for this pur 
pose? What contractor is willing to base his business 
reputation upon the practice of attempting to put in 
loblolly pine where longleaf is specified, thereby possibly 
securing for himself an additional profit which can not 
be more, and is usually less, than $1 a thousand feet, 
thereby causing a depreciation in the actual strength of 
the completed building amounting to a much greater 
sum? What lumberman would prefer at the present 
time, when the prime longleaf pine which formerly went 
to Europe is begging for a domestic market, to see lob- 
lolly substituted for longleaf under such conditions? 

Some reference has already been made in this article 
to the architectural engineers of the Building Depart- 
ment of Chicago. One of these very engineers, J. Nor- 
man Jensen, was one of the speakers at the rectnt mass 


meeting of the Forest Products Federation and read 
an excellent address summarizing the difference in costs 
between mill construction and concrete buildings. The 


conclusion of his article was as follows: » 


With column spacing not exceeding 16 feet, mill construction 
building designed for 100 pounds live load cost 20 percent less 
than concrete buildings ; for 150 pounds live load 15 percent 
less and for 200 pounds live load about 10 percent less. When 
the live load was 350 pounds or over, a concrete building was 
cheaper. 

The architect designing a mill construction building, 
therefore, who may designedly specify and accept lob- 
lolly pine for his laminated flooring has entirely can- 
celled the lower cost advantage of mill construction in 
that building as far as the cost of floors is concerned 
and this is so even should he design the sizes of girders 
only for the allowable load upon the loblolly flooring. 
When, however, he designs the girders for a load of say 
200 pounds to the square foot with the expectation that 
longleaf pine will be used for the laminated flooring and 
figures his loads accordingly, if he permits the con- 
tractor to make an added profit by substitution of the 
poorer material he thereby reduces the floor loading 
capacity of the finished floor by 23 to 28 percent, al- 
though he has put into the girders all of the size and 
cost necessary to carry the full designed load. 

These remarks apply of course only to this type of 
flooring. For subfloors. of 2 inches or less, to be covered 
with hardwood flcoring in the usual manner and laid 
upon beams 2 or 3 feet upon centers, the strength factor 
of the subfloor is not so important and loblolly pine may 
perhaps in many cases sufficiently answer the require- 
ments. There is, however, no field (based upon merit) 
for the use of loblolly pine in laminated flooring any 
more than in beams or columns or girders, until the dif- 
ference in price between the two woods shall be very 
materially greater than at the present time. If such 
use is permitted it is absolutely suicidal in its effects 
upon the competition of lumber with cement and other 
materials. It is time that the lumbermen realized this 
and did something about it. 

Loblolly pine is a very excellent wood and because of 
the rapid growth of this timber will come into increas- 
ing use as the supply of the shortleaf and longleaf 
varieties decreases. Like every other wood, however, it 
should be selected for those uses to which it is fitted. 
It certainly should not be forced into substitution for 
longleaf pine for those uses where the strength and 
resistance to decay of longleaf are prime requisites. If 
the manufacturers of longleaf pine who now can not sell 
their prime grades for export would give a little atten- 
tion to the matter they would be able to conquer and 
hold the domestic field which by right belongs to them. 

The interest of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in this 
matter is not, however, that of promoting the sale of 
one kind of material as against another. It is merely 
to see that the use of lumber shall not be undermined 
and demand for lumber thereby be materially reduced 
by its flagrantly improper use; without regard to whether 
the fault for the situation lies at the door of the carpen- 
ter, the contractor, the city wholesaler or the mill op- 
erator. 

To the criticism that a single instance and a single 
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contractor have been singled out for comment, the reply 
may be made that every progressive movement must be- 
gin somewhere, and that some further definite things 
remain to be said in the future about other mill con- 
structed buildings in Chicago and elsewhere and the 
kind of material which goes into them. 





DRASTIC BUILDING CODE PROPOSED. 


Massachusetts Measure Is of Sweeping Application 
—lIts Relation to Fire Protection. 


Boston, Mass., April 12.—No measure is coming be- 
fore the Massachusetts legislature this session in which 
lumbermen are more deeply concerned, or which is 
likely to have a more far-reaching effect ‘upon all inter- 
ests allied with the building trades, than house bill 
1750, providing sweeping changes in the State build- 
ing laws. To lumbermen one of the most important 
features of the proposed law is that it makes uniform 
the code governing the use of building materials. It 
will relieve the unsettled conditions resulting from the 
unwarranted and haphazard restrictions of the use of 
wood in many localities resulting from ill-advised fire 
protection laws, which have been pushed through by 
certain interests with unusual aggressiveness the last 
year or two. 

Hearings before the committee on mercantile affairs, 
which has the State building law bill in charge, promise 
to bring a large representation of property owners, 
builders, architects, contractors and lumber dealers to 
the State house. The hearing date has not been as- 
signed as yet, but announcement is expected to be made 
soon by the committee. 

Anticipating general interest in the new building bill 
the Massachusetts Real Estate Exchange has distrib- 
uted nearly 2,000 copies of a digest of the proposed 
law taken from the lengthy report of the special com- 
mission named to draft it. Accompanying the digest 
was a letter in which the exchange requested its mem- 
bers and others who are interested in the bill to 
communicate their views, whether in favor or opposed, 
to the proposed act. The attitude which the exchange 
will take in conducting the hearing before the legis- 
lative committee depends upon the replies received. 

Seven members of the exchange are to be appointed 
at once by the president, John J. Martin, as a com- 
mittee to confer with similar committees of the Boston 
Real Estate Exchange and Auction Board, the Boston 
Society of Architects, the Master Builders’ Association, 
the Contractors’ & Builders’ Association and with the 
special commission that drafted the law. 

The digest points out that the bill is applicable to 
every city and town in the commonwealth and to the 
construction, alteration, removal, repairs, equipment, 
occupation, height, area, location and maintenance of 
all structures except Federal buildings, bridges and 
wharves. 

A State building commissioner with a salary of $7,500 
a year is provided. Deputy commissioners may be ap- 
pointed by the commissioner at salaries of $3,500 a 
year. Boards of appeal of three to five members may be 
established in communities. The State commissioner is 
eligible to serve on such boards. The commissioner 
also is required to name a special advisory board of 
three experts to consider use of materials, methods 
ete. not contemplated by the proposed act. 

It is provided that no building shall be higher than 
125 feet except parapets ete. There shall be also but 
one habitable story in the building for each 10 feet 
in street width. The height of buildings in Boston is 
not affected by the proposed act. 

The act also comprehends four building districts in 
which the type of construction shall be restricted to 
certain prescribed classes, such districts to be decided 
upon by the several communities. This provision is. 
of especial importance to the lumber trade, since it 
would protect their products from such unfair dis- 
crimination as the recent anti-shingle ordinance passed 
in the city of Newton, where no distinction is made 
between the closely settled business centers and the 
outlying villages in prohibiting wooden roofs. 

Relative to fire protection the commissioner is given 
power to issue regulations pertaining to any part of 
the State. In this respect the commissioner is given 
jurisdiction over heads of fire departments and a $1,000 
fine is provided for violation of any such regulations. 












The commissioner is required to hear all appeals from 
acts and decisions of heads of fire departments and 
other persons acting under authority of the State com- 
mission. This again would give relief from inexpedient 
activities of various alleged fire protection interests 
that now result in unsettled conditions in several lo- 
ealities in the State. 

While there are some features of the proposed build- 
ing law which could be made more accordant with the 
desires of the lumber trade, in the main it seems to 
be the fairest and most practical measure that could 
be drawn with due regard to all interests concerned. 
The gravest danger is that some of the strong interests 
that oppose certain of the features which lumbermen 
regard as the most essential and fair will succeed in 
emasculating the bill with amendments that will leave 
building conditions in the State about as chaotic as 
they are today. Within the last few days a movement 
has been started to have the Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association (Inc.), the Massachusetts Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, the Lumber Trade Club, 
and similar organizations of lumbermen strongly rep- 
resentéd at the coming hearings so that the interests 
of the lumber trade and of the general public will be 
safeguarded and the measure sent through the legis- 
lature in equitable form. 





INSURANCE POLICIES ARE CANCELED. 


Companies Call Three-Decker Wood T t 
Construction a Fire Menace, Hence Cancelations. 





Boston, Mass., April 14.—Another line of attack on 
wooden construction has been uncovered by the Boston 
agents“ of four large stock fire insurance companies. 
They have recently canceled upwards of 150 policies in 
the Faulkner district of Malden, a residential city in the 
metropolitan district of Boston, on the ground that the 
three-decker wooden tenement construction permitted by 
the Malden building department in that section is a 
‘*fire menace.’’ 

Attempts to get Malden to prohibit the use of wooden 
shingles and to place an official ban on the construction 
of wood-frame houses for more than two families have 
failed. Instead of making Malden a sort of ‘‘fireless 
cooker’’ city some people thought it more in the public 
interest and more intelligent to raise the standard of 
the fire department and develop reasonable fire protec- 
tion with proper water supply etc. Fire commissioner 
Campbell issued a statement that the Faulkner district 
was not properly protected, and that economizing on 
apparatus and equipment at the risk of lives and prop- 
erty was almost criminal. His report, in which he did 
not mince words, was reprinted in the Fireman’s 
Standard. 

Shortly thereafter the Boston agents of the Western 
Fire, Mercantile Fire & Marine, American Central and 
the Hamburg-Bremen fire insurance companies noti- 
fied their policy holders in the Faulkner district that 





GREAT BUILDING GAINS IN MARCH. 


Increases in Wilkes-Barre, Troy, Evansville, Syracuse, 
Utica, Scranton, Newark and Other Cities. 


Building operations in sixty-three cities, according 
to figures compiled by the American Contractor, Chi- 
cago, during March were very favorable over those of 
February. During the first-three months of 1915 
building permits issued in the principal cities of the 
country totaling $120,567,277 as compared with $125,- 
782,552 for the corresponding period last year, a loss 
of 4 percent. While March, 1914, showed expendi- 
tures amounting to $61,393,181, for March, 1915, the 
figures are $53,162,521, or a decrease of 15 percent. 
Inereases are shown in twenty-nine cities, some of 
them being notable, among which the following show 
percentage gains: Wilkes-Barre, 482 percent; Troy, 
301 percent; Evansville, 275 percent; Syracuse, 262 
pereent; Utica, 151 percent; Scranton, 140 percent; 
Newark, 100 percent; New Haven, 94 percent; Cin- 
cinnati, 57 percent, and Akron, 52 percent. 


The detailed statement for March, 1915, and for. 


March, 1914, and for the first three months of 1915 
and 1914 follows: 





their insurance was canceled. Many of these victims 
were poor men who had struggled for years to get 
money enough together to buy a home, and some were 
carrying mortgages so that cancelation of their fire 
insurance left them in a serious predicament, liable to 
lose all they had saved. 

In justification for their action the insurance men said 
they had similarly canceled policies in Chelsea because 
of dangerous conditions, and that only a year later 
came the Chelsea fire of Palm Sunday, 1908, with its 
enormous loss. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
that if the insurance men had gone before the Malden 
city fathers when the question of better fire protection 
was under consideration and talked with the same en- 
thusiasm that has been manifested in the campaign 
against wood, that Fire Commissioner Campbell would 
have been given the proper fire equipment he requested. 

The innocent victims of this campaign to eliminate 
wooden construction remember what the stock insurance 
companies do about a real fire menace such as that which 
caused the Salem fire, and naturally are not deeply im- 
pressed with the excuse given. In Salem there was a factory 
with extremely hazardous occupancy yet unprovided with 
the obvious safeguard of automatic sprinklers. The con- 
ditions were notorious, the New England Factory Mu- 
tuals would not touch the risk unless proper protection 
were installed, but the stock companies took it gladly 
as long as the tenant was willing to pay the high rate 
demanded. And this factory caused the dreadful Salem 
fire. 

To date it looks as if the antiwood people had the 
best of it, for instead of spending a few thousands of 
public funds to secure necessary fire protection the 
politicians are disposed to force private property owners 
to spend some millions by banning shingles, forbidding 
the construction of wooden frame houses for more than 
two familes and otherwise restricting the use of lumber 
in Malden home-building. 

That real fire prevention does not consist of restrict- 
ing the use of wood was proved last month in Boston, 
where the antiwoodite tong of highbinders has been 
rather successful in its activities. In March all records 
for the number of fires was broken in Boston, there 
being a total of 1,200 alarms in the thirty-one days. 

An instance of more intelligent methods of hire pre- 
vention occurred in Malden a few days ago when the 
proprietor of a small store was fined $5 for having a 
fire on his premises. It appeared that the fire was 
caused by matches placed carelessly on a shelf, but which 
should have been kept in a proper receptacle. 

Salem is beginning to realize that practical fire pre- 
vention means sane fire protection, and so the city has 
engaged Capt. Albert J. Caulfield, of the Boston fire 
department, to come to Salem, reorganize the fire depart- 
ment, arrange for adequate apparatus and plan a proper 
water supply. Salem people are beginning to realize 
that it would have been better to have done something 
like this in the first place instead of hysterically pass- 
ing laws after the fire restricting the use of wood and 
prohibiting wooden shingles. 

A little more of the weight of Building Commissioner 
O’Hearn’s heavy fire protective hand was lifted in Bos- 
ton last week by the State legislature passing an act 
legalizing the use of halls in the new Boston City Club, 
costing nearly a million dollars; the Ronan Memorial 
in Dorchester, the Elizabeth Peabody House in the West 
End and the Hibernian Building in Roxbury. O’Hearn 
refused to permit their use on the ground that they did 
not conform with his ideas of the building laws, but 
they are now O. K.’d by the State. 





CLAIM MILL IS A “ FIRE MENACE.” 


Dover-Foxcrort, Mer., April 13.—Charges that cer- 
tain residents of Foxcroft are trying to force John G. 
Sawyer, the box shook manufacturer and sawmill owner, 
to buy their land have been made by prominent men 
of the twin towns since the lumberman’s rebuilding 
plans for his burned mill were halted by protests to the 
selectmen. The protestants claimed that the restoration 
of the Sawyer box board sawmill on its former site would 
be a ‘‘fire menace.’’ This mill was one of the sub- 
stantial industries of the town and gave employment 
to a number of men. Mr. Sawyer owns the site where 
he desires to rebuild his mill, but he is now thinking of 
accepting attractive offers from other, neighboring towns 
and moving his business if the scheme to force him to 
buy land in another section of Foxcroft is not called off. 
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Represents Modern Idea of Sawmill Construction 





LAUREL, Miss. 

Already possessed of three 
splendid examples of good 
housekeeping as applied to 
sawmill operation, Laurel is 
justly proud of the latest ad- 
dition to its sawmill family, 
the big, fine plant of the 
Marathon Lumber Company, 
which is now running without 
hitch or hindrance and en- 
joying unusual success in find- 
ing a satisfactory market for 
its product, 

The Laurel street car sys- 
tem has been extended so that 
it reaches the Marathon 
plant via some of the most 
attractive residence streets of 
the city and a country road 
that is as picturesque as it is 
hilly and fully as hilly as it 
is picturesque. The car line 
terminates at a small lake, on 
the opposite side of which is 
the Marathon mill looking 
much as if it had_ sur- 
reptitiously quartered itself 
in somebody’s park. Certain- 
ly it follows that if an at- 
tractive location contributes 
to efficiency the Marathon 
mill should) produce an un- 
usual percentage of uppers. 
But, of course, that does not 
follow, because some sawmill 
operators are genii at butch- 
ering - everything, including 
the scenery. And it is in this 
connection that the Marathon 
mili tells a story that should 
interest every buyer of yel- 
low pine lumber. Here is a 
plant that started clean, is 
clean, and—the management 
swears, or at least affirms—is 
going to stay clean. It looks 
as spick and span as a double 
eagle fresh from the mint, all 
of which is a very interesting 
and eloquent indication of the 
kind of lumber it is making. 

Of course every sawmill is 
modern and up to date when 
described by the owner. And 
sometimes that sort of de- 
scription must cause even the 
old-line insurance agent, who 
dearly loves a 4 percent_rate, 
to smile just a little. But this 
Marathon mill does not have 
to call on anybody to testify 
to its thorough modernness, 
its up-to-dateness; nor does it 
include any freak ideas in- 
stalled to prevent the divi- 
dends from accruing too rap- 
idly. It is just a splendidly 
built and equipped plant that 
represents the best ideas of 
the day in efficient sawmill 
construction, operated by a 
management that, as the re- 
sult of many years of active 
lumbering operations in the 
North, ‘believes firmly in the 
necessity of careful manufac- 
ture and good hopsekeeping 
around the mill as stepping 
stones to trade success. 

The sawmill building meas- 
ures 72 by 250 feet and is of 
wood frame, covered with 
corrugated iron on roof and 
sides. The saw floor is steel 
and concrete and the building 
stands on concrete founda- 
tions. The equipment consists 
of two Union Iron Works 
heavy duty band mills, one 
Filer & Stowell horizontal re- 
saw and a Mershon vertical 
resaw, with the necessary in- 
cidental and accessory ma- 
chinery built by the D. J. 
Murray Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The capacity of the 
sawmill is 150,000 feet in ten 


hours. A lath mill cutting _ 


35,000 to 40,000 lath a day is 
operated. 

The planing mill building 
measures 120 feet square and 
is built of concrete, steel and 
corrugated iron, this part of 
the plant, considering its con- 
tents, being as nearly; as pos- 
sible of fireproof construc- 
tion. The equipment consists 





SCENES IN AND ABOUT THE PLANT OF THE MARATHON LUMBER COMPANY AT LAUREL, MISS. 


of four fast feed planers and 
matchers, one molder, one re- 
saw and four cutoff saws. 

A battery of seven Stand- 
ard dry-kilns, 21 by 104 feet 
each, built of brick with re- 
inforced concrete roofs and 
metal covered doors, affords 
ample drying capacity. 

Power for the plant is fur- 
nished by ten 72-inch by 18- 
foot Casey-Hedges boilers, de- 
veloping 800 horsepower. The 
main drive is by a Filer & 
Stowell twin Corliss engine 
with 18- by 42-inch eylinders, 
developing 750 horsepower. 

The loading platform is 900 
feet long, with concrete floor, 
and the loading track is de- 
pressed so as to bring car 
floors level with the platform. 

The timber ramps at the 
sawmill are 380 feet long. All 
stock is handled on _ two- 
wheeled buggies and trams 
are conspicuous for their ab- 
sence all of the alleys being 
floored with concrete. Splendid 
fire protection is furnished by 
a well 310 feet deep and a 
.750-gallon-per-minute pump, in 
addition to the usual log-pond 
water supply and a battery of 
heavy duty pumps having a 
capacity considerably in ex- 
cess of any probable demand, 
even in emergency. An effec- 
tive system of fire hydrants 
through the plant and yard 
insures adequate distribution 
of water supply. 

The Marathon Lumber 
Company’s logging facilities 
are in keeping with its mill 
equipment. Two Shay geared 
locomotives are employed haul- 
ing logs on the company’s 
own cars to the main line of 
the New Orleans, Mobile & 
Chicago Railroad, the junction 
of the logging line with the 
main line being near Montrose, 
Miss. A 60-ton Lima rod en- 
gine,-owned and operated by 
the lumber company but 
working under train orders 
given by the railroad com- 
pany, hauls from 150,000 to 
200,000 feet of logs at a trip. 
Sixty 50-foot skeleton log cars 
are employed. 

The logging ¢amp is almost 
entirely on wheels. There are 
ten camp cars, 12 feet wide 
and 40 feet long, each 
equipped with two tiers of 
single iron bunks. Each ear 
is fully screened and every- 
thing possible is done to keep 
this equipment in perfectly 
sanitary condition. Two din- 
ing cars, one for white and 
the other for negro labor, and 
a cook car, complete the camp 
equipment. 

The Marathon timber is by 
many regarded as containing 
some of the finest yellow pine 
in Mississippi and the supply 
is ample to insure many years 
of operation. Thus far the 
company has accumulated but 
a comparatively small stock, 
which, however, is fairly well 
assorted. It will be the aim 
of the management to carry 
normally ahout 10,000,000 feet 
and it is the intention to make 
special provision for taking 
the best of care of the retail 
yard trade, in which the com- 
pany expects to speeialize. 

The officers of the Mara- 
thon Lumber Company are: 
W. H. Bissell, president; B. F. 
Hammond, vice _ president; 
Cyrus C. Yawkey, secretary; 
Charles Edgar, treasurer; R. 
C. Schulz, general manager, 
and J. S. and Walter Alex- 
ander, directors. To those ac- 
quainted with the lumber 
trade of the North these 
names are familiar as repre- 
senting men who have been 
long and successfully identi- 
fied with high class operations 
in Wisconsin. 
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RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 


Retailers in a Colorado Town Found a Little Legal Scrutiny of Bankruptcy Proceedings a Good Thing — How a 
Nebraska Plant Was Made Over into a New One. 


DUBIOUS METHODS IN BANKRUPTCY PRO- 


CEEDINGS. 


LOVELAND, Coo. 
Perusal of the columns of your paper for the last 
not- 
withstanding I have not felt perfect ¢nough to go on 


fifteen years has been of immense value to me 
your staff of writers. However, there seems to 
be one matter that has so far escaped publicity 
in your columns that is important enough to be 
considered by all lumber dealers extending 
credit. 

For years the number of customers who pay 
their debts by bankruptey proceedings have in- 
creased until the has become burdensome. 
I presume that our city is about the average 
and, if it would be well for merchants to 
investigate bankruptcy proceedings as we have 
lone. 

When the idea was hatched and put up to 
one of our local attorneys he said that he would 
be willing to try it out on five acres, and between 
us it was agreed that we should obtain fifteen 
merchants willing to put up $2 each and a like 
amount for each of the first five cases of bank- 
ruptey proceedings interesting any one of the 
fifteen subscribing merchants. The liability of 
each subscriber was thereby limited to a total 
of $10. This gave the attorney a fee of $30 
for each case and an assurance of five cases, or 
a total fee of $150. Immediately upon notice of 
bankruptey proceedings our attorney called on 
the referee in bankruptcy and found that bank- 
rupt No. 1 had listed a schedule of something 
less than $3,000 of debts, with no assets; that 
he had no attorney of record but had a local 
attorney, who, by the way, is seeretary of our 
local credit men’s association, to assist in mak- 
ing up the schedule and to take his acknowledg- 
ment, for which he was to have a fee of $5, pay- 
able when the bankrupt was discharged. 

On the day advertised for the first meeting of 
creditors our attorney was there and was sur- 
prised that the bankrupt did not appear, where- 
upon by questioning the referee he found that 
it was customary for the bankrupt not to appear, 
and that if any creditors appeared the referee 
set a second date for a meeting of the creditors 
and notified the bankrupt to be present for 
examination. Prior to the second advertised 
meeting our attorney wrote the bankrupt that 
it might be to his interest to bring his books 
and come to our attorney’s office for an unoffi- 
cial consultation so that we would know whether 
or not to fight his application for discharge. 
The bankrupt failed to appear at our attorney’s 
office, but on the day set for hearing he was rep- 
resented in court by a couple of attorneys whom 
he had paid in advance the sum of $150 and 
expense money, and it also leaked out that he 
had originally consulted these attorneys, who had 
agreed to see*his case through court for a fee 
of $100, paying their own expenses, but when 
he found out that he could get through for a fee 
of $5 for assistance in making his sehedule and 
a like sum for making his discharge when the 
time came for it he figured that he was saving 
$90. The attorneys felt privileged to jump their 
price to $150 and expenses on account of the 
bankrupt having made a cheap start and got his 
foot in it. 

At the hearing the bankrupt claimed not to 
have kept any books or accounts that could be 
produced as evidence other than his bank and 
check book. He had been engaged in farming 
and stock feeding and claimed to have lost some- 
thing like $3,000 in feeding operations that other 
local feeders claimed netted them a 
profit of that amount at the same 
time and for the same operation. He 
had been in partnership with his 
father and with a brother on different 
consignments of cattle and really 
knew very little of his affairs. Our 
attorney was forced to put up the 
money for stenographic service. The 
case is still pending and our attorney 
believes he has ample grounds for op 
posing a discharge and doubts if the 
bankrupt will have the nerve to apply 
for a discharge. He paid $400 for a 
team the next day after the hearing 
and bought a carload of implements 
and moved to Montana, where he 
engaged in farming. 

Our committee feels that our attor- 
ney earnéd his $30, and any further 
service will be advanced by a local 
bank and other creditors. Creditors 
believe that the moral effect of our 
first case, will cause many contemplat 
ing bankruptcy to hesitate before try- 
ing to run the gauntlet. We feel that 
knowledge of the referee’s procedure 
of allowing a bankrupt to obtain a 
discharge without a hearing or being 
present in court in person or by attor- 
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ney is worth considerable to us. Jt is certain that A 
hereafter creditors will make an appearance and force 
the bankrupt to stand an examination and the expense 
of an attorney and his own appearance in court. In 
the case of this particular bankrupt there was no par- 


(Concluded on Page 45.) 
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PLAN OF YARD OF F. A. GOOD, COWLES, NEB. 


STUDY OF RETAIL YARD EFFICIENCY. 
CowLes, NEp. 


The retail lumber yard described herein was not built 
entirely new but taking the material at hand as shown 
in the small picture of the old yard the new plant was 
planned and constructed so that the old was finally in- 


corporated into the scheme, making it a consistent 
and practical whole, a plant that is made of lum- 
ber, for lumber, by a lumberman. A description 
of this yard may be of some interest and value 
to other retail lumbermen, and to that end is sub- 
mitted for this department. 

As much of the roof as possible with the plan 
used is shingled with wood and the intention was 
to make it so typically a lumber yard that the 
necessity was gone for putting on the big labels 
saying ‘‘Lumber, shingles, sash and doors, lath; 
lime ete.’’ The monogram in the gable has been 
interpreted ‘‘The man who put the Good in Ne- 
braska’’ or, more modestly, who tried to put some 
Good in Nebraska. 

The peaceful black cats on the roof certify the 
owner’s allegiance to the tribe of Hoo-Hoo and the 
mast on the apex is a town flag pole. From this 
on holidays or days of political (Democratic) vie- 
tory floats Old Glory—long may she wave! 

The office interior is finished in beaver board 
and oak veneers. The ceiling is beamed, the color 
scheme being tan and natural oak slightly stained 
to bring out the richness of the grain. Glazed 
doors east, west, north and south give the oceu- 
pant a view of street, scales and both alleys. 

Four lockers of oak are provided, thus preclud- 
ing the necessity or excuse for an accumulation of 
papers, stationery, books, clothing ete., frequently 
found littered about the office room of a retail 
lumber yard. A private office 9x9 is constructed 
of six oak doors glazed with chipped glass, one 
of which is hinged. These doors are trimmed to 
match the main office room. <A Jong oak desk for 
the bookkeeper, while keeping the public in that 
part reserved for it, offers less suggestion of a 
barrier than the pickets and turned posts so often 
used. 

The shed roof on the side shown in the illus- 
tration herewith does not completely cover the 
driveway as heavy snow is not frequent here. The 
other side, however, is completely covered. Note 
the high X bracing, three rows of which length- 
ways of the building insure it against the lean 
so very often found in lumber sheds. 

Hollow tile placed in the lumber foundations 
insures a circulation under the piles and prevents 
deterioration of the lumber nearest the ground. 
Underneath the 2x8 sills in the center of each 
bin are placed two shingles butt to butt. This 
raises the center nearly 14 of an inch, which 
throws the piles against the side supports and 
takes away that tendency to fall over that one or 
two tiers of lumber always have when run up high 
and alone. 

The ladder shown in the background lands one 
either in the gallery, on the post pile or on the 
roof with the black cats, as shown in the picture. 
In this view the door is shown folded up. 

The large door used for closing the yard at 
night hinges in the center and is folded upwards 
by operating a small windlass. A’ counterbalance 
weight of concrete and two cables running over 
pullies to each lower corner of the door makes the 
raising of the door an easy operation. A hook 
is provided for holding it in place when down 
and a strong bar in the middle latches when the 
door is down. 

An end storage molding rack occupies a space 
between this door and the office. Sam- 
ples of the moldings contained in the 
rack are tacked to the doors and the 
stock number of each molding is 
marked, thus making it unnecessary to 
look up the catalog each time it is de- 
sired to reorder stock, When the door 
to the molding rack is open the various 
lengths are immediately identified. 

The illustrations and the ground 
plan attached hereto will give one a 
fairly adequate idea of the convenient 
arrangement of this yard, and the 
writer would be glad to give full in- 
formation to anyone who may be. in- 
terested in any feature of the yard 
which we have endeavored to make as 
complete and compact as possible for 
the economical carrying and handling 
of the stocks usually carried in a re- 
tail yard. F. A. Goon. 
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WIOLS OWS 


ALTHOUGH lumber is imported into 
Hondmas free of duty, sash, doors 
ete. pay duties and charges aggregating 
about 15 cents a pound. As few are 
imported and there are no local fac- 
tories, the work is crudely done by 
hand labor. 
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COMMUNITYEDEVELOPMENT _By''W. B. Scott ‘President Sunset Central Lines 


[Address before Lumbermen’s seaiadanag: of Texas in Annual Convention at Houston, April 14.] 


Successful community and trade development requires co-opera- 
tion, and the progress of the world’s civilization is no better exempli- 
fied than in the increasing intercommunication of the manufacturing 
with the producing and consuming centres. The organization and 
work of your great association, comprising, as it does, one of the 
chief natural industries of the country and one that in the production 
and manufacturing of lumber alone added $24,000,000 to the wealth of 
Texas in 1914, and which has been responsible for a very material 
portion of the present wealth and prosperity of the State, can be 
taken as an assurance of what collective effort and energy may accom- 
plish and as an indication of the influence which has been exerted 
by the industry in the development of community life. 

Community development naturally follows community enterprise 
and a community effort. No results which inure to public good 
can follow a failure to recognize the necessity for codperation. A 
city or town divided against itself must fail to achieve either dis- 
tinction or prosperity. Units which should develop can only do so 
when moving in harmony. Thus a desired development can only fol- 
low a realization of common interest and a sacrifice of individual 
ideas and individual ambition for a general benefit. 

As the utilization of natural resources 
and facilities is one of the most productive 


Following the lumberman has come the man with the hoe. All 


Texas has awakened to the cry of more and better production. The 


advocates of a better and more intelligent agriculture are working 
earnestly and zealously in every corner of the State preaching the 
doctrine of systematic effort and codperation. The lamented Henry 
Exall was of the type that makes a people great. He gave gener- 
ously of his energy, time and money to make two stalks of corn take 
the place of one blade of grass, and the impress of his individuality 
and his faith will long remain in the memories of a grateful and appre- 
ciative citizenship. Production of both soil and labor has been won- 
derfully increased through his energy and Texas has prospered 
through this most commendable form of cooperation and community 
development. 

The period is with us when individual and community economy 
is essential to future well being. The splendid waste of the past must 
cease and the dollar must purchase one hundred cents’ worth of labor 
or of material. Extravagance of effort and of operation must accom- 
modate themselves to present necessities. The permanent prosperity 
of a people is reflected in their ability to withstand periods of short- 
age and depression, individual and national, and neglect of resource 

beyond the day’s possibilities is frequently 





forms of development in the interest of a 
country’s wealth and prosperity, it is impor- 
tant and proper that our vast areas isolated 
from transportation be brought within reach 
of the factory and the producing individual, 
made accessible to the plow and the culti- 
vator, and also that the great tracts now de- 
nuded of their merchantable forests be put 
in shape for the coming of the homeseeker 
and the development of a necessary agricul- 
ture. Therefore, this association has a com- 
mon interest with the railroads in working 
to a common end. The trees are disappear- 
ing before the aggression of man—what source 
of wealth remains but the soil, the sunshine 
and the rain, a combination unequalled in this 
great section of ours in Texas and Louisiana, 
and one which should speedily make to a 
greater and more lasting prosperity than that 
which has attended the development of your 
magnificent industry. 

In this work your interests are the in- 
terests of the railroads, and our prosperity, 
which should follow your prosperity, will 


better enable us properly and adequately to practical execution. 





AN ENDORSEMENT. 


When the retail lumbermen of Texas asked 
W. B. Scott, president of the Sunset Central 
Lines, to address them in annual convention they 
not only placed their seal of approval upon the 
work that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
carried on for more than three years but they 
chose a speaker who has practiced ‘‘Community 
Development’’ even more effectively, if that were 
possible, than he has preached it. 

People of Texas and the great Southwest can 
tell of the decided change in public sentiment 
toward the Sunset Central Lines that has come 
about as the direct result of the policy of sym- To sell lumber, railroad transportation or 
pathetic codperation advocated by Mr. Scott and 
consistently practiced by the great railroad sys- 
tem of which he is the head. 

Mr. Scott has demonstrated in the most prac- 
tical and conclusive manner the soundness of 
Community Building as a civic policy and its 
effectiveness as an economic policy. It is cause 
for sincere congratulation that he should not 
only indorse the movement in theory but should 
exert his powerful influence in carrying it into 


disastrous. Live as if the span of life were 
indefinite, but with justice to one’s self, one’s 
family, one’s associates, one’s country. 

Big business has come through natural 
evolution. It has clearly been demonstrated 
that two or more men can work together in 
an organization much more economically 
than they can work alone, but the best results 
follow a realization of the rights of each and 
an equitable administration of the affairs of 
each. The word justice has no significance 
if justice be not observed. 

Competition is not always the life of 
trade, because competition if pushed beyond 
a certain point becomes suicidal and unjust. 


other products at less than what represents 
a fair profit speils receivership, and the buy- 
ing capacity of the consumer will be affected 
accordingly. The most desirable condition is 
not a lower cost particularly, but an increase 
in the ability of the consumer to purchase. 

Business men who succeed under present 
day conditions are those who strive to render 
good service, tell the truth and walk the 
straight line. Booze, damaged or inferior 








serve you. The axe of the pioneer has only 
preceded the march of the railroads. These 
great civilizers have not as a rule waited for business to be created 
for them but have pushed forward in advance of business with a full 
faith that tonnage would eventually be developed sufficient properly 
to sustain them. What stronger argument in defense of this could 
be suggested than General Grenville M. Dodge’s telegram to General 
Sherman on May 10, 1869, stating that the tracks of the Central 
Pacific and Union Pacific Railroads had been joined that day at 
Promontory, Utah, seven hundred and ninety miles west to the Pa- 
cific and twenty-five hundred miles east to the waves of the Atlantic? 
It was the triumph of man’s energy and faith in the ultimate develop- 
ment of a wonderful and promising country. ‘This was pioneering, 
and yet how many years elapsed before the men who put their 
money into the great project and the Government which assisted its 
consummation secured any return for their confidence and outlay! 

The lumberman too*has awakened the echoes of the wilderness 
and made trails for a following civilization. He has marked the loca- 
tion of cities and made possible the creation of the world’s greatest 
industries. No obstacle has been too great for him to overcome and 
his enterprise -has pointed the way to additional human industry and 
sources of occupation. 


goods, late hours, late trains, poor service, 
tyrannical methods and indifference to the 
rights of the employee and of the public mean eventual bankruptcy 
and loss of confidence and integrity. The more extensive or wide- 
reaching the business, the greater the degree of consideration to be 
shown the health, happiness and prosperity of the employee. 

Civilization means, if anything, the bridging of the gap which 
separates man from man. It is the dovetailing, the interlocking of 
interests, hence the elimination of antagonism—the weaving of all 
interests for the common good. 

All men are tied in a bond of common interests, or should be, 
and the development of a community, be it in thought or action, will 
but be a reflex of the efforts of each in the benefit of each. The oppor- 
tunity of one should create opportunity for the other, and in the gen- 
eral prosperity which should and will follow intelligent application 
and community honesty, there must develop a result that will conduce 
to the happiness and content of all. 





THE scHooLs of Columbia County, Oregon, had a “Tag Day” to 
raise money to erect at the fair grounds a building in which to exhibit 
the school work of the county. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 





How Southwestern Missouri Methods Impress an Observer—Neglect Gives the Silo Trade a Backset—One Who “(Came 
Back” Teaches a Lesson—Building Up Yards for the Future. 


IN A LIVE MISSOURI TOWN. 


Springfield, Mo., is up to anything from sawdust to 
fine art, and the city finds all of these things useful in 
some commercial way or other. T. E. Williams, the spe- 
cialist in green paint who assembles his cohorts under 
the Irish color and leads them into battle with the war- 
ery of ‘‘Phone 300 Green’’ instead of ‘‘Erin go 
braugh’ ”’ has had appeal to the muse in his advertise- 
ing campaigns. One A. E. Jeffers, a local celebrity who 
slings off musical composition, just like that, has writ- 
ten an assemblage of more or less harmony for the piano 
that he calls ‘‘300 Green,’’ with a sub-title called ‘‘ That 
Wooden Rag.’’ This disciple of Beethoven and Irving 
Berlin has created a musical interpretation of a lumber 
yard that has achieved considerable local vogue. 

When Mr. Williams gave me a copy of the music he 
included in the roll a form letter that he sends out to 
his customers and to other people he would like to con- 
vert. This is only a slight variation of his other stuff, 
but it is worthy of special mention. It has the regular 
letterhead of the Williams Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company. The body of the letter is printed in large type 
with green ink: 

PHONE ORDER HOUSE 

Mail order house—used to be popular. 

It’s too slow for 1915 and Greater Springfield—besides 
mail order houses require cash—stamps—freight—delay and 
other annoying things. 

When you want building material ’phone 300—in a few 
minutes you'll see the green wagons delivering the material 
you require. 

Then on the second leaf of the-folder is reproduced 
a page from one of the local papers telling about a rush 
order of a carload of lumber that was taken out of stock, 
hauled to the job and unloaded in an hour and a half. 
This is put down merely as an example of the changes 
that an enterprising advertiser can ring on his one cen- 
tral and basic idea. It is his way of combining a bit of 
publicity and an appeal to those with a weakness for 
catalog stuff. 

But Mr. Williams does not have the only lumber yard 
in Springfield—not by several parasangs. There are 
slathers of yards in the city, and I may as well con- 
fess that some of them got past me without my seeing 
them. I am sorry it sometimes happens this way, but 
after I had worked until black in the face and had col- 
lected a wilderness of information that sometimes got 
hitched to the wrong yard it still seemed as though I 
had only got about one swath cut around the field. Then 
I gave it up, yelled for light and air, packed my extra 
shirt and beat it for the tall grass to collect myself. 


Pleasure Checks Business. 


One thing I regret is that I missed seeing Mr. Lan- 
ders, of the D. J. Landers Lumber Company. I called 
around at his office two or three times, but he had not 
come down, and a little inquiry brought out at least a 
contributory reason. It was the next morning after the 
Mardi Gras ball, the great society function of the year, 
which is given at the Springfield Club. I myself had a 
ringside seat at the affair, due to the courtesy of Mr. 
Williams, so I can understand how business might seem 
dull and unattractive after this event. The ball is a 
brilliant affair and has come to be an annual function 
of the club. All the wealth and fashion of this wealthy 
and rather fashionable city was present in stunning cos- 
tumes. It is refreshing to see men who during the day 
sell carpets and cash checks and audit railroad accounts 
and boost real estate step out in the evening as colonial 
squires and Spanish grandees and army officers, cow- 
boys, Mexican bandits, hoboes, curates. This is some- 
thing of a change if you stop to think of it, only you 
don’t stop to think. You are too busy being dazzled by 
the real grace and beauty of the affair, the colonial 
dames and the gypsy dancers and the baby dolls and the 
Roman belles and the Turkish harem ladies. I left 
shortly after 10 and was told later that things up to 
that time had hardly begun. 

Be that as it may, I failed the next day to connect 
with Mr. Landers. But Mr. Rader was in the office 
and he told me a number of things about the business. 


Mishandling a Business Getter. 


‘We are expecting business this year,’’ he said as I 
leaned over the railing in the big headquarters office, 
‘‘but as a matter of fact the sections where our yards 
are located have been rather badly dried out for a 
couple of years, and as a result we don’t look for a 
whole lot of trade until the crop is practically assured. 
Farmers are cautious and that can’t be wondered at; 
the rest of us would be cautious under like conditions. 
When a working man or a salaried man of any kind isn’t 
sure of his job he is cautious about running into debt. 

**T am sorry to say that we have been unfortunate 
with silos. I think if we could get out of that line of 
stuff on an even break that we’d stay out. No, the 
trouble is not with the silo idea or with the silo itself; 
it is with the manufacturing company that we dealt 
with. We sold perhaps fifty last year, but we have a lot 
left on our hands that would have been sold if the manu- 
facturer had gotten them to us when he promised to. 
But he didn’t, and all those farmers who had ordered 
them’ and who were enthusiastic over the idea are 
soured on it now. The silo is looked upon With distrust 
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because of that thing. It isn’t logical that the silo 
should be discounted because a manufacturer proved to 
be unreliable, but farmers, like all the rest of us, are 
not entirely logical. We would find it several times 
harder to sell silos in those neighborhoods now than 
would be the case if the things had never been heard of 
there before. So the way things are now we encourage 
the idea of building the canneries, for I am sure that 
they are good things for the farmers. They are sure 
money-makers, and anything that helps the prosperity 
of the farmers is an advantage to the lumber dealer. 
But we are not going to try to push the sales ourselves. ’’ 

And still some manufacturers talk about the inherent 
cussedness of the retailer! They intimate that dealing 
with him is one long rough road to trouble. They don’t 
stop to look at his side of the matter. Here is a line of 
retailing yards that has been entirely cut out of a 
profitable line of business, according to its own state- 
ment, by the unreliability of a manufacturing concern. 
Without knowing anything about the actual facts and 
condition other than as set forth here and so being in 
no position to judge, it seems to me that the question of 
silos is too important thus easily to be given over. It 
may be hard, and naturally the people will be more or 
less suspicious; but with a good line, one made by 
a dependable company, it ouzht to be possible to reverse 
this state of mind. I hope it will be tried. It isn’t 
very much worth while in these days of efficiency to urge 
that some line be taken on that does not promise an 
immediate profit; but pushing the silo on the start as 
pure missionary endeavor wili repay its initial cost with- 











“T had a ringside seat at the affair.” 


in a few years, both in the silos that are eventually sold 
without much effort and in the increased prosperity of 
the community that will mean more money available for 
making improvements in farm buildings. 

‘“Of course we are eager in a way to have normal 
rainfall again,’’ Mr. Rader said, ‘‘ but we are not worry- 
ing. There always has been plenty of rain in former 
years, and I have noticed that when any given part of 
the country has regular rainfall for a long period and 
is settled and cultivated it almost never has a failure. 
Once in a while one will come, but this, I believe, is 
more or less accidental. I have noticed in the semiarid 
lands of the Southwest and West that country that has 
been almost a desert when a few settlers come in and 
begin working the soil and are joined with other settlers 
pretty soon becomes tamed and dependable. I don’t 
know whether more rain falls or whether the moisture is 
conserved better; but whatever it is, settlement and cul- 
tivation seem to be the best assurance of steady crops.’’ 


COURAGE UNDER ADVERSITY. 


The I. E. Hatten Lumber & Supply Company has 
two yards; one up near the center of the city and one 
out in the suburbs where space does not have to be 
measured by the square inch. This concern, I believe, 
and the Williams Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
are the only two lumber retailing concerns in the city 
that handle coal. The Hatten coal is all handled out 
at the suburban yard. 

When I went into the office of the mid-city yard I 
found a big man with iron-gray hair and a face ruddy 
with health and vigor sitting at a big table checking 
over an invoice. When he found I represented the 
Greatest on Earth he dropped that and talked about 
lumber from top to bottom, crosswise and diagonally. 
He knew it from the tree to the trade. He found that 
I used to live in Iowa, and then he proceeded to em- 
barrass me by showing that he knew more about the 
dealers and the cities in my native State than I did. 
Mr. Hatten is one of the men who have found themselves 
compelled to come back in a business way. He talked 


very little about it, but I learned that an unlucky 
turn of the wheel of fortune left him at the age of 40 
or so with a deal of experience but no capital. This 
happens to a fairly large percentage of men, enough to 
give color to the statement that every man has a rainy 
day coming to him. To many of them it comes when 
they are first getting a start. They find the task of 
breaking into the business world a heart-breaking task. 
Their years of debt and worry and 18-hour-a-day work 
are their early years; and this experience gives them a 
toughness of business fiber that serves as a protection 
later against ordinary backsets and business misadven- 
tures. It is something like selling silos against a preju- 
dice at the start—tremendously hard but increasingly 
easy; the early work prepares for later results that come 
with little effort. Other fellows learn the ways of busi- 
ness without experiencing its extreme roughness, go 
along prospering and apparently safely insulated from 
this roughness by a comfortable layer of worldly goods, 
when these men at middle life are suddenly left afoot 
on the highway of commerce and they are up against 
some bad hours. They have to make a young man’s 
fight at a time when the first flush of the young man’s 
courage has faded. It is a soul-trying period and the 
men who stand the testing of it may safely be desig- 
nated as certified men. Well, Mr. Hatten came back; 
so I reckon enough has been said. 


Establishing a Retail Yard. 


The yard in the central part of town! is a big place 
that has grown up as it was needed. Sometimes we 
think this is a bad way for a yard to be put together, 
but after all it seems generally to work out satisfac- 
torily. Not many business machines that I know about 
are planned out the way an engineer plans an engine or 
a bridge and then built all at once. An engineer has 
an accurate idea of the way that steel and copper and 
steam will act in a given place, but nobody can measure 
the breaking strain or the coefficient of expansion of per- 
sonality. Nearly every corporation is built up around 
and conditioned by some one man. The lesser parts are 
built around him. Well, in a way that is something the 
way a retail yard is built up. There is some local con- 
dition, such as location or slope of ground or nearness 
to the railroad or the special character of stuff de- 
manded, that will make the actual physical equipment 
different. Generally the yard that, like Topsy, just 
growed proves to be pretty hardy after all. As the new 
parts are added they are adapted to the old. A man 
feels as though he really is the maker of his yard under 
those circumstances; that it is an outgrowth of his own 
mind and experience. I have been in some delightful 
old houses that have been built at half a dozen different 
times. An architect would hold up his hands in horror 
at the sight of them; and still they have proved upon 
acquaintance to be comfortable and convenient and to 
have a human, likable quality. This is not a knock on 
carefully planned yards, but it is a defense of the yard 
that has grown up with the business. Sometimes it is 
not beautiful to look at, sometimes it is; but the fact 
that it serves its purpose so well is proof that it is not 
inefficient. , 

This central yard is a big place and carries a large 
stock. Mr. Hatten gave it as his opinion that the 
stocks carried in Springfield are all too large. He owns 
timber lands in the southern part of the State and cuts 
much of his own stock. His yearly cut runs from two 
to three million feet, and all or most of it is used in 
these two yards. Naturally some stock has to be bought 
than can not be cut in his own mills. 


Stock Buying and Care. 


‘We don’t get in very much western wood except 
shingles,’’ he remarked, ‘‘ This is yellow pine territory, 
and the freight rates are against a change. For that 
matter, there is little or no demand for any other kind 
of wood, for yellow pine does well enough for almost 
any purpose that the western stuff is supposed to be 
good for. We make it into silo stuff and sell a lot of 
it for that purpose. Out on my farm I have a yellow 
pine silo that has been up four years, and as nearly as 
I can tell it is as good now as it ever has been, cer- 
tainly as well preserved as the fir silos that are in use on 
neighboring farms. We take good care of it, keep it 
painted and the hoops tight, but any kind of a silo ought 
to be kept in good shape. The fact seems to be that the 
yellow pine men have let a good many chances slip to 
increase the uses of their kind of lumber. They have 
been too busy making the stuff and paying off the inter- 
est on their bonds to pay much attention to advertising 
and to finding new uses for their output and to dis- 
covering better ways of manufacture that will make 
yellow pine acceptable to the consumer. I got a ship- 
ment of drop siding from a firm one time and the stuff 
was of varied thickness. Sometimes a board would be 
one-sixteenth of an inch or more thicker at one end than 
at the other. I kicked about it, but the company re- 
fused to settle. They said this was no defect. I 


don’t know what ruling they went by, but so far as my 
selling the stuff went it certainly was a defect. No- 
body would have it. . That was the time I changed over 
to another kind of siding.’’ 

The sheds in this yard began in the early days of 
the company out at the street and have slowly worked 
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back until they cover a great space. The stables are at 
the extreme rear, where they take advantage of the 
slope of the ground to accomplish much storage in a 
little space. A big door opens directly on the street and 
offers an easy exit in case of fire. Then there is an 
inner door that leads out on to an inclined plane, made 
of earth, that leads upward around the corner and on to 
the level of the shed. The barn is built of brick or 
stone, I believe, and would hold back a fire in the sheds 
for a time at least. This stable has much storage room 
for feed on its upper floor. While looking at this stable 
Mr. Hatten got to talking about delivery in general. 


Delivery and City Improvements. 


‘¢Down in Texas I have seen much hauling of lumber 
by ox teams, and in Galveston some of the most efficient 
hauling I ever saw was done by big mules hitched to 
two-wheeled carts. In many places where there is a 


large percentage of Mexican population donkey carts 
are common, but in Galveston these carts are hauled by 

















“Would hold up his hands in horror.” 


full grown mules. I have seen them backed down steep 
banks at the docks where the cart would be loaded with 
a big load of lumber, bigger than two horses could pull 
out on a straight haul. The driver would make the 
mule pull as far as he could, and then he would put a 
big stone behind the left wheel and make the mule swing 
around to the left. Then he would block the right wheel 
and pull around that way. In this manner the mule 
would pull the load up the bank and seem to do it 
easily. 

‘*TIn some respects,’’? Mr. Hatten went on, ‘‘Spring- 
field has been a little backward, but it is pretty well 
caught up. We have 100 miles of pavement, but it has 
all been put in at a comparatively recent date. We 
are only now getting the sewer system completely laid. 
Some years ago I bought a house in the very center of 
the residence district, a part of the town that has been 
built up for years and years. I took it for granted that 
sewers had been laid and was considerably surprised to 
find this not to be true. Springfield has in past years 
had ‘something of the flavor of the traditional southern 
leisureliness and lack of hustle, but of late it is coming 
to the front with as much vim as any northern city.’’ 


Planning for a Long Time Ahead. 


After we had looked around the uptown yard Mr. 
Hatten wound up his car and took me around the city. 
We called on a number of his competitors and eventually 
came to his suburban yard. This is well out toward 
the rural belt, where the roosters crow of mornings and 
the cows chew their cuds. It is located on the railroad 
and has a switch of its own. At the time this siding 
was put in the road was feeling hard up, after the man- 
ner of railroads, so Mr. Hatten said he would build a 
siding of his own. This ground is a regular farm, being 
600 feet long, and is used as yet largely as a storage 
yard. It is also in the nature of an insurance policy 
against being pushed out of the center of the city by 
means of new fire limits or something of the kind. If 
this should happen moving would not be a very severe 
ordeal. In this storage yard are two parallel umbrella 
sheds with room enough left to build a shed clear around 
the outside of them. This yard has been planned from 
the beginning with its final form in view. 


Utilizing Vacant Space to Advantage. 


The Timmons Lumber Company is located within half 
a block or so of the Hatten yard. The Williams plant: 
backs up from the, next street until it is equally close, 
so there is no lack of forest products to be had in the 
central part of town. Mr. Timmons tells me he has a 
rather original project in mind to utilize part of his 
ground, for he is one of the fortunate lumbermen with 
plenty of room on which to camp and turn around. 
Springfield draws people from great distances in the 
country. Mr. Timmons led me over to a map of Mis- 
souri that hung on the office wall and pointed out the 
directions that the railroads take and showed me large 
areas on several sides of the city that are not supplied 
with any towns of size. Farmers from these sections 
drive to Springfield; some of them come for as many 
as twenty miles. The city is not well supplied with 
hitching accommodations and there are only a few.feed 
sheds for teams, and, they are very inadequate. Mr. 
Timmons proposes to put up a feed shed on his lot and 
so to make the vacant space help bring in a profit. 


‘*T have been given a lot of senouragement in this 
plan,’’ Mr. Timmons said. ‘‘A number of people who 
have found out in some way that I had it in mind have 
come to me and said they hoped it would be done. I 
want to see some good sheds before I build one to be 
fairly sure of getting the thing right. I suppose I 
could go ahead and plan something without any such 
experience. But while I’m doing it I might as well do 
it right. 

‘‘Before building in Springfield gets much further 
along we will have to have some freer money and 
better arrangements for getting loans on.buildings. A 
lot of the building in the city has been done by specu- 
lators who put up single houses or a string of them and 
sell them to people on the installment plan. The buyer 
would pay a small amount down and would give notes 
maturing at the rate of one a month. Then the specu- 
lator would sell these notes to other parties, arranging 
to give them a deed of trust to secure the investment. 
Most of these notes were bought by people with money 
in the savings banks, people who were comfortably well 
off, and they are the ones who have stopped investing. 
They really don’t need the income, and probably some 
lawyer knowing this has advised them that the banks are 
the safest place during these times of financial uncer- 
tainty. Of course the banks don’t object. There are 
some building and loan associations, but they don’t 
help a great deal. I think that these things will be 
met all right. Maybe this season won’t be as good as 
though the war had not come, but we’ll do some busi- 
ness. ’? 

Trials of Rebuilding. ._ 

Mr. Hatten took me to the Greene County Lumber 
Company’s place of business, and Mr. Johnson took us 
through the yard. The sheds have very literally been 
taken to a cleaning. They are being rebuilt, and any 
brother who has tried rebuilding sheds while at the same 
time carrying on business knows what trials of soul 
have been going on here. It is a cataclysmic task. It 
is like trying to make a Sunday School scholar out of 
Chaos and Old Night. The uninitiated think of it lightly 
as a little job easy of accomplishment. Why, sure. 
There is the lumber right at hand. All you have to do 
is to tear the old sheds out without getting the trash in 
the way of the wagons that are hauling stuff out to jobs 
and bringing it in from the cars, and hold the piles up 
in the air while concrete piers and bearings are put in 
and allowed to harden, and a few other little things like 
that—easiest thing you ever thought of. Another feature 
of this rebuilding is that it never seems to get finished 
up. You put off building the cement and plaster house 
and putting in the bearings for the timber yard and get- 
ting the shingle shed finished, until presently in your 
despair you sit down on a bunch of shingles and wonder 
if you will have any building material left when you 
get everything built that you had planned and whether 
you will not be a doddering old man in your second 
childhood when you do succeed in getting finished up. 
You begin to be afraid that building will be like the 
cycles of revolutions in Mexico—one continual perform- 
ance. You feel sure that by the time the last building 
is up the first will be an aged and moss-covered ruin. 











Farm 
Hospitals 


are coming into favor more and 


more these days as the price of 
pork stays up; and it would sur- 
prise you how little these ma- 
ternity hospitals cost when built 
of the special short length stock 
we've set aside for just such 
use. Come in and we'll tell 
you about the advantages of 
these movable hog shelters. 
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Wander the circumstances Mr. Johnson seemed to be cheer- 
ful, something that seems to me to be well nigh past 
human possibilities. He will, however, have a very nice 
yard when he finishes up. 


Yellow Pine Opportunities. 


The Grobelbe Lumber Company operates under the 
eye of a very dynamic young man. Mr. Grobelbe took 
Mr. Hatten and me out through his yard and there I 
found some fine fir stuff. 

‘*That is silo stuff,’? Mr. Grobelbe said when I spoke 
of it. 

‘¢We make silo stuff out of yellow pine and find it to 
be all right,’? Mr. Hatten remarked. 

‘*Tt is all right if it’s cut and selected right,’’ Mr. 
Grobelbe said, ‘‘but some yellow pine men let that get 
past them. They won’t make up silo stuff for you, or 
at least don’t seem to want to. They seem willing to 
let the fir men get this business, and if that’s the way 
they feel about it I’m willing. Yellow pine: manufac- 








“Sit down on a bunch of shingles and wonder.” 


turers have been funny in their attitude toward finding 
new uses for their stuff. Apparently they don’t care 
whether they enlarge their market or not. I have tried 
to get some special stuff from several different manu- 
facturers. They would cut it, but the work was so 
badly done the product was no good to me. Let them 
cut the old-time sizes and they seem to do it all right. 
But ask for something special and the manufacturers I 
have dealt with don’t seem to care whether they do it or 
not. Several times I got stuff that was cut with the 
feed running too fast for the speed of the saw. It was 
about half torn off instead of sawed, and I never could 
get those fellows to settle for it. They always claimed 
the lumber was all right. I’ve given up trying to get 
special work from them. There are manufacturers of 
other woods who are eager for such work, so I deal 
with them. : 

‘¢T believe the silo trade belongs to the lumber retailer 
and I, for one, am going to try to get my share. What 
claim have hardware dealers to silo trade? They don’t 
have any more license to sell silos than grocers have. 
But if they are to be sold, especially in neighborhoods 
that are new, they will have to be sold by*personal solici- 
tation. I have got a lot of salesmen out working per- 
sonally among the farmers. I am sure this is the right 
way and I expect to get my share of the business.’’ 

This last seems to be the experience of many men who 
have tried to handle the big canneries. Probably it is 
true of any kind of thing that is new and that people 
have always gotten along without. It is scarcely likely 
that surgeons went out among the masses and solicited 
people to have appendicitis when this form of indoor 
sport ‘first became popular, but after it got advertised 
as a fashionable ailment it became easy for every per- 
son with a stomachache to convince himself that the 
little organ was up on its ear and ought to come out. 
It will be just as easy when silos get well known for 
every farmer with a pain in his pocketbook to decide 
he ought to have one of the féed canneries. It won’t 
cost him as much as appendicitis, and it will do him 
more good without hurting so much. : 


WORKING SNOW SHOVEL DOUBLE SHIFT. 


Boston, MAss., March 30.—Another use for wood has 
just been announced by a Boston newspaper man through 
the columns of the Boston Globe. He says that he has 
found out after long and careful study of various appli- 
ances that a long wooden-handled snow shovel, the kind 
that has the handle split at the end and a cross piece 
inserted for a grip, is the very best thing there is with 
which to take the ashes out of the furnace. 

Apparently, the editor of the Utica (N. Y.) Press 
found out long ago the superior efficiency of the wooden- 
handled snow shovel for clearing out the lower recesses 
of his furnace, for he comments as follows on the Globe 
man’s ‘‘discovery’’: 





A Boston Globe man has lived thirty-four years and just 
found out that an iron-blade snow shovel with a long wooden 
handle split at the end is the best thing ever made to take out 
the furnace ashes with. He shouldn't be discouraged, though, 
for there are persons who have lived longer than thirty-four 
years and haven’t found out about the various uses of a snow 
shovel yet. Furthermore, they never will, for they lack an 
inventive mind. 
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Preservative Treatment 





There are three serious objections to the use of tim- 
ber as a building material. It is subject to decay; ‘it 
is not fire resistant, and it is not always uniform. 

Manufacturers of materials other than lumber have 
made very intelligent and successful use of these facts. 
The public has received a vast amount of very inten- 
sive education in favor of concrete and other materials 
which are rapidly displacing lumber, particularly roof- 
ing materials. The lumbermen on the other hand have 
permitted the public and the architect to forget the 
intrinsic merits of wood and have made no serious 
attempt to overcome its faults. 

In many cases the consumer has been supplied with 
lumber utterly unsuited to his needs. Architects, engi- 
neers and contractore “ave repeatedly stated that 
they can not seem to cv .auber according to specifi- 
cations and that for this reason they prefer to specify 
other materials whenever practicable. 

Statistics show very plainly that the use of concrete 
and steel has increased very rapidly and that the con- 
sumption of lumber has considerably decreased. The 
table below gives an indication of present conditions: 


MATERIAL. 1909. 1912. 
og Ge ee |) ree 59,158,144 44,509,761 
Shingles (thousand).............. 14,907,371 12,037,685 
BER ee ere 66,689,715 83,357,191 
Structural steel (tens)............ 2,275,562 2,846,487 

The advantages usually claimed for wood substi- 


tutes are permanence, fire resistance and uniformity. 
Some of them meet all of these claims, if properly 
used; many of them do not, and they are certainly 
not always properly used. 

Concrete and steel construction gives excellent satis- 
faction when carefully installed by competent and 
experienced workmen. It may develop disastrous flaws 
under other circumstances. 


A Comparison of Wood and Other Construction. 


This type of construction does not permit rapid and 
frequent readjustment of machinery, which is often 
necessary, and such changes usually entail a great 
deal of labor and expense. 

When delicate machinery is used the dust and dirt 
from cement floors are highly objectionable, as they 
interfere with the proper operation of machinery. In 
many businesses the comfort and efficiency of the 
employees make the use of conerete floors impossible, 
and many operators maintain that the health and effi- 
ciency of their employees are impaired by constant 
working and standing on cement. Concrete buildings 
have little or no salvage value; they can not be readily 
changed and can be wrecked only at very considerable 
expense. They do not permit rapid and inexpensive 
changes, 

While it is true that concrete and steel will not 
burn, many of these buildings are filled with inflam- 
mable material and there are many instances of dis- 
astrous failures of fireproof buildings. In some cases 
steel’ beams exposed to fire have been warped and 
twisted out of all semblance of their original shape. 
Timber beams in the same building, while badly 
charred, have resisted the effects of fire sufficiently 
to maintain their load. 

Many of the roofing materials offered in place of 
shingles are far from being non-inflammable, nor will 
they give the service that a good shingle roof gives 
under similar conditions. Some asphalt and tarred 
roofings burn very readily and are more inflammable 
than wood, and yet these materials are admitted to 
building codes while shingles are excluded. 

Concrete fence posts are being very widely used and 
yet they have many disadvantages. If they are to 
be at all satisfactory they must be made with great 
care; they are expensive; they do not rot, to be sure, 
but are very apt to be cracked or broken; they can 
not be readily moved, and they do not permit changes 
of wire to be made easily. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article to 
deliver a phillipic against wood substitutes. These 
examples are given betause an .actual comparison of 
the merits of wood and the other materials which are 
displacing timber does not seem to warrant this 
‘ondition. 

The fundamental qualities of timber combine light- 
‘trength, resilience and beauty. It is easily ob- 
tained in large quantities, and permits rapid construe- 
tion, Changes and repairs in timber structures can be 
easily made and entail little labor and expense. It is 
comparatively cheap. It will rot and it will burn 
unless it is properly protected. 

The protection of timber from decay or wood pres- 
ervation has developed quite rapidly, though its prac- 
tice in this country has been limited mainly to rail- 
road ties, piling, paving blocks, telephone poles and 
timber of this character. There is no logical reason 
why the industry should not be extended to building 
timber of all sorts. Wood preservation offers a means 
of overcoming one of the chief objections to the use 
of timber. Properly treated timber will not rot. The 
processes used are not expensive and years of trial 
both in, this country and abroad have proved them 
effective. A very brief discussion of the subject is 
given in this article. For full information the reader 
is referred to the recent and valuable publication on 


ness, 


* Former!) 
Service, 


Engineer in Wood Preservation, U. S, Forest 


By E. W. Peters, Chicago.* 


of Wood. 





the subject by Mr. Howard F. Weiss, ‘‘ The Preservation 
of Structural Timber.’’ 
Preservatives and Their Effects. 

Decay of wood does not originate in the timber. It 
is caused by the attacks of various fungi and bacteria 
and by insects. These organisms require food, air and 
water for their existence, and it is therefore possible to 
treat wood with preservatives which 1ender it unfit for 
their development. The preservatives most widely used 
are powerful antiseptics which poison the fungi coming 
in contact with them. Some of them possess waterproof- 
ing qualities. 

The preservatives most widely used are the creosotes 
and several metallic salts. Creosote properly defined 
is a distillate of tar or tarry matter heavier than water. 
Coal tar creosote or dead oil of coal tar is obtained from 
the distillation of coal tar. The best grades of coal 
tar creosote are very effective wood preservatives. They 
are not very volatile at ordinary temperatures; they are 
insoluble in water and will not leach out of the wood, 
and are practically non-corrosive. 

They stain the wood a dark brown and creosoted wood 
can not be painted, though creosote may be mixed with 
some stains. There has been much discussion about the 
inflammability of creosoted wood. Freshly treated wood 
is inflammable, but this danger decreases if the wood is 
allowed to season for some time. Fires of creosoted wood 
aire quite readily extinguished and the timber in many 
cases is less charred than untreated material. 

The present price of creosote is quite high, owing to 
the lack of exports from Europe. In normal times the 
price of coal tar creosotes ranges from 8 to 12 cents 
per gallon. 

Little is known of the derivations of oil tar and wood 
tar, though they have been used to some extent, and 





further investigations are being made to determine 
their value. For detailed discussion of creosotes see 


Weiss, H. F., ‘‘Preservation of Structural Timber,’’ 
pages 77-88 and 261 to 273. 
Properties. of Special Preservatives. 

There are a number of other patented oil preservatives 
which have proved fairly satisfactory. Among them are 
the carbolineums. These oils are non-volatile and usu- 
ally have a high flash point which reduces the fire danger 
to some extent. Their price is relatively high and pre- 
cludes their use except for superficial treatments. Since 
their toxic properties are lower than those of creosote 
they are not thought to be as efficient as a high grade 
creosote oil which ean be obtained at a much lower 
price. 

Among the metallie salts used are zine chloride, mer- 
curie chloride, copper sulphate and sodium fluoride. These 
salts are all soluble in water. They are in fact injected 
in water solutions. They are not suited for the treat- 
ment of timber placed in very wet locations, as they will 
leach out of the wood. They are, however, very effective 
antiseptics, and with the exception of copper sulphate 
they do not discolor the wood and it can be readily 
paintéd or -stained. 

Owing to the fact that zine chloride is much less corro- 
sive than either copper sulphate or mercuric chloride 
zine it has been very much more widely used than either 
of these salts. Mercurie chloride, while it is an ex- 
tremely powerful toxic agent, is quite dangerous to 
handle as it is very poisonous to human beings. Both 
chloride of zine and mercuric chloride are fire retardants. 

Sodium fluoride has not been commercially used in 
this country, but the results of extensive Austrian ex- 
periments indicate that it is a very satisfactory wood 
preservative. It is strongly antiseptic and is less soluble 
than zine chloride and will probably leach out of the 
timber more slowly. The process by which timber is 
treated with preservatives may be divided into two 
distinct classes—superficial treatments and impregna- 
tion, 

Processes of Preservation. 

In the superficial treatments no attempt is made to 
force the preservative into the wood. It is simply ap- 
plied to the surface with a brush or, better, the timber 
to be treated is immersed in the preservative for a short 
period. This treatment if care is exercised unquestion- 
ably adds, considerable life to the timber, but it is not as 
effective as a thorough impregnation. It is not at all 
suited for the treatment of timber with water soluble 
salts but gives very fair results when a high grade creo- 
sote or similar preservative is employed. 

The simplest form of impregnation is by means of the 
open tank or Seeley process. Seasoned timber is first 
placed in an open tank or steel vat containing hot pre- 
servative. It is allowed to remain there until the wood 
is fairly well heated through and may then be trans- 
ferred to a cold bath. The contraction of the air in the 
cells during the cold bath creates a slight partial vacuum 
and draws the preservative into the wood. Excellent re- 
sults have been secured by this process in the treat- 
ment of well seasoned sappy loblolly pine and shortleaf 
pine. It is not adapted for the treatment of the more 
refractory woods. 

The presure processes require a large and well designed 
and equipped treating plant if they are to be operated 
on an efficient scale. In these processes the preservative 
is forced into the wood under pressures depending upon 
the species and condition of ’the timber to be treated. 
Many different processes have been devised for the 
treatment of timber by pressure methods, but the scope 
of this article is far too limited to go into even a rudi- 


mentary discussion of these processes and the reader is 
referred to the numerous writings on this subject. 
Processes in Practice. 

Careful tests made by the United States Forest Service, 
by the railroads and by wood preserving companies show 
conclusively that wood can be effectively protected 
against decay. The processes used are not expensive, 
and there are a large number of well equipped treating 
plants well distributed throughout the United States. 
The author is very certain that the wood preserving in- 
dustry will codperate with the lumbermen. This wood 
preserving industry has been successful in preventing rot 
in ties, piling, paving blocks and other timber and will 
meet with equal success in the treatment of other forms 
of lumber. 

Wood preservation gives the lumbermen an opportunity 
to market successfully many of the so-called inferior 
species of wood. Loblolly pine, for example, is suffi- 
ciently strong for all ordinary purposes and it is an ideal 
wood for treatment. If protected from decay it can 
compete successfully with the more durable species of 
wood and wood substitutes. 

It is impossible to recommend definitely the process 
or preservative to be used in each individual case, as 
their selection must be governed by the use to which the 
timber is to be put. In moist locations, where the fire 
hazard is small, creosoted timbgy may be used to ad- 
vantage. In dry locations, where there is some fire haz- 
ard, a treatment with chloride of zine will not only 
effectively protect the timber from decay but will 
markedly increase its fire resisting qualities. In perma- 
nent buildings treated timber should be used wherever 
there is danger of decay, because it will definitely pre- 
vent the spread of decay and the ounce of prevention or 
the treatment will be well worth the pound of cure. 
The cure is usually the replacement of the building by a 
concrete structure, 

Fireproofing of Wood. 

Facts about Chicago fires compiled by Mr. Albert B. 
Cone, associate editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
indicate that the fire hazards in frame buildings have, 
like Mark Twain’s death, been grossly exaggerated. 
These figures show that fires in frame dwellings repre- 
sent only a loss of 3144 percent of the entire fire losses 
in the city of Chicago during 1913. They indicate that 
since fires usually originate on the inside of buildings 
the contents of buildings may be a far wiser basis for 
legislation on fire prevention than the building itself. 
The man who builds a firepreof building and fills it with 
inflammable material is very much like the man who 
religiously locks his door and leaves his windows wide 
open. 

The objection to the use of wood on account of its 
inflammability is one of rapidly growing importance 
and no lumberman or lumber dealer has been allowed to 
forget the fact that ‘‘ wood burns.’’ 

The problem of rendering wood fireproof is one of 
prime importance, and investigations along these lines 
should have the support of all lumbermen. At the pres- 
ent time no one has succeeded in rendering wood fire- 
proof, though it has been possible to render it very much 
less inflammable. 

Impregnations with borax or with ammonium chloride 
have proved of marked value in retarding combustion, 
though there is some objection to the use of these salts 
owing to the fact that they are very hygroscopic and 
readily absorb water from the air. This has some effect 
on the adherence of paints and varnishes and may affect 
the permanency of these salts in this wood. The treat- 
ments are of value where the wood is used in dry loca- 
tions, as for interior trim. 

Zine chloride is also somewhat fire retardant and is an 
exceilent preservative against decay. 

The methods described above are based entirely on the 
impregnation of wood with chemicals which when heated 
liberate water vapor and then retard combustion, 


Fire Retarding by Mechanical Means. 

Wood may also be effectively protected by mechanical 
means, though these are apt to be expensive if very 
effective. A covering of non-combustible material like 
asbestos absolutely prevents the combustion of wood as 
long as it remains intact and only charring takes place. 
Very good results have been secured by covering wood 
with an asbestos screen. This screen does not permit the 
access of oxygen to the wood in sufficient quantities to 
allow combustion but allows the eseape of gases which 
are generated when wood is subjected to high tempera- 
tures. This action is similar to that of the wire screen 
used in Davy safety lamps for minets. 

The installation of sprinkler systems gives very satis- 
factory results in warehouses and similar structures and 
can be used to advantage in dwellings. 

The results so far secured in research work along fire 
proofing lines haye not been conclusive, but they cer- 
tainly show progress, and it is distinctly ‘‘up to’’ every 
lumberman to keep himself well informed of the results 
secured and to give work of this character every pos- 
sible support. 

Observance of Adaptation Essential. 

Timber is not a uniform material and even sticks cut 
from the same tree exhibit widely different qualities. The 
grading rules for timber are very lax and are often not 
carefully observed. The lumberman and the lumber 


dealer have made little effort to supply the architect and 
(Concluded on Page 49.) 
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OPPOSED TO BUILD-NOW MOVEMENT. 


Secretary of Builders’ Association Says Value of House 
Materials Has Not Lowered. 








Boston, Mass., April 1¢0.—Secretary William H. Say- 
ward, of the Master Builders’ Association, apparently does 
not think much of the ‘‘Build Now’’ campaigns being 
prosecuted with more or less success in various sections 
of the country. He not only finds, he says, that building 
materials have not depreciated in cost during the recent 
past, to any extent, but that some materials, whose free- 
dom of supply has been interfered with by the war, now 
cost considerably more. He claims that his investigations 
conclusively show that_anyone who succeeds in ‘‘ building 
now’’ cheaper than he could a year or two ago is getting 
poorer work or the contractor is skirting so dangerously 
close to bankruptey in order to get the contract and 
hold his working organization together that the whole 
building situation is unhealthy and dangerous. 

Whether or not they agree with Mr. Sayward’s view, 
the lumbermen of the country should find much of in-. 
terest and profit in the following interview with this 
recognized authority on building, whose ability won him 
a place on the State building law commission that has 
been investigating building conditions to frame the uni- 
form State building law now under consideration by 
the Massachusetts legislature. Says Secretary Sayward 
of the ‘‘ Build Now’’ movement: 


A great deal has been said of late, both publicly and pri- 
vately, conveying the impression that building can be done now 
at much less cost than at any time within the last two or three 
years; that the saving will be from 10 percent to possibly 30 
or 40 percent ; that a considerable portion of this saving comes 
from reduced prices of materials, and that the balance results 
from the willingness of contractors to forego a large share of 
their usual enormous profits. 

It seems to me that facts will not be found to support that 
conclusion. It is to be regretted that currency also should have 
been given to the impression that profits of contractors in the 
building business are excessive, and it is no more than fair 
that the mind of the public at large should be disabused of 
this notion. Taking into account simply the risks attendant 
upon a complex and hazardous busines like building the returns 
to those engaged in it are altogether disproportionate to the 
difficlties and dangers encountered. It is wholly within the 
bounds of reason to mg that the net profit accruing to the 
general contractor in the building business rarely exceeds 5 
percent when the conditions are entirely normal, and more 
frequently it falls to 3 or 4 perecent. This is accounted for 
in several ways. 

The amount of work in a general contract actually done by 
the general contractor with his own men and the use of 
his own tools is a comparatively small proportion of the 
amount of the contract assumed. Sub-contracts form a large 

art of the general contract; these sub-contracts are all too 
Pecnently included by the general contractor, without the addi- 
tion of a profit, and this, if he does his business on the square, 
makes his net profit on the entire contract dependent upon how 
well he can manage that portion of the work done by his own 
help. This condition of things, which has come about through 
abnormal competition referred to below, makes the situation 
at all times a very serious one, and when business is very dull, 
the contractor is so anxious to keep his organized forces to- 
gether in order that he may be in condition to take up 
contracts when times improve that he is tempted to cut this 
small percentage I have indicated, down to even lower terms. 

One of the causes which contributes to this condition is the 
fact that when business is dull contractors from all sections 
of the country are on the alert and undertake to carry on 
their business in widely separated places. It is quite a 
common matter to have contractors from Chicago and many 


intermediate cities appear in this community as urgent com- 
petitors for local work. This hunger for contracts, for pur- 
poses above mentioned, results in a character of competition 
which invites disaster upon every hand. Local contractors 
are subjected to a pressure which speedily strips them of 
opportunity to maintain themselves successfully, and the 
concerns which secure work under this diseased condition are 
tempted to “get across” so to speak, without delivering the 
proper equivalent for money received. This result is cer- 
tainly bad for an owner, and bad for local contractors, and 
produces nothing for the peripatetic contractor save keeping 
his organization intact, so that later on he may accept more 
promising opportunity. P 

For several years the condition in most of the building 
industries has been much below normal, and during the last 
year the depression has been so accentuated through causes 
from which the whole world of business is suffering that con- 
tracts have been and are being taken at prices that ignore 
altogether the usual and unescapable “overhead charges.” 
This is a wholly unhealthy and dangerous condition ; dangerous 
alike to owner and contractor, for the temptation to let things 
go as “well enough” becomes very heavy; the quality of work 
suffers, and suffers immoderately. At a time like this, when 
the searcity of building work in all sections of the country 
increases the anxiety to secure work at almost any hazard, 
there is a possibility, it is true, for owners to let their con- 
tracts at an abnormally low price; but the idea that this is 
in itself a desirable condition or that it produces a good result 
for those who desire to build is surely open to question. 

I do not find that materials used in building work have 
depreciated in cost very greatly during the last two or three 
years. On the other hand, in some classes of material, par- 
ticularly since the war has interfered with freedom of supply, 
very considerable advance in prices has occurred, so that 
practically the whole benefit which the owner may now reap 
grows, as I have indicated, out of the desire of contractors to 
keep their forces in activity and their regular staff of em- 
ployees reasonably engaged to the end that they may be in 
readiness when good times present themselves. 

It is impossible to indicate what percentage this reduction 
would average, as circumstances in great variety govern specific 
cases. One case may have no relation to any other. In other 
words, each case is in a class by itself. 





BRANDS ITS LONGLEAF PINE. 


Company Perfects Arrangements Whereby Customers 
Are Assured Receipt of Proper Stock. 


ELIZABETH, La. 

Yellow pine buyers who deal with the Industrial Lum- 
ber Company, which operates three mills at Elizabeth 
and Oakdale, need no longer have any doubt as to the 
botanical character of the timbers shipped them. His 
interest aroused by investigations of Fred J. Hoxie, 
R. M. Hallowell, vice president and general manager of 
this company, recently perfected arrangements for brand- 
ing all of the longleaf timbers produced at the three 
mills. A steel die of sledge hammer proportions is used 
to brand the end of each stick of longleaf, the imprint 
being 

Longleaf, 
I. L. Company, 


Elizabeth, La. 


The Industrial Lumber Company is situated in a strict- 
ly longleaf belt and on a large proportion of its holdings 
gets from 90 to 95 percent of longleaf timber; conse- 
quently the company is in position to take particularly 
good care of orders calling for high grade, dense, long- 
leaf pine timbers for special uses. 
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A WOOD PAVING EXPERIMENT. 
Blocks Are Laid Without Sand Cushion, Following a 


Successful European Practice. 


An experimental block of wood block pavement has 
been laid on Dearborn Street in Chicago immediately 
in front of the postoffice without a sand cushion be- 
neath, following a European practice which has given 
very successful results. The south half of the block 
from Quincy Street south received an application of 
hot asphalt spread over the concrete subfoundation 
immediately before the blocks were placed on the bare 
concrete and then covered with a coat of hot pitch 
and sand. The standard Chicago specifications were 
used in treating the blocks, calling for twelve pounds 
of a heavy oil. 

There has been some difficulty in Chicago as in other 
cities, due to the sifting of the sand cushion beneath 
the blocks because of vibration, especially when, be- 
cause of poor drainage, the sand was saturated with 
moisture. 

This experimental block is subject to a heavy traffic, 
estimated by the Citizens Street Cleaning Bureau to 
consist of over 2,000 horse-drawn vehicles daily, 568 
motor cars and 232 motor trucks, while nearly 500 
street cars pass daily over the car tracks in the center 
of the street. 

Much care was used in finishing off the concrete sub- 
foundation as is necessary where no sand cushion is 
used to compensate for irregularities of service. 

The shifting of the sand cushion has been met in 
Newark, N. J., in a different fashion by the admix- 
ture of one part of cement with each four parts of 
sand, lightly sprinkling with water before laying the 
blocks. After a year’s use less than a half dozen 
spots adjacent to joints and street car rail caused 
trouble from shifting of the sand cushion. In these 
instances the uneven rail joints were ground down and 
the blocks were reset in cement, no further trouble 
having appeared. 

Another novel feature of this particular job of pav- 
ing was that the blocks, which had been treated with 
18 pounds of creosote, were all soaked for ten min- 
utes in water before laying. Expansion joints were 
provided only along the curb. 





WoRKMEN excavating for a conduit line in Canal 
Street, New Orleans, La., last week uncovered another 
section of the cypress water pipes laid more than a 
century ago when the city’s first water system was 
established. The pipes consisted of cypress logs about 
15 inches in diameter, with a 4-inch bore. They were, 
as usual, in an excellent state of preservation, and their 
discovery, as usual, attracted a large crowd. The third 
‘fas usual’? was contributed by the spectator who 
hastened to inform the cypress association headquarters 
of the find and was disappointed to find that this ancient 
cypress water system had been discovered and redis- 
covered many times during the last fifteen years. 


i 





1. The Calcasieu mill of the Industrial Lumber Company at Oakdale, La. 2. Strictly Longleaf Pine Timbers, Everyone Branded with the Company’s Name and the Word “Longleaf,” at the 
10t Calcasieu Mill of the Industrial Lumber Company, Oakdale. 


3. Some of the Staff of the Two Mills at Oakdale, General Superintendent B. Stallcup on the Left. 


4. Branded Longleaf Pine 





Timbers on the Docks at Elizabeth, La. 5. Showing the Method Employed in Branding Longleaf Stock. 
the Industrial Lumber Company. 


6. Part of a Trainload of Longleaf Pine Logs Arriving at the Oakdale Mill of 


ILLUMINATING STORY OF LATEST PROGRESSIVE STEP IN THE MANUFACTURE OF YELLOW PINE LUMBER. 
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AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY GOOD. 


Report of Conditions of the Export Lumber Trade as 
Found at British and Russian Ports. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.--A symposium of re- 
ports on the lumber trade from American consuls in the 
British Isles and in Russia has just been published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The 
gathering of these reports and their publication at this 
time are directly due to inquiries set on foot by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last December. The reports all 
show that the effect of the war has been to curtail ship- 
ments from Baltic ports to Great Britain and that there 
is now a greater opportunity for the American importers 
to enter the market. The greatest difficulty seems to 
arise from the excessive freight rates which have pre- 
vailed since the outbreak of- hostilities in Europe, but the 
British Government is in need of large quantities of 
lumber for building huts and other purposes incident to 
the massing. of troops, and the supplies on hand are ap- 
parently running low, while the prospects of getting large 
supplies from northern European ports are not good. 
The reports show that prices on the most commonly used 
grades have more than doubled since the war broke out. 

Lorin A. Lathrop, consul at Cardiff, Wales, declarés 
that port is the greatest lumber importing point in the 
United Kingdom except London. The imports of sawn 
timber into Cardiff for 1913 were valued at $2,860,000, 
while at Newport the imports amounted to $1,148,000. 
The figures for 1914 are not available, but Consul Lath- 
rop says they have been somewhat reduced owing to the 
war. In normal times 75 percent of the imports came 
from the Baltic and Archangel, 20 percent from Ameri- 
ean and Canadian Atlantic ports and 5 percent from 
Pacific ports. Imports from the Pacific coast, it is said, 
are almost entirely of large sizes and lengths and are 
used in large buildings and for Government purposes. 
All business is based on the St. Petersburg standard of 
165 cubie feet. .Translated into American measure, a 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. Concerning local prices 
and freight rates Consul Lathrop says: 


Local prices in normal times for soft sawn lumber may be 
taken at $48.60 per standard of 165 cubic feet. Prices are 
now doubled and range from $87.60 to $97.30. White floor 
boards, 11xl, inches, are quoted at $92.46 per standard: 
yellow, 9x1 inch, at $95. These aré prices to the importing 
wholesale timber merchant, delivered. Norwegian floorings 
are priced at $68 to $73, c.i.f.; battens, $63.25 to $68, 
e.i.f.; or f.0.b. Norwegian ports, $54.75 to $60.80 for floor- 
ings, and $52.30 to $56 for battens. Freights from Christiania 
to the Bristol Channel rule at present writing at from $13.40 
to $14.60 per standard. It is estimated in Cardiff that 
freights on pitch pine and Oregon pine from the west coast 
would be at present writing from $50 to $60 per standard, 
which is approximately the cost of the lumber and would be 
quite prohibitive. 

It is not possible for lumber trade from the west coast of 
the United States to be extended while freights remain as 
they are. ‘There is a special and limited market for pitch 
pine, Oregon pine and logs, but this demand has already 
slackened following the suspension of heavy building opera- 
tions. 

There are heavy local stocks of softwoods, owing, in part, 
to the fact that the Archangel season of last year was two 
months longer than usual. Local edvices have been received 
to the effect that enormous stocks are accumulated in 
Archangel and very special efforts will be made this spring 
to open the port earlier than usual. From $68 to $73 per 
standard f.o.b. Archangel for third red deals is the pre- 
dicted price. It is expected that heavy shipments of muni- 
tions of war etc. will be sent from this country to Archangel, 
and it is believed in the trade that return freights for lun®er 
will not be, under these circumstances, as high as lumber 
freights from other countries. A special point is made of 
this, as conditions will probably make Archangel a very 
active competitor after ice breakers have done their work. 


The Irish Lumber Trade. 


Consul Wesley Frost, of Cork, Ireland, reports that 
lumber and timber prices in Ireland have advanced 25 
to 30 percent since the outbreak of the war. Lumber 
from Pacific coast points has increased about $9.60 per 
thousand feet board measure. Concerning prices and 
freights he says: 


The f.o.b. prices at American and Canadian ports have 
not risen since the outbreak of the war; if anything they 
have fallen. Current f.o. b. quotations on the Pacific coast 
are said to be 50 percent lower than the standard prices fixed 
by the western mill association’s schedule “G,’’ which is the 
basic standard throughout the United Kingdom for prices of 
timber from Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. The 
price increases in Ireland are due almost wholly to freight 
difficulties. 

The Holt steamers, known as the Blue Funnel Line, have 
been the chief carriers of Pacific coast lumber to the United 
Kingdom, but their availability has been much lessened in 
recent months. The Harrison Line has undertaken some lum- 
ber transportation within the last year, but the withdrawal 
of the German steamers of the Kosmos Line has probably 
more than counteracted this increase of facilities. Sailing 
vessels from Oregon and Washington ports are not using the 
Panama Canal, owing, it is said, to the rate of tolls, and 
their service in connection with the lumber trade is thus mini- 
mized. Of the present prices of Pacific deals in Ireland, rang- 
ing around $78 per standard, it is said that fully 75 percent 
represents cost of carriage, while the remaining 25 percent 
must cover both the original price to the American mill owners 
and the cost of insurance and profits to the British importing 
distributors. 


The condition of the Irish market is described by Con- 
sul Frost as follows: 


The preferred size of board in Ireland is 12 feet long and 
3 by 9 inches in depth and width, and so common are these 
dimensions that there exists a so-called “Irish standard” com- 
prised of 120 pieces of the size specitied. This standard is not 
infrequently used in Ireland and should not be confused by 
American dealers with the St. Petersburg standard prevtously 
described. Pacific coast mills prefer not to cut pieces as small 
as the Irish deal, and have always charged extra millage for 
the work of cutting lumber to this specification. It is a speci- 
fication, however, which is conveniently suited to the size 
of timber cut by the Seandinavian mills. 

As distinguished from the deal just mentioned there is the 
scantling from 51% down to 3 inches in width and from 4 to 
1% inches thick. This grade has been much used in the 
erection of huts and camp shelters for military purposes both 
in Ireland and in England: but the grades of lumber used for 
this class of work have been too diverse for any general 
statement. 

A very heavy trade in Ireland has always been done in pine 
timber either 10 by 10 inches or 20 by 20 inches in thickness 
and from 40 to 60 feet in length. This timber has been of 
Canadian spruce or,of Baltic pine, while pitch pine timber 
of equal thickness but in shorter lengths has been drawn from 
Mobile and New Orleans. Since the commencement of the 
European war some shipments of Oregon pine in these sizes 
have reached Ireland and they are regarded as a passable 
substitute for the wood to which Irish dealers and workmen 
are accustomed. In fact, aside from the conservatism of the 
dealers and workmen it seems clear that the Pacific coast 
wood is fully equal to the Scandinavian and Canadian wood 
previously used. 

An analogous line in which shipments from the Pacific 
coast have been taken for the first time during the past few 
months is that of railway ties. In one case an order for 20,- 
000,000 feet of Pacific ties was placed by a single Liverpool 
firm, it is said. The dimensions are 9 feet in length by 10 by 
5 inches eross-section, and the present United Kingdom price 
is about $68 per standard, of which nearly $50 represents 
cost of transportation from America. 

“Clear” spruce lumber from the Pacific coast has been 
reaching Ireland also in some quantities since last August, 
the dimensions being from 1 to 2 inches in thickness and 
from 8 inches up in width, the average being about 13 inches, 
while the length ranges from 15 to 32 feet. This lumber is 
known here as silver pine or silver spruce, the Pacific coast 
term “clear” not being current. The wood is used for high- 
class joinery (carpentry) and for the making of patterns 
in the machine shops at Belfast, Dublin and Cork. The 
admiralty dockyard at Haulbowline (Queenstown) uses this 
wood for patterns, buying it through Cork dealers, who are in 
turn supplied from Liverpool or London. This is the silver 
spruce utilized by all nations in the frames of dirigible and 
heavier-than-air flying machines. 

Pacific coast ‘‘merchantable”’ spruce lumber is another 
grade which is being tried out in Ireland at present. It is 
cut in the popular dimensions, 9 or 11 inches by 3 inches 
cross-section, with a length of 16 to 32 feet. The sources 
of boards of these specifications have hitherto been the Gulf 
of Bothnia and the St. Lawrence Basin. 

Russia is by far the heaviest supplier of timber and boards 
to Ireland in time of peace, as it is to the entire United 
Kingdom. While the Irish import statistics do not indicate 
sources of imports, it is probable that Russia furnishes almost 
one-half of the aggregate wood purchases, while Norway and 
Sweden combined come second, Canada third and the United 
States fourth. 

The following figures show imports into Ireland of lumber, 
timber, boards ete. from all sources, including England and 
Scotland, during the calendar year 1913: 





Kinds of lumber. Quantity. Value. 
RE RINE gars ensce « owes ons 91,180 $2,662,364 
A ee eee 11,956 392,742 
ee eS eae 1,603 15,602 
Boards and deals, loads....:....... 211,415 4,629,832 
ee ee 9,836 155,567 
NE MN Ooo te ee wb Was ne 3.6.4 oo e's 13,412 587,425 

BERR oan Si oSlnusue sha banaue s. OSS eee as $8,443,532 


In addition there were imported 1,253 loads of boxwood, 
mainly for making butter boxes, and these were valued at 
$115,856. Sample butter-box boards from the Pacific coast 
are now on their way to Ireland, and the trade will undoubt- 
edly be a considerable one, owing to transportation difficulties 
north of the European continent. The “load,’’ which is 
used exclusively in British official publications in stating 
quantities of timber, lumber etc. is equal to 50 cubic feet. 

On the whole there is no doubt that American timber ex- 
porters, especially those on the Pacific coast, have now an 
exceptionally favorable opportunity to make their lines fa- 
miliar to Irish lumber merchants and artisans—an oppor- 
tunity which in so conservative a market is not likely to 
recur for another generation. The freight situation appears 
to constitute the crux of the difficulties and consequently 
to call for the chief attention of would-be exporters at this 
time. 

Of especial interest to the city of Boston is the fact that 
if there were a line of steamers running directly to Cork and 
Dublin such steamers could count upon considerable cargoes 
of lumber from Canada and Maine during the period when 
the St. Lawrence River is closed to navigation. St. John, 
N. B., has a large and regular trade of this character. 


Vice Consul William L. Jenkins, of Dublin, reports that 
prices are rising, ordinary trade is restricted, building is 
at a standstill and contractors find few openings for 
fresh business. 

Concerning prevailing grades etc. the vice consul said: 


One firm interviewed, familiar with American grades, says 
that there is little demand here for the American No. 1. 
No. 2 is the prevailing grade used, although No. 3 (‘‘mer- 
chantable’) can be sold in limited quantities. It would be 
difficult to compare prices from the various countries accord- 
ing to grades, as these differ considerably. For instance, 
No. 1 Archangel does not correspond at all to No. 1 Sweden. 

One firm stated that it would consider no prices or speci- 
fications except through a broker or agent. It was also ob- 
served that owing to the Irish conservatism it is difficult to 


establish a market for lumber of a new grain or texture and 
that of a cargo of fine quality Oregon lumber bought more 
than two years ago little or none has been sold. This should 
not remain an obstacle for long if the American exporters 
will pay careful attention to even sawing and can quote 
strongly competing prices in times both of peace and war. 


Scotch Importations and Consumption. 


Consul E. Haldeman Dennison, at Dundee, Scotland, 
writes that the foreign lumber used in his consular dis- 
trict consists almost entirely of Baltic woods, with oc- 
casional shipments of American sawn and hewn fir and 
poplar lumber from the southern States. The lumber 
most favored comes from Archangel. Concerning trade 
since the outbreak of war Consul Dennison says: 


Since the outbreak of hostilities no export has been possi- 

ble from Petrograd, Riga or the Gulf of Finland. Toward 
the end of November the German Government added both 
prepared and sawn wood to its list of contraband and im- 
porters now will hardly be able to obtain Baltic supplies 
until the war is over. For softwood they will be restricted 
to what can be obtained from the White Sea, North America 
and possibly Norway. 
. In the meantime the prices of all lumber have had a con- 
siderable advance, spruce in particular having risen in price. 
The enormous requirements for Government work in the 
shape of huts, beds, tables, packing cases etc. have caused 
a shortage in the available supply. Unless there is a fall in 
the present high rates of freight lumber imports will be 
considerably curtailed and prices will in all probability 
continue to advance. 

With the opening of the Panama Canal there will in all 
probability be a greatly increased market in this country for 
timber from California and the Pacific coast ports of the 
United States. The restriction of Baltic imports has already 
induced some of the leading importers on the west coast to 
order large quantities of California seasoned redwood, and 
local importers are at present considering the possibility of 
their handling American softwoods of all kinds. In other 
parts of the country, it is stated, contracts have been en- 
tered into recently for the shipment of American pitch pine 
and Oregon pine, cut to the ordinary Swedish scantling sizes, 
at prices which compare very favorably with those for Baltic 
woods. The high price of California redwood has hitherto 
restricted its sale in this district, but the conditions created 
by the war have now drawn the attention of dealers to it as 
a satisfactory substitute for the highest qualities of Russian 
fir. Formerly it was too full of moisture when recéived on 
this side. It now comes in a seasoned condition, after hav- 
ing been dried by some special process, ready for immediate 
use upon arrival. It is sure to find a ready sale at any port 
to which it can be shipped direct. The stoppage of exports 
from Russia also offers an opportunity for American shippers 
of pitch pine to find new outlets for this*useful wood. It 
has been stated that some of the railway companies have 
ordered pitch pine sleepers in place of those formerly ob- 
tained from Riga. The mining districts consume consider- 
able quantities of pitch pine and the Government at present 
is using it in the construction of officers’ huts. 

The following is a table showing the distribution of im- 
ports into the principal ports of Scotland for the year 1913, 
from which it will be seen that Grangemouth is by far the 
largest timber port. This port has a timber pond of forty- 
five acres, with every modern appliance available for quick 
dispatch and abundant ground for timber. 

_ Loads, 1913. (Load, 





Ports. 50 cubic feet.) 
Hewn. Sawn, 
CSOT OOM: © 55% 4-605 ns) Sista hots ae > sale 111,493 248,746 
ee i aR Selina LAIN afin Sth So ERR 4,502 144,883 
DE GkkvGanb oaks dos anaes oeheewraneues 7,187 121,763 
eer re IE PRE. Teas ea 4,244 71,827 
ON EEO Oe EE 41,699 41,975 
I SOR errs, § Beer, oe 5,852 31,795 
1 ee perce Bae pn eee pean ian 22,545 19,687 
IN estctsla wes areca a sik ots Sa WOE wae Sek 217,615 
| er eae Dane een Beet 10,230 18,411 
SER, 8g oo sub Se Ss Oe RB ANS la Win ou 507 10,410 
LS ae ree ea eee 36 8,070 
a ES, PE eran ee ee Ten win ry ram 47,701 6,600 
CE Chica hae we oe cae ke ual vee b 85 6,534 
PM oe haat ok aa ewes che wih, SlSeeS. 6,771 
MEME Ae Ss Dic ence eine b's baer Sie Gis S wiles Slee 4,493 
os ae Kuk oe oR D MN Ace ee eres 4,207 
MUWMERY gh ors ais oip Riss ses Sasa Give eS ws hao, Ca eeee 3,167 
PE Ie OE ieoine Chases ewan Aaa 2,789 
TERR SRG eS geet eCity sane ee a re 69,631 2,747 
EE. ns cask eh Snbeee ne cice  SeeeEe 2,285 
NINDS. ise ots i ote b Acco tpialnth 618 Wiese Fs ais.S ele 135 1,148 
RO ee SEE eee: Se eye 53 
RI FS Si is mara Gai spe Ma eGe sa isieie 599,873 777,722 


Most of the hewn timber imported consists of pitwood for 
the Scottish mining industry and is supplied by Russia, 
Sweden and Norway. Boness is the premier port of Scot- 
land for the importation of pit wood, used so extensively in 
the coal mines of that district. 


Glasgow’s Trade. 
Consul J. N. McCunn, of Glasgow, writes: 


Before the outbreak of the war this district's principal 
source of supply for soft sawn lumber was the Baltic, but, this 
supply being now curtailed, imports are being received from 
Canada and the Pacific Northwest. Brokers are endeavor- 
ing to push the sale of American soft sawn lumber. 

With regard to quality, the prevailing impression is that 
the Baltic lumber is, generally speaking, inferior to the 
North American, but as the former is considerably cheaper 
it has hitherto commanded the market. The principal causes 
of the lower prices of the Baltic lumber are the cheapness 
of labor in the countries of production and close proximity 
to this market, with the consequent advantage of lower 
freight rates. : 

With the stocks now on hand and the small supplies com- 
ing in brokers are able to meet present demands, but under 
existing conditions nothing can be stated as to future re 
quirements. 

All sizes are in demand in Scotland, the thickness usually 
being 2, 24%, 3 and 4 inches, breadth 4 inches and up, and 
length 12 feet and up. It is impossible to state anything 
regarding prices on account of the present uncertainty of 
market conditions, while with regard to grades practically all 
qualities are in use. No duty is imposed on lumber imported 
into this country. 

The principal ports at which lumber is imported into Scot- 
land are Glasgow and Greenock, on the Clyde (for American 
and Canadian shipments), and Grangemouth and Leith, on 
the Forth (for continental shipments). 

The usual terms of sale are cash against documents, but 
this is, of course, a question of arrangement. 

The question of the increase of sales for American lumber 
is entirely one of price. The buying is done through local 
brokers, who have connections with foreign shippers and are 
in a position to inform them immediately of the requirements 
of this market. 
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[Lists of lumber merchants, brokers and importers for the 
places covered in the above reports may be obtained from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch 


offices. ] 
Russian Exports. 


The prospects for doing much in the way of exporting. 
jumber from Russia are poor, according to Consul Gen- 
eral John H. Snodgrass, of Moscow, who writes as fol- 
lows: 


On account of the closing of the Black and Baltic seaports 
all exportation of lumber from European Russia must neces- 
sarily be made through the port of Archangel. As the nar- 
row gage line connecting that port with the interior is ab- 
normally congested with freight for Government purposes 
there is little chance for the dealers to secure an outlet in 
that direction. The boats also on the North Dvina, from 
Vologda to Archangel, have all been taken by the Govern- 
ment, so that the only means left lumbermen to get to the 
White Sea with their products is by rafting. It is thought 
that the resources of that section of Russia will have little 
effect upon the foreign market, and that where European 
Russia’s exports of wood and its manufactures for some 
years have totaled an annual average of $75,000,000 these 
figures will be reduced by at least 75 percent during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities. 

The outlook for the coming spring campaign is rather un- 
favorable.. The prices paid for timber at the producing cen- 
ters were, as a rule, higher than those last year; the labor 
prices, in view of the scarcity of workmen, also increased, so 
that the cost price this year is 10 percent above that of last 
year. For the present the dealers are not concluding many 
transactions. In regard to firewood prices are steady. 


British Tie Trade. 


Vice Consul General Carl R. Loop, of London, writes 
regarding the possibility of trade in ties as follows: 


In a letter written in November last the general manager 
of one of the English railways said: 


Hitherto English railways have received their ties 
[sleepers] largely from the countries bordering the Baltic 
Sea. This source of supply is, of course, closed at the 
present time on account of the European war. It is 
estimated that 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 ties will be re- 
quired by the English railways for 1916; most rail- 
ways already have their 1915 supplies in stock. The 
United States and Canada will be the most likely sources 
from which the supplies may be secured. Therefore 
the present is distinctly an opportune time for American 
producers of railway ties to interest themselves in the 
English market. It is estimated by a railway authority 
that the number required will be nearer 3,000,000 than 
2,000,000, and may even exceed the former figure. 

The dimensions of ties required by the kuwglish rail- 
ways are 5 inches by 10 inches by 9 feet. Most roads 
demand strict adherence to the established dimensions, 
though’some lines may relax their requirements to ap- 
proach more nearly to the standard dimensions in use in 
the United States. In any event, however, the ties: must 
be 5 inches thick. 


During the calendar year 1914 Great Britain imported 
wooden sleepers of all kinds to the value of $3,192,400. Some- 
what related to, but much more important than, the.trade in 
wooden sleepers are the imports of hewn pit props or pit 
wood into the United Kingdom; in 1914 ’such imports totaled 
$15,861,600.. [For recent articles on mine timbers see’ Daily 
Consular and Trade Reports for October 29, 1914, and Com- 
merce Reports for January 22,°1915.] A list of British .im- 
porters of railway ties is forwarded [and may be obtained 
upon application to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce or its branch offices.] 





THE COUNTRY IS PROSPERING. 


Federal Report Shows General Betterment in Agricul- 
ture, Mining and Lumber. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 14.—More ‘‘ evidence’’ that 
business conditions throughout the country are rapidly 
improving is being produced by administration officials. 
The Treasury Department, having required bank ex- 
aminers to make reports on the industrial conditions in 
their districts, has collated these reports and has made 
them public. They show that eighty of the ninety bank 
examiners in the employ of the Government have re- 
ported permanent improvement in business. According 
to these reports, Maine is the only State in which busi- 
ness is still depressed. The statement of the Comptroller 
of the Treasury issued in connection with these reports 
states that they are the result of careful observation. 
Says the announcement: 


Pronounced hopefulness is prevalent in every district. 
Agricultural conditions are generally excellent and commer- 
cial lines with comparatively few exceptions are enlarging 
their activities, mainly through an increased demand, but in 
some cases preparation for activity is expected to develop 
with the coming of good weather. Manufacturing is on the 
increase and those industries having orders for supplies from 
foreign countries continue especially active. Further orders 
have been placed.for cars and rails by the railroads and large 
contracts have been made for structural iron for large build- 
ings in different portions of the country. 

The South is showing marked improvement. The sale of 
cotton is active at advancing prices, with the result that all 
business in that section is feeling a steady and pronounced 
improvement. The prospects of large crops generally are 
excellent and there will be a greater diversification. The 
States adjoining the Mississippi River and the Missouri River 
above St. Louis enjoyed exceptional prosperity during the 
past season and the present prospects are that the coming 
season will yield even better results. The western States 
and the Pacific States are showing general improvement. The 
lumber industry is slowly recovering in these States and 
the number of tourists exceeds expectations. Mining is re- 
suming on a large scale and the crop conditions are excel- 
lent. The New England and middle Atlantic States and por- 
tions of the central West, although generally reporting an 
improvement, seem to fee] the past depression to the greatest 
extent. Farmers, however, generally have had satisfactory 
results, but manufacturing with the exception of that to fill 
foreign orders is feeling the improvement to the least extent. 
There is improvement, however, in some lines. The bond 
market has become active on a higher level. Savings bank 
deposits are increasing and generally banks have an abund- 
ance of money. The tendency has been for all to curtail 
needless expense and as a rule there has been a lessened de- 
mand for money. 








Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 








LUMBER DOCKET OF THE COMMISSION. 


APRIL 19.—Cairo, Ill., before Examiner Horton: 7739— 
Southern Lumber Company v. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railway Co. 

APRIL 22.—Charleston, W. Va., before Examiner 
Waters: 7448—American Column & Lumber Co. v. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. et al. 

APRIL 24.—St. Louis, Mo., before Examiner Horton: 
7652—Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. v. Morgan’s Louisiana 
& Texas Railroad & Savannah & Southern Co. et al. 
7795—Ozark Cooperage & Lumber Co. v. Yazoo & Missis- 
sippi Valley Railroad Co. et al. 


RAILROADS TO RAISE RATES. 
State That Is the Only Way in Which They Can Meet 


Requirements of Cummins Law. 





[By ODELL.] 

WasHINneTon, D. C., April 12.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission held a hearing last Saturday on the 
Cummins amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act 
at which 200 representatives of railroads and shippers 
were present. It developed before the hearing was half 
over that the new law prohibiting the railroads from en- 
tering into limited liability contracts with shippers is 
going to be an embarrassing one for the commission to 
administer. Commissioner Clark, who presided at the 
hearing, after listening to the arguments for several 
hours, asked if some one could explain just what the 
carriers are prohibited from doing by the act. The car- 
riers indicated that it was their purpose generally to 
raise rates as that was the only method they had found 
by which they could put the provisions of the law into 
effect. Eastern carriers appear to take a conservative 
view of the amendment so far as it effects an increase 
in rates, and the western carriers generally adopted their 
views, but the southern carriers declared that it was 
their intention to obtain for themselves substantia] in- 
creases in rates through the medium of this amendment. 

The Cummins amendment prohibits the carriers from 
limiting their liabilities to shippers for loss or damage 
after June 2 and it is contended by the shippers that 
unless something is done by the. carriers .or the com- 
mission this will automatically increase rates 10 percent. 
Southern carriers said they would increase their rates 5 
percent and eastern and western carriers indicated that 
they would put some increases in effect but did not say 
how much. 

Shortly after the Cummins amendment was passed by 
Congress the Iowa senator informed the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative that the purpose of the bill 
was to do away with the limited liability clause under 
which railroads have been receiving live stock shipments, 
making it. obligatory upon the carriers to pay full value 
for losses.. For that purpose, he explained, it was or- 
dered that the standard uniform bill of lading, which 
fixes 100 percent rates on shipments*carried under a 
released valuation and a rate of 10 percent higher for 
shipments carried at full liability, should be made illegal. 
The views on the interpretation of the amendment by 
those who appeared before the commission were widely 
divergent. 

F. B. James, representing shippers, stated that the 
carriers ‘‘with apparent generosity now state that the 
10 percent additional ought not to be imposed, but that 
the rates should be somewhat higher than the present 
ones. They say, if we stand pat, the effect of the Cum- 
mins law will be to put into effect 10 percent increases. ’’ 

O. E. Butterfield, for the New York Central lines, 
speaking for carriers in Central Classification territory, 
said that it was the opinion of the eastern lines that 
the Cummins law may be so construed as to require the 
elimination from the bill of lading of the ‘‘invoice 
price’’ clause, and they have proposed to amend the bill 
of lading prior to June 2, ‘‘without any general in- 
crease in freight rates.’’ Said Mr. Butterfield: 

With respect to live stock, household goods, glassware, paint- 
ings, and a number of other commodities whose sales rest upon 
some specification of value, while it is the view of the carriers 
that notwithstanding the Cummins law rates may still be made 
to rest upon value the new act does impose the liability upon 


carriers for which some increase in the normal rate should be 
permitted. 


Position of Eastern and Western Lines Practically 
the Same. 


As the representative of the Western Classification 
Committee, R. B. Scott stated that in general the posi- 
tion of the western lines is that of the eastern lines 
as outlined by Mr. Butterfield, but with this exception: 
That the western lines felt that such vital provisions of 
the uniform bill of lading are invalidated as automati- 
cally to make applicable the higher rates based on com- 
mon law liability. This, he said, would result in the 
application of rates 10 percent higher than the limited 
liability rates which had been applicable under the uni- 
form bill of lading in the past. He said that it was 
not the disposition of the western carriers to insist upon 
a full 10 percent increase, but they felt that by reason 
of the increased liability imposed upon them they are 
entitled to somewhat higher rates than have been exacted 
in the past on traffic moving under the uniform bill of 
lading which can not be used after June 2. 

As to commodities on which the rates have been graded 
according to value, the western carriers feel that they 
are still permitted under the Cummins law to base them 





on valuation. This, he said, would undoubtedly mean 
an increase in the rates on livestock and certain other 
commodities. 

Lincoln Green, traffic manager of the Southern Rail- 
way, speaking as the representative of the Southern 
Classification Committee, stated that those lines are pre- 
paring to ask permission for an increase in freight rates 
based on the Cummins amendment of about 5 percent 
and covering about 30 percent of their traffic. Luther 
Walter H. G. Wilson, C. G. Billiard and other representa- 
tives of shippers protested upon the construction of the 
Cummins law which would permit an increase in freight 
rates, but they all admitted that the situation brought 
about by the act was a perplexing one. H. C. Barlow, 
of the Chicago Association of Conimerce, said that in his 
opinion the proper way for the carriers and the com- 
mission to proceed was to allow present normal rates to 
continue after June 2 for a period of about six months, 
and then let the commission determine what the addi- 
tional liability cost the carriers and consider the ques- 
tion of higher rates based on those commodities in which 
the losses showed an excessive percentage of receipts. 
He said that statistics show that the railroads are now 
paying from 1% to 2 percent of their freight revenues 
for losses and he is not prepared to believe that they will 
pay much more under the Cummins law. 

The positions taken by the different interests were so 
incompatible that Commissioner Clark suggested they 
submit printed briefs, which must be presented within 
ten days. Any changes in rates made in anticipation 
of the new law must be filed by May 3 to comply with 
the rule requiring thirty days’ notice. 





NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN FILE BRIEF. 


R hl 





of Proposed Increase in Lumber Rates 
to River Crossings Involved. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—On behalf of the Nash- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club, T. M. Henderson has filed a 
brief with the commission in the matter of the proposed 
advance in rates from Nashville to Ohio and Mississippi 
river crossings. The case involves the reasonableness 
of the proposed increase in the rates on lumber from 
southern points to Ohio and Mississippi river crossings, 
which were suspended by the commission until July 28, 
1915. The present rate to Louisville, Ky., from Nash- 
ville is 9 cents and the carriers propose to increase it 
to 10 cents. The brief says that the testimony in the 
ease clearly shows that Nashville lumber dealers are 
seriously handicapped by reason of the present adjust- 
ment of rates. It shows that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville is the controlling factor in making rates to Ohio 
River crossings and it is submitted that the proposed 
rates should be arrived at in connection with the move- 
ment via the short line and rate making line of the 
Louisville & Nashville. Says the brief: 


The respondent does not even claim that the present rates 
are. unremunerative and offers no evidence on this point, and 
this honorable commission has said that when carriers fail to 
introduce evidence showing the old rates are not remunerative 
it must be held that they have failed to meet the burden of 
proof of justifying the proposed increase which the statute 
places upon them, 

In the last analysis the real reason for the attempted 
advance in the rate from Nashville to Ohio River crossings of 
1 cent per 100 pounds is the unwillingness of the traffic officials 
of the Louisville & Nashville to antagonize officials of the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Railroad on the question of 
what the rates on lumber from Nashville to Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River crossings should be regardless of the fact that the 
Louisville & Nashville is the direct short line from Nashville 
to Cincinnati and Louisville, and, as shown in this brief, is 
unquestionably the rate making line and absolutely controls the 
measure of the rates from Nashville to these points. In other 
words, the Louisville & Nashville attempts to place an extra 
burden on the Nashville lumbermen of from $4 to $6 a car on 
each car of lumber shipped by them to Ohio and’ Mississippi 
River crossings rather than have any unpleasantness with its 
friendly connections. 





ARGUMENTS ARE MADE IN SOUTHERN RATE 
CASE. ’ 


WasuHineTon, D. C., April 15.—Thirty representatives 
of railroads and shippers appeared before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to argue for and against the 
proposed advance in lumber rates from southern points 
of origin to Ohio and Mississippi River crossings. The 
increases on yellow pine and lumber taking the same 
rates amount to 1 cent per 100 pounds, while the in- 
creases proposed on hardwood amount to from 1 to 4 
cents. The advance is defended by the carriers on the 
ground that the commission had ordered a readjustment 
of differentials under the fourth section, while the lum- 
ber dealers declare that the readjustment should be made 
by reducing the present rate from Cairo and other points 
where the commission had ordered a change in the dif- 
ferential. 

Counsel for the railroads declared that the carriers 
were following the usual practice in carrying out the 
instructions of the commission and declared that the 
present rates were so low that to reduce them would 
make effective a rate that is unremunerative, whereas 
the increases would not seriously affect the lumber in- 
terests. To this argument representatives of southern 
mills declared that there is nothing in the record to 
show that the reduction of 1 cent to a few points would 

(Concluded on Page 51.) 
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the Utilization of Yellow Pine 


[By Harry T. Kendall, Houston, Tex.]* 





The necessities of this paper must point out two situa- 
tions confronting the yellow pine industry. 

First. In the manufacture of yellow pine there must 
be taken into consideration the essential fact that long- 
leaf, shortleaf and loblolly can not be manufactured and 
marketed successfully under the same grading rules with- 
out regard to the fitness of each species for some specific 
purpose. 

Second. The easy-going, sell-what-you-want salesman- 
ship of the retailer, and the price salesmanship of the 
manufacturer, must give way to selling methods of an 
aggressive and educational nature. 

Now, this paper carries with it no spirit of criticism. 
In the final analysis man moves only through necessity, 
and the failure of the great men who have built up the 
yellow pine industry to meet these situations can not be 
criticised, because they have only just been recognized 
as most important problems to be solved. 

In a moment of self-confidence I accepted the innocent 
appearing invitation to read a paper on ‘‘ The Utilization 
of Yellow Pine.’’ My efforts to collect my own thoughts 
on this subject and to absorb some ideas of others brought 
me face to face with a strange situation. The manufac- 
turer, the wholesaler and the retailer of yellow pine lum- 
ber know very little about the proper utilization of yel- 
low pine and less about the wood itself. For years we 
have followed the traditions of the business handed down 
to us from a time when wood was supreme, and _ now that 
we stand face to face with real competition from the sub- 
stitutes of wood we realize that the wood business is far 
from the simple pastime of the good old days and find 
ourselves awaiting the coming of a Moses to lead us out 
of the wilderness and into the promised land of pros- 
perity. In other words, the present industrial situation 
is the readjustment of prices upon the basis of absolute 
value, and the lumber merchant having for years innocent- 
ly handled a product the price of which was based more 
upon what he could get for the commodity than upon 
the intrinsic value appears to be the worst sufferer. 


Evolution in Consumption and Grading. 


As the utilization of yellow pine to the Texan—in fact, 
to the great majority of the wood distributers east of the 
Rocky Mountains—means the great bulk of the wood 
business, a general view may well be taken in order to 
learn the cause of the difficulties -we now encounter. The 
great lumber industry as we know it today grew up with 
the settlement of the. Mississippi Valley and the South- 
west. The rapidly changing and growing population de- 
manded lumber to build houses, barns, fences etc. The 
country was new, the incoming settler poor and the land 
an unknown quantity. All of these things combined to 
force the settler to use the cheapest material for his im- 
provements. Wood met his every requirement—it was 
cheap, it was available and it was durable. New terri- 
tories demanded railroads, new railroads new cars. In- 
creasing transportation facilities promoted new factories, 
and new factories necessitated more homes, and all called 
for wood. Such was the wonderful field; now for the 
sowing. 

The diminishing supply of white pine—Nature’s most 
wonderful wood—turned the eyes of the northern manu- 
facturers and, later, of the consumers, to the South, where 
lay the yellow pine forests. Without thought of the dif- 
ference between the two kinds of pine, the old grades, 
the old methods of manufacture and the old methods of 
marketing were continued. No one investigated the fit- 
ness of the new product—wood was wood—long profits 
made greedy merchants. Every means available was 
taken to get the most out of the situation. Business was 
good, competition restricted to wood. The manufacturer, 
the seller and the buyer knew little or nothing of the 
proper utilization of the commodity manufactured, sold 
and purchased, and the results were only natural. At 
first, owing to the low price of yellow pine and the 
further fact that logging was confined to the streams, 
only the finest trees were cut and satisfaction could not 
fail to result. But the demand continued to grow and 
prices went up—pine was pine—all sorts of trees found 
their way to the mills, all kinds of lumber to the yards 
and into the hands of the consumer. Common ignorance 
demanded that lumber have certain requirements and 
shrewdness proceeded to conform with them, right or 
wrong. Take, for example, the forgotten grade of 
‘*farmers’ clear.’’ It is only a single instance of fabri- 
eated worthlessness into the form of value. It is true 
‘*farmers’ clear’’ did not show much blue sap stain, nor 
did it contain any knots, but it did have shakes and a 
suspicion of dry rot. In short, it had neither strength 
nor durability. But no one worried; the purchaser built 
again or repaired; prices continued to advance; business 
was good and wood was wood. Things went merrily on. 
Longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, sap and heart, all piled 
together at the mills, in the yards and in the finished 
building, all due to customs that were born of ignorance 
and reared in indifference. The blame falls on no one 
branch of the lumber business; but as such was the sow- 
ing, what of the harvest? 


Enter the Substitutes. 

First came the car shortage, then came the panic, The 
builders were few and far between. He who built, built 
from necessity and with an eye to the past as well as an 
eye to the future. Experience, perhaps, made him afraid 


* Address delivered before the annual convention of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Texas at Houston, April 13, 1915. 





of wood and the substitute man knocked loudly at his 
door. He heard the cries, ‘‘ wood burns;’’ ‘‘ wood rots;’’ 
‘*wood harbors vermin;’’ ‘‘wood is expensive;’’ ‘‘ good 
wood is no longer obtainable;’’ ‘‘conserve the forests,’’ 
and so on without end. Did the retailer endeavor to 
protect his business? No; he followed the line of least 
resistance; he sold more cement, more plaster, more wall 
board, metal lath, tile, concrete blocks and prepared roof- 
ing. Did the manufacturer raise his voice to protect his 
business? No; he knew only one way and he sought to 
increase the consumption of wood by reducing the price. 
But high-class advertising and energetic, insistent sales- 
manship are far better trade developers than price cut- 
ting. The substitutes increased their sales and the wood 
producer cut prices again, and the retailer continued to 
sell what the buyer wanted. 

Just here I want to digress to make a somewhat per- 
sonal statement, because I believe that my efforts have 
been along lines identical with 90 percent of those en- 


gaged in the lumber business. I spent seven years in- 


the retail business, four years of which I was manager 
of a fair sized yard. I have traveled on the road selling 
lumber over the major portion of the yellow pine con- 
suming territory and I have spent some years in the 
general sales office, but never since I sold the first foot 
of lumber have I created a market for a penny’s worth of 
wood—I have taken the business from another salesman 
of wood, but toward increasing the consumption of wood 
I have done absolutely nothing. If this situation is, as 
I think, true of the majority of those engaged in the 
lumber business, is it any wonder that the sale of sub- 
stitutes has grown, even without any other factors to 
make their sales possible? 


Inadequate Remedies and the ‘‘Trust.’’ 


So with the reduced consumption of all building ma- 
terial the tendency to sell what the consumer wanted, as- 
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sisting the growing sale of wood substitutes, the manu- 
facturer’s only remedy of cutting prices failed, except 
temporarily, to produce the desired results. No one 
thought there was anything fundamentally wrong with the 
situation further than the law of supply and demand. 
Too much lumber being made was the conclusion. Yet 
the maximum production and sale of yellow pine was 
reached and passed during this period. The lumber busi- 
ness manifestly was unprofitable for all concerned in it. 
Capital became shy of wood propositions and the great 
industry marked time. In spite of the decreasing price, 
the public with ready tongue took up the cry of ‘‘ lumber 
trust’’ and added to the woes of the manufacturer. Like 
Gulliver, bound hand and foot by the Liliputians, the 
lumber business seemed a helpless giant, harrowed and 
overcome by a thousand little enemies. Then came what 
was at first thought to be the ‘‘coup de grace.’’ A noted 
authority who had studied with exceeding care the case 
of yellow pine under his notice made the statement that 
the day of wood construction was passed; not, mark you, 
because he did not believe in this form of construction, 
but for the simple reason that good yellow pine was no 
longer obtainable. 


When Changed Methods Became Essential. 


Here, indeed, was a situation: The lumber manufac- 
turer with his yards full of lumber, his mills running 
short time, and his vast resources of timber, the carry- 
ing charges of which were eating up the small remain- 
ing profits, all because there was no market, even at 
ridiculously low prices, and then to learn that there was 
no market because yellow pine of good quality was a 
thing of the past. Insult had been added to injury, the 
last straw had touched the back of the patient camel. 
A howl of protest went up from the Carolinas to Texas 
and the gentleman in question was immediately invited 
to inspect hundreds of plants cutting yellow pine. Suf- 
fice to say, the former statements regarding the supply of 


good timber were frankly corrected, but the manufac- 
turers were pointedly and truthfully told that their grad- 
ing rules must be revised and selling methods changed, 
not at some future date but immediately, if wood was to 
retain any part of its proper place in the construction 
world. 

With the promptness of wise men some of the lead- 
ing manufacturers saw that all of their old ideals were 
wrong and proceeded to adjust themselves to the new 
view of the situation. It was not so much that there was 
too much lumber made, or that the price was not low 
enough to create demand, but there was entirely too much 
lumber made of grades not suitable for the changing 
market, and the sales departments were not organized 
to fight any other competition but wood, and with one 


weapon only—a price reduction. It-was recognized at 


once that no small group of companies could ever hope 
to change the present situation, nor could even the entire 
industry do so in a day. The Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, whose work was sufficient to the day 
but whose usefulness had passed with changing condi- 
tions, was dead. Organization was necessary, and from 
necessity, together with the unselfish, untiring labor of 
its first president, the Southern Pine Association came 
forward to serve the yellow pine manufacturer, retailer 
and consumer. 


The Southern Pine Association and Its Purpose. 


Now, I hold no brief for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. I do not speak with the assurance of their desire, 
but it is impossible to consider the utilization of yellow 
pine without considering this new association, as we all 
must learn, and it is to be the teacher. The boardgage 
plan includes all branches of the lumber business. It is 
as much a retailers’ association as it is for manufacturers, 
because it intends to serve first and foremost the consumer 
of wood. It is not necessary to set forth the many other 
important missions this association hopes to perform, or 
the steps already taken along many lines. Suffice to say, 
the Southern Pine Association is the hope of the yellow 
pine business from the tree to the finished job. 

In short, this brief review leading up to the present 
situation.makes apparent two necessities referred to in 
my introduction. First, the manufacturers must im- 
mediately proceed to study scientifically the proper manu- 
facture of yellow pine stumpage; and, second, both re- 
tailers and manufacturers must study the necessities of 
the consumer and inaugurate aggressive selling methods, 
based primarily upon the fitness of the product for the 
market. 

I have learned, since I was assigned this subject, that 
I was expected to dwell upon the further use of shorts, 
odd pattern droppings etc., by the retailer, but I feel that 
this is unnecessary, as the merchant who fails to take 
advantage of good value and profit by utilizing the by- 
products of the industry on his own initiative would not 
interest himself in much or little information on this 
subject were I in position to impart it. 


Codperative Effort and Relations with Consumers. 


This is a dangerous time for anyone to dwell with 
safety upon the correct utilization of yellow pine, for this 
subject is now being considered with great seriousness 
and infinite labor by the leading authorities on wood. 
Recent developments at the Forest Products Laboratories 
at Madison and the investigations of Mr. F. J. Hoxie 
seem to overthrow all preconceived ideas of the wood as 
exhibited by our present grading rules. These investiga- 
tions apply more particularly to structural timber and 
are, therefore, of secondary interest to the average west- 
ern retailer. We have been promised further informa- 
tion regarding the proper manufacture, grading and care 
of yellow pine for the retail yard trade, and as this is 
forthcoming it should be carefully considered by all re- 
tailers and manufacturers. 

In discussing the general plan of this paper with Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk he made the following statement: 

The chief point which I would dwell upon would be the 
necessity for the retailers to get in closer touch with cus- 
tomers as to how they are using yellow pine, and advise them 
how to use it properly. In other words, the chief difficulty 
with the use of yellow pine these days is that the consumer 
uses it without any knowledge of the qualities of the wood. 
It will be very probably asked how the retailer is to inform 
himself, and you may say that the new Southern Pine Associa- 
tion will be delighted to advise any retailer in connection with 
any problem he may have. Advise him also that the United 
States Government has issued a number of pamphlets on the 
preservation of wood, the relative strength of pine and other 
woods which can be had by writing their congressmen, or 
by sending 5 or 10 cents to the Superintendent of the Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Combating Misinformation and Misrepresentation. 

In arriving at as how best to utilize the wood it is 
first necessary to consider some of the objections to wood, 
and particularly to yellow pine, raised by architects, en- 
gineers, the average builder and the farmer. Some of 
these objections are well founded and others are not. 
Against wood, as a whole, the first general objection 
seems to be that wood has not the expected durability; 
second, that the increasing cost of wood construction is 
alone due to the increasing cost of wood. Couple the 
foregoing with the general ideas prevalent throughout the 
country that the use of cheaper grades of lumber is the 
best way to cut construction costs; that wood construc- 
tion is ‘‘cheap’’ construction, and you have the case 
against wood as a whole. The particular objections that 
are raised against yellow pine, in comparison with other 
woods, appear to me to be: First, that it is not as dura- 
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ble as other soft woods; second, the question of sap stain; 
third, the question of knots; fourth, the question of the 
heart wood, and fifth, the question of paint. Together 
with these objections to yellow pine, the general public 
believes that all of the so-called yellow pine, disregard- 
ing natural defects such as shakes, knots and so forth, 
is of the same quality; that the good timber is all cut, 
and that it is a ‘‘cheap’’ wood. 


-Shortsighted Retailer a Deterrent Factor. 


The manufacturers of wood substitutes first called the 
attention of the people to the fact that wood was not giv- 
ing the service the purchaser had a right to expect. It is 
well that we frankly face this situation, for in many 
cases this is unquestionably true. The indiscriminate use 
of sappy lumber and timbers in moist places and the 
tremendous amount of low grade lumber placed in perma- 
nent construction are entirely responsible for this situa- 
tion. It is the height of folly to use untreated loblolly 
or shortleaf, or even sappy longleaf, in places of excessive 
moisture, such as ground sills, bridge plank, stable floor- 
ing ete., when heart longleaf can be obtained at a small 
difference in price. In talking with a retailer the other 
day regarding a small bill he was figuring on I asked 
what grade of sills he agreed to furnish. He stated No. 
1 common, and upon examining his stock I found it to 
be, for the most part, sappy loblolly and shortleaf tim- 
ber. These sills were to be used in a servants’ house and 
placed practically on the ground. In figuring over the 
proposition I showed him where for 57 cents additional 
he could furnish the contractor with heart sills, and he 
stated that he could not afford to add anything to his 
estimate or he might lose the business. The estimate was 
figured exactly as called for by the contractor. The 
owner knew nothing about the grades to be furnished, 
except he understood in a general way that bright stock, 
free from knots, was the best, and the retailer made no 
effort to sell stock admittedly more suitable at a trifling 
additional cost. Is it any wonder, through such short- 
sighted methods of price salesmanship, that wood con- 
struction does not have the lasting qualities that the 
owner has a right to expect? 

It is not necessary for me to enter into an elaborate 
discussion regarding increasing cost of wood construc- 
tion. To anyone who is not convinced that wood is not, 
alone or even primarily, responsible for increasing con- 
struction costs, figures are available in Washington to 
show that yellow pine and wood in general have not ad- 
vanced in price as rapidly, or to as great an extent, as 
other materials entering into the construction of the 
building, not considering the greatly increased item of 
labor. 

A Fallacy in Economy. 


One of the chief troubles that appear to me in the 
merchandising of yellow pine is that the manufacturers 
and the retailers have permitted the builder to satisfy 
much of his desire to cheapen the cost of his building by 
using a cheaper grade of lumber. In the case of a frame 
building when the job is finished about all the owner 
sees for his money is the wood in the building. Most 
owners have an idea that the principal part of the con- 
struction cost is tied up in the lumber used, and when 
his architect’s estimates run over the owner’s ideas of 
cost he proceeds first to see where he can lower the cost 
by reducing his lumber estimate. The retailer, being 
eager to sell the bill, rarely makes an effort to get the 
owner to retain better grades of lumber, but promptly 


-shows: him where reductions can be made, and where, in 


his judgment, a cheaper grade can be used. In conse- 
quence of this method of selling, millions of feet of lum- 
ber, wholly unfit for use in permanent construction, has 
been used that sooner or later will prove unsatisfactory, 
and the next time some other form of construction will 
be used. 


Appropriate Stock an Economic Factor. 


In a $3,000 house the average bare lumber bill, without 
millwork, runs about 20 percent, or $600. Suppose that 
for an increase of 10 percent of the total cost-of the 
building, or $300, you could guarantee the owner that his 
building -would last. twice as long, and he rejected your 
proposition. Frankly, would you have much faith in 
his business judgment? On the other hand, would not it 
be possible, by adding $300 to the lumber bill, to fur- 
nish a class of lumber throughout that would more than 


‘ double the actual service derived from the ordinary class 


of lumber now being used in frame construction? Sup- 
pose, for the sake of argument, this particular house 
took 25,000 feet of lumber at an average price of $24 per 
thousand. It would not be necessary for you to increase 
the price of this lumber $12 per thousand in order to 
furnish him a materially better value, as a maximum of 
$5 per thousand, or $125, would more than cover the dif- 
ference. This figure, viz., $125, is a trifle over 4 percent 
of the total cost of the building. If my assumption is 
correct that a 10 percent increase in the cost of con- 
struction, with an assured doubling of durability, would 
not seriously deter the average builder, how much more 
acceptable it would be if the same efficiency were obtaina- 
ble at an average of 4 percent of the total construction 
eost. For an average price of $5 per thousand you 
should be able to give your customer strictly longleaf 
heart sills and joist, heart studding and rafters, No. 1 
common boxing and sheathing, clear heart face flooring, 
drop siding, stair treads etc. To fie Texas retailer, who 
is fortunately more familiar with the longleaf heart lum- 
ber and timber than the average -retailer outside of this 
State, it will not be necessary for me to dwell upon the 
advantages of using this character of stock. It is strange 
to note, however, that outside of the Southwest the heart 
specification is very rarely, if ever, heard in the retail 
yard trade, except for an occasional call for heart face 
flooring. Exhibiting what the United States Government 
thinks of heart face yellow pine flooring, will say that for 





the new custom house of Portland, Ore., the United States 
Government purchased all heart edge grain longleaf yel- 
low pine flooring. 

Wood is not necessarily a cheap construction, but it has 
been made so, and is rapidly being discarded in many di- 
rections, primarily because no one has stepped forth to 
explain the advantages of wood construction and the 
durability that can be obtained if the proper kinds of 
wood are used. 

Without going into a lengthy discussion of the situa- 
tion, yellow pine has not been favorably compared with 
other soft woods, wholly on account of the fact that no 
study has been made covering the specific use of each 
species of the wood. The cypress people have advanced 
with marked success along this line. They have studied 
carefully the merits of their wood, and when they dis- 
covered a climatic condition or use to which their wood 
was not particularly adapted they. have frankly told the 
prospective buyer so, and sought other markets. The 
— pine manufacturers now propose to do the same 
thing. 

Defects in Relation to Utility. 


At the- present time the average purchaser recognizes 
as the two chief defects sap stain and knots, and their 
absence is an indication of value. The rules of the Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturers’ Association distinctly state that 
sap stain is not a defect in any grade of common lumber. 
Of course it is recognized that sap stained lumber does 
not put up the appearance that bright kiln dried or air 
dried lumber does, in the eyes of the purchaser, but never- 
theless I can say, with the authority of Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, that blue sap stain is positively not an indica- 
tion of rot. Quoting from his investigations as issued by 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Bulletin No. 36, he states that 
tests made show beyond a doubt that for all practical pur- 
poses the blue wood is as strong as the green wood. When 
wood is used, as it is unfortunately in these days, almost 
immediately after it is cut from the forest, the blue wood is 
certainly as good, as far as its strength is concerned, as the 
green wood, and ought not to be discriminated against because 
of supposed weakness. It is not rotten, or doty, or decayed, 
the blue fungus attacking cell contents and not the cell walls. 
After wood has been dead for some time certain changes begin 
which in the end result in the entire decay of the wood. The 
dead wood may or may not be blue, for the purposes by which 
the wood changes to decayed wood are the same for wood 
which is entirely healthy and for the blue wood. 

Of course it is apparent to every one that for certain 
purposes sap stained lumber is not satisfactory, but it 
must be borne in mind that the fungus of rot is entirely 
different from the fungus which blues sap lumber. 


Knots not Necessarily Defects. 

In selecting lumber for his house the farmer is espe- 
cially critical over the question of knots. In making 
his selection, after accepting pieces that contain shakes 
and indications of rot, he will throw out a knotty piece 
notwithstanding the fact that the knots may be as 
sound as the wood containing them, and the piece of 
lumber practically all heart. Knots are a far worse 
bugaboo in the mind of the wood user than they should 
be permitted to be, as prominent engineers are not in- 
clined to consider that small sound knots, say up to an 
inch and a half in diameter, materially weaken the 
strength of the piece. I recall an incident in making a 
claim inspection some years ago. The retailer had laid 
out several 2x4s that he considered too knotty for sale 
to his trade, and in order to bring out the defects more 
prominently he placed beside them several clear 2x4s. 
In this instance the 2x4s complained of were practically 
heart, but contained a good many small sound knots. He 
proceeded to show the relative strength of the pieces 
for structural purposes by placing one end of a knotty 
2x4 on a timber and jumping on the center of it. Strange 
to say, after three attempts he failed to break the 2x4. 
I then asked him to try the clear 2x4s that he had ac- 
cepted with great satisfaction, and at the first jump 
every one of them broke. This was not because the sap 
wood was weaker than the heart wood, but he had over- 
looked the crooked grain of the clear pieces. 

Investigators have not yet satisfied themselves that 
kiln dried common lumber, kiln dried under present 
methods, is as satisfactory as thoroughly air dried 
stock for ordinary use, and I believe that knots are to be 
more seriously considered as a defect, so far as strength 
is concerned, in kiln dried lumber than in air dried lum- 
ber. In the handling of air dried yellow pine retailers 
should be prepared to explain to their customers that 
sap stain and sound knots are not the defects that should 
be given primary consideration. 


Heart’ Wood as Structural Material. 


How many. times have you noticed a carpenter or 
farmer, in making his selection from your stock, cast 
aside a pitchy heart dimension piece on the ground that 
‘it is too heavy or too hard to work when this despised 
pitchy piece is really the most durable piece of untreated 
yellow pine that he could buy? As I have stated be- 
fore, the average retailer outside of Texas does not 
appreciate the merits of the heart wood and can not talk 
its sale intelligently to his customers. This is, indeed, 
a most unfortunate situation, because it has not per- 
mitted the longleaf manufacturers to manufacture and 
market their product along lines that best suit the fit- 
ness of the wood for structural material. You will bear 
in mind that I am considering this, as well as other 
subjects taken up in this paper, from the standpoint of 
the average small yard retailer. In the larger cities 
where large buildings of a slow burning construction 
type are being erected heart specifications for timbers 
are well known, but very few if -any ordinary frame 
houses and similar construction have been built of ma- 
terial graded on a heart specification. Large quanti- 
ties of heart dimensions are available for the market. I 
believe it would be safe to say that 60 percent of the 
contents of the true longleaf tree is heart wood, and if 


any retailer desires to place in the hands of his custom- 

ers structural building material of a superior quality 

it can be obtained for the asking, and the small differ- 

ence in price should not deter any buyer, if he fully 

understands the relative value of the heart wood. 
Influence of Proper Painting. 


In the consideration of yellow pine, and more particu- 
larly in the consideration of the heart wood, there im- 
mediately arises the question of paint. A great many 
buyers specify siding of some other wood than yellow 
pine simply on the ground that yellow pine does 
not take paint satisfactorily. Has it ever oc- 
curred to you, or have you ever explained to your 
customers, the possibility that perhaps they have not 
painted yellow pine properly? Yellow pine can be 
painted, and will retain paint as well as any other wood, 
provided it is painted in accordance. with the require- 
ments of the wood. I should like to read in full some 
letters and references bearing on this subject that I 
have from Mr. Adrian D. Joyce, general manager of 
sales and distribution of the Sherwin-Williams Company, 
but the time allotted to me will not permit it. On ac- 
count of the importance of this matter it would be un- 
wise for me to quote portions of Mr. Joyce’s letter, so 
I have had prepared a number of copies of Mr. Joyce’s 
letter, which are in the hands of your secretary for dis. 
tribution, and I sincerely hope that all of you will read 
carefully what Mr. Joyce has to say on this subject.* 

The United Fruit Company, the largest user of yellow 
pine in the tropics, uses nothing but heart lumber, speci- 
fying that every piece, regardless of its place in the 
building, must contain at least 85 percent heart wood. 
In looking over their plants I was surprised to find in 
the sea coast towns how well their buildings retained 
paint, and knowing that their siding requirements called 
for heart I addressed them on this subject. Their reply 
is as follows: 

I have your letter of April 2, relative to paint and material 
used on our three banana conveyors located at Pier 19, Galves- 
ton, Tex. The conveyors are covered with all heart longleaf 
yellow pine drop siding. The first coat of paint was applied 
as soon aS conveyors were completed, and consisted of white 
lead, zine and oil. This was followed about thirty days later 
with one coat of Devoe’s No. 529 buff, and twelve months later 
by another coat of same. The conveyors are located on the 


water front, and subject to very severe usage, but ‘the paint 
appears to be in first-class condition. 


It will not’ be necessary for me to pursue this subject 





* [The Sherwin-Williams Company’s letter, after re- 
ferring to tests by its research department and testing 
laboratories, stated that ‘‘The reason that yellow pine 
is considered to be difficult to paint satisfactorily is be- . 
cause of the fact that it is a wood very rich in resinous 
matter, which at the same time carries with it in com- 
bination a very percentage of water. For this reason 
it is very difficult to get yellow pine lumber which is in 
condition to be painted with any degree of assurance 
that it will stand outside: exposure unless there can be 
some assurance the free water in the pores of the lum- 
ber is eliminated either by air seasoning or by some other 
method of drying before the lumber is painted. * * * 
The best way of treating this lumber with regard to 
painting is to apply a priming-coat, which it is very 
important be applied thinly; that is, the paint should 
earry but little pigment, and it should carry a very lib- 
eral percentage of the spirits of turpentine and a fairly 
liberal percentage of linseed oil. This character of 
primer if carefully brushed into the wood will penetrate 
better than the heavier priming-coat will do and will give 
better bond to the wood and will offer more secure foun- 
dation for the succeeding coats. The priming-coat should 
be allowed to stand for a week and then a medium body 
of paint should be applied, and this should be well 
brushed out and sufficient time be allowed for it to dry. 
As soon as this coat is dry a full bodied coat of finish- 
ing paint can be applied and the results will be satis- 
factory. The important fact in painting yellow pine is 
that the priming-coat is of superior importance, and in- 
asmuch as it carries a considerable quantity of turpen- 
tine this priming-coat should be well brushed into the 
wood so that the turpentine, which is of the same char- 
acter as the resin contained in the yellow pine, shall 
have a chance to soften the resin and assimilate with it. 
* * * There is one thing that should be taken into con- 
sideration in painting yellow pine, and that is the char- 
acter of the pigment that is used. Pure white lead alone 
is not a strong pigment * * *. A combination pigment 
paint is very much better for use on yellow pine than a 
single pigment paint. * * * I am attaching to this let- 
ter a formula for white paint which in our opinion is a 
most satisfactory paint that can be used on white pine 
or on cypress. You will find that this formula is prac- 
tically identical with the one recommended by the Insti- 
tute of Physical Research of Washington, D. C.: 





Pigment by weight..... 67 % Composition of pigment. 
iquid by weight...... 88% Zinc oxide...........- 33% 
ube ? Bec Lead sulphate......... 22% 
| ea ear I 100% Lead carbonate........ 86% 
Composition of liquid. Magnesium silicate..... 9% 
Ldnneed Obl... .ccccece 91% 
Japan drier and turpen- WO icisccteesc ses 100% 
fine Sie’ da ceh ata sacveks % 
ME Ss can eee ays 100% 


‘¢# * * yellow pine or indeed all lumber will show 
better results when painted with certain colors of paint 
than with pure white paint. For instance, gray paints, 
drab paints, brown paints are all very much more durable 
than white paints. Green paints are, of course, fugitive 
in their coloring, and the same is true of blues and cer- 
tain reds, because the coloring matter is made from 
dyes that fade easily, and the effect of the color chang- 
ing makes the paint look as though it were wearing; but 
in such cases as iron ore reds, metallic browns and the 
shades above referred to it will be found they give bet- 
ter service than pure white paint.’’] 
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further, as I think the authorities quoted above prove 
the ease for yellow pine. 


Variety in Yellow Pine Should Be Emphasized. 


It is an unfortunate fact that through lack of educa- 
tion on the subject the general public believe that all 
yellow pine, disregarding such natural defects as shakes, 
knots, rot etc., is of the same quality. The man- 
ufacturer hopes, through your assistance, and through 
the assistance of widespread advertising on the subject, 
to dispel this illusion. In the near future, when articles 
on this subject appear in the lumber trade papers, do 
not pass them idly by as being too complicated or tech- 
nical for your consideration but study them carefully, 
and avail yourself and your customers of this informa- 
tion. The sameness of the merchandising of all yellow 
pine is.one of the causes of the present situation. A 
tailor will offer you a linen suit in the summer and a 
woolen suit in the winter time, but the yellow pine 
merchant offers the same grade of stock for all pur- 
poses without consideration of its fitness. 

There is plenty of all kinds of pine available for 
all purposes. You can buy in sufficient quantity soft 
shortleaf finish for mill work, inside trim, and the many 
uses to which it is peculiarly fitted. You can fill your 
every requirement in longleaf, graded according to the 
heart specifications, in every necessary size, and you can 
purchase millions of feet of low-grade lumber for tem- 
porary work. The factor of availability does not enter 
into the matter whatever and need not be considered 
for many, many years. 

Up to this time yellow pine has been regarded as a 
cheap wood simply because 37 percent of the wood con- 
sumed in the United States is yellow pine. It is amus- 
ing to note how distance lends enchantment. The New 
Englander will proudly tell you that his house and his 
finish are southern yellow pine, and as you walk along 
the streets your companion may remark, ‘‘ This is a fine 
house; it is built entirely of yellow pine.’’ In the Euro- 
pean markets, where pitch pine is very expensive, it is 
highly regarded not only because the price makes the 
purchaser appreciate the value but because they have 
studied carefully and thoroughly the purposes to which 
yellow pine is best adapted. 

It is not necessary for the manufacturer or retailer to 
worry about the disposition of the cheaper grades of 


lumber should they take up an active and aggressive sell- 
ing campaign of the better grades. There is a large 
and growing market for low-grade yellow pine. Large 
amounts are being used in all temporary work and con- 
struction, such as concrete form lumber, boxes, crates etc. 
In the last four or five years the source of the supply 
of cheap crating and box lumber of the North has been 
so greatly diminished that yellow pine manufacturers 
are today shipping immense quantities of low-grade 
yellow pine into the factory districts of northern Michi- 
gan. 


Urging Differences in Manufacturing. 


My personal opinion is that longleaf yellow pine should 
be manufactured along entirely different lines from 
shortleaf. The grading rules’of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association were primarily made to cover the 
manufacture of shortleaf yellow pine. In other words, 
they were made along the lines of developing the clear 
sap in the log. This, I think, is entirely proper, for 
shortleaf, which should be manufactured with an effort 
to get the maximum amount of clear sap lumber and 
this clear sap lumber should have the highest value as 
far as shortleaf is concerned. Longleaf timber should 
be manufactured to get the maximum amount of sound 
heart out of the log, and this sound heart should have 
the highest value in various grades from clear to com- 
mon as far as longleaf is concerned. The heart wood 
of a longleaf tree is far more durable and possesses 
better wearing qualities than shortleaf, loblolly or sap 
longleaf. The clear sap shortleaf is far more adaptable 
for mill work and inside finish than heart longleaf. Each 
has its particular field and each should be kept in its 
particular field. From a manufacturing standpoint, the 
removal from the market of the large production of long- 
leaf clears, which, owing to the fact that they are not 
as adaptable as shortleaf for finish purposes are sold 
at a less price than high-grade shortleaf finish, would 
force up the price of shortleaf finish to a point more 
nearly commensurate with its value. On the other hand 
the removal of a large quantity of sappy shortleaf di- 
mension and timbers which are wholly unfit for a con- 
siderable portion of the uses to which they are now 
being put would permit the longleaf manufacturer to 
cut his timber according to heart specifications, and put 
on the market a class of dimension and timbers that 


would bring a much better price and be a much better 
value. 

Taking for granted that my ideas along this line are 
correct, it is probable that the manufacturer could not 
bring about this change, but the retailer can force, if 
he will, this situation upon the manufacturer by de- 
manding heart dimension and structural timbers and 
refusing to buy sappy lumber for this purpose. The 
foreign consumers of yellow pine, who consider dura- 
bility first and price afterward, build most oftheir 
specifications on the heart rule. ‘The finest class of 
lumber that is shipped today, manufactured from yellow 
pine trees, is clear heart, and in normal times 90 percent 
of it goes to Europe. It has been stated that the best 
of the forest goes to Europe, and so it does, for Europe 
pays the price, but Europe gets the value. In any event, 
regardless of who brings this situation about, the yel- 
low pine trees must be manufactured in accordance with 
the market demands of maximum adaptability and dura- 
bility, the heart of the longleaf for structural purposes, 
the sap of the shortleaf for finish and factory work. 


Pertinent Suggestions. 

Briefly, in conclusion, you must study the needs of your 
market. You must have in mind the particular purposes 
for which each species of yellow pine, both heart and 
sap wood, is most particularly fitted. You must have 
faith in yellow pine, and I believe if you will study yel- 
low pine and its possibilities you can not help but have 
faith in the wood. Endeavor to create new markets for 
wood. Do not hesitate to ask a price for a grade of 
yellow pine that is particularly adapted for a specific 
purpose. Number one common dimension cut from 
longleaf trees and 90 percent heart should be worth 
just as much as clear shortleaf finish, because each rep- 
resents the highest value for a specific purpose. 

Now, gentlemen, owing to the complex structure of 
the lumber business the manufacturer can not hope to 
directly reach the consumer of wood. The retailer is the 
greatest power for good or evil in the industry. The 
manufacturers may prepare the field with truthful ad- 
vertising and painstaking investigation; they may fur- 
nish you with the seed for the sowing, but the retailer 
must care for the planting. You will be charged with 
the responsibility of the next harvest and, great as this 
responsibility is, I firmly believe that you can, if you 
will, discharge this duty faithfully and with honor. 





What the Lumber 





ealer Can Do to Increase His Paint Sales 





Mr. Donnelly opened his address by saying that nearly 
everybody has something to paint; something new is 
built every year that requires paint, but not everybody 
realizes the importance of paint as an economic factor. 
Large corporations, he said, spend 3 percent of the 
first cost of a structure to paint it the first time and 
thereafter expend 1 percent per annum. If the struc- 
tures are not painted properly they depreciate 10 per- 
cent, so that there is a substantial economy in paint. 

The first requisite to proper painting is to have the 
lumber in proper condition to receive the paint—that 
is, as dry and well seasoned as possible. All rich, ‘‘ fat’’ 
boards and knots, he said, should be shellacked, and 
in the case of lumber that is very ‘‘fat’’ the paint- 

.er’s torch should be used and the resin scraped off 
before the shellac is applied. The primer should be 
a mixture of one gallon of raw linseed oil and a pint 
and a half of turpentine to a gallon of high grade mixed 
paint. This coat should be well rubbed in with the 
brush and before applying the second coat nail holes 
and abrasions should be puttied. The second coat should 
consist of equal parts of raw linseed oil and a mixed 
paint. The third coat should be applied after from 
five to ten days and should consist of one-half to three-- 
fourths of a gallon of raw oil to one gallon of mixed 
paint. 

In explaining the use of turpentine in the first coat 
Mr. Donnelly said that this was necessary owing to the 
fact that the flakes on pine and cypress lumber are so 
hard and flinty that linseed oil will not penetrate them; 
whereas turpentine will in entering the wood take with 
it sufficient oil to form a ‘‘clincher.’’ 

Architects, he said, frequently specify select long- 
leaf weather boarding or siding; whereas it would be 
better if they would specify sap lumber, as paint will 
last much longer on the soft part of the pine than on 
the center or hard part. If the sap lumber is kept 
painted it will last indefinitely. 

Cypress, he said, should be painted in the same way 
as longleaf pine, except that it should be left exposed 
to the weather after being put on before being painted. 
With regard to roofs, the speaker said that it really is 
of more importance to paint them than it is to paint the 
sides. Paint will stick better, he said, on a cypress 
shingle than on cypress weather boarding, for the reason 
that the shingle has a rough, fuzzy surface through which 
the grain will not rise. 

Mr. Donnelly explained that his reason for recom- 
mending a high grade mixed paint is that it is scientific- 
ally made, while lead and oil prepared by hand is but a 
haphazard guess. The same lead and oil, he said, if 
mixed by fine machinery will produce a better paint and 
one that will cover a third more surface than can be 
made by paddle mixing. He then explained somewhat 
in detail the processes of paint manufacture. A good 
test of the quality of a mixed paint is to lift the paddle 


* [Address before the Lumbermen's Association of Texas at 
Houston, Tex., April 13, 1915.] 


[By E. S. Donnelly, of Dallas, Tex.]* 








and watch the paint run from it. In a good paint it 
goes off in a smooth stream with no lumps or chunks in 
it. Hand-mixed paint will show lumps and chunks 
from the size of a pinhead to a grain of wheat. When 
these lumps are picked up by the brush in painting and 
crushed against the building they are almost like dry pig- 
ment, with no oil to form a film to keep out the water. 
The water, therefore, gets in behind the paint, runs 
down and pushes it off. 

With regard to repainting he said that there is no 
difference between painting and repainting except that 
in repainting one should be sure that the old paint that 
is loose and not perfectly firm and solid is removed 
by means of the steel brush, sandpaper or painter’s 
burner. Linseed oil, he emphasized, is—like the foun- 
dation of the building—the foundation of the paint and 
varnish, and their stability is determined by the quality 
of the oil. The best is not too good. 


What Lumbermen Can Do to Increase Business. 


Referring to the second part of his address, ‘‘ What 
the Lumber Dealer Can Do to Increase His Sales,’’ Mr. 
Donnelly said that he knew of no better way than by 
hecoming the best posted man in his line, thus gain- 
ing the confidence of the greater number of people in 
his community. Quoting the maxim ‘‘Knowledge is 
power,’’ the speaker said that no dealer could hope to 
make a success without it. If he does not understand 
how to figure a bill of lumber and the competitor across 
the way does know, it is more than likely that the com- 
petitor will make. the sale. The same rule applies to 
the sale of builders’ hardware and other lines. 

In handling paints the first step is to find out what 
the prospective customer has to paint, then to be able 
to figure the surface to be painted and to recommend 
the kind of paint best suited for the purpose. He then 
mentioned the various structures that require paint and 
said that it is necessary, in order to be a successful paint 
salesman, to know the kind of paint to recommend for 
each of these surfaces. 

When a dealer once acquires a thorough knowledge 
of the different kinds of paints and the special uses to 
which they are fitted so that he can look a man square 
in the eye and tell him that the paint he sells has merit 
and quality, he is bound to make a success; for, he 
said, ‘‘quality begets merit, merit begets enthusiasm 
and enthusiasm conquers the world.’’ When the dealer 
knows his line thoroughly and has faith in it he will 
be able to instill confidence in the man-to whom he is 
selling; that customer will tell his neighbor about it, 
the neighbor will tell his neighbor, and it is one of the 
easiest, best and greatest advertisements a business 
firm can have. Continuing, the speaker said on this 
point: 

In other words, it will soon become an endless chain and 
you will gain the reputation of being the best informed man 
in town in any line of goods which you carry. In the 
paint line, you will soon gain the reputation of being called 
the paint doctor, 


Always be careful never to abuse this confidence. If a 
person comes into your store and asks for a certain kind of 
paint to paint some particular thing with and you do not 
know positively just what he should have, do not sell him 
anything in order to make a sale. But be frank with him; tell 
him you do not. know, but that you will write the company 
whom you represent and ask it, and in this way you will be in 
position to give him a correct answer in a very few days. You 
will thereby make a permanent customer and friend out of that 
person, where if you just take a guess at it and sell anything 
in order to have the credit of a sale, and it goes bad, you have 
lost a customer, and you should do it, for the man has lost 
confidence in you. 

I want to say here what I should have said in the beginning 
—and that is select the best line of everything that yon intend 
to carry that you can possibly get. Get the best lumber, the best 
hardware, the best lime, the best brick, the best roofing, and 
above all the best line of paint that you can secure, one that 
you can have absolute confidence in and that you believe is as 
good as can be made—a paint that possesses merit and quality, 
for these two things create enthusiasm and*inspire faith, a 
combination that can not be surpassed or defeated. When 
you have this faith in the paint you are selling, you can talk 
it with such force it becomes a contagion, your customer 
eatches it, and the article sells itself. I lay particular stress 
on this point because I believe and know that it is the keynote 
of success, not only for the lumber dealer, but for every man 
that is in business. 


On the question of side lines to carry the speaker 
urged that only one line of each class of goods be car- 
ried and. that in general the dealer should concentrate 
his energies. If he picks out the best that he can get 
and feels that he can indorse it with all his heart and 
soul he is justified in staying with that line. Con- 
tinuing, the speaker said: ; 


Do not divide your forces. If you take on a part of two or 
three lines, you soon get a large amount of money invested 
and do not sell as much paint as you would if you had only 
one line, and it a full line, to which you devoted — best 
endeavors. I have been in the paint rooms of lumber yards 
where a man was carrying three or four lines of goods, had a 
large amount of money tied up, and a customer would come 
in and want a bill of paint and the dealer would not have 
enough of any one make to fill the man’s order. Therefore, he 
would very likely lose the sale, because the fellow would go 
across the street, where he could get his order filled complete 
with one kind of paint. It is a quick turn-over on a small 
amount of money invested that makes long profits at the end 
of the year and helps out on the high cost of living. Concen- 
trate your energies, is my advice. And I also advise carrying 
a little of pretty nearly everything—such as floor-wax, “bras- 
brite,” flaxsoap, floor stains, floor paint, a little buggy paint, 
wagon paint, floor varnishes and a small amount of paint for 
painting metal surfaces, graphite, galvanized primer etc. And 
in this age you know the fashions are running into mission 
finishes very largely. The interior work is being finished with 
a coat of stain, shellacked and waxed, or shellacked and a coat 
of flat varnish. 


As to the advisability of carrying paint as a side 
line Mr. Donnelly said: 


There is no reason why a retail lumber dealer should not 
carry paint; paint as properly belongs with his line as with a 
hardware store or regular paint store. When a man goes to 
build a house, he does not go to a hardware store first, or to a 
paint store; but he goes to a lumber yard to have his bill 
figured, which usually includes his brick, plaster material, 
builders’ hardware, and why not paint? For the paint bill 
is a big item. If you sell a man mixed paint, you have a 
fair margin of profit. While he is in your office, ask him if 
he needs a little wagon paint, buggy paint, “polish-ol” for his 
auto, or linseed oil soap which we term “flaxsoap,” to wash it 
with; metal polish to clean the lamps etc., wax to wax his 
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floors. A man will hardly ever drive into your yard but that 
ne needs something in the paint or varnish line. 

Stock keeping came in for a share of the speaker’s 
attention. Many a good business, he said, has suffered 
by not having a stock keeper. ‘‘Not putting items on 
the want book when the last item of its kind has been. 
sold often seriously interferes with your sales, for when 
the next customers come in and call for the item you 
do not have it in stock.’’ He urged, too, that dealers 


should let people know that they had other things in 


the paint line, calling the attention of customers when 
they came into the yard to the fact that their stock in- 
cludes paints and varnishes; mentioning a list of the 
articles, such as stove pipe enamel, aluminum paint, 
floor wax and so forth is suggestive salesmanship that 


will be productive of good returns. Along the same line 
the speaker said that the keeping of stock in good order 
is an important factor in determining the success of 
the business. There should be a place for everything 
and everything should be kept in its place. Paint 
stock should be up off the floor on shelves arranged in 
neat, tidy, systematic order. Colors should be in their 
proper places so that when a customer asks for some- 
thing there will be no difficulty in locating it. Cans 
should be kept clean because a clean can will sell more 
quickly than a soiled one, just the same as a clean, 
bright board will sell better than a dirty, weather- 
beaten one. 

Incidentally, orderliness and neatness should extend to 
the entire office and buildings. They should all be kept 


well painted and spick and span in appearance. Not 
only is it economy to keep them so, but they are more 
attractive and give an appearance of prosperity and set 
an example in civic pride. The example thus set by 
the lumberman will be found to be contagious. If he 
paints his neighbor will paint and so the endless chain is 
started which will result in brightening up and clean- 
ing up the whole community. 

Mr. Donnelly, in closing, repeated with emphasis his 
advice to lumbermen to study their lines. Owners will 
find profit for themselves directly in larger sales and 
better profits, and managers employed by lineyard con- 
cerns will produce a larger profit for their employers 
and ultimately secure or be able to command larger 
salaries. 





TEXAS LUMBERMEN IN ANNUAL AT HOUSTON. 


Twenty-ninth Meeting Attracts Large Attendance—Three-day Session Marked by Compre- 
hensive and Informative Addresses and Discussions—Entertainment of High Order. 


Houston, Tex., April 13.—With the sun brightly 
shining overhead, balmy breezes blowing, flowers in 
profusion on every side, and with the magnificent 
banquet hall of the Rice Hotel comfortably filled with 
gallant men and beautiful women, the twenty-ninth 
annual convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas was called to order at 10:30 o’clock this morn- 
ing under the most auspicious circumstances. The last 
year has been one of more than ordinary trials and 
tribulations for the lumber trade in Texas, but the 
buoyant spirit of optimism and good cheer to be seen 
in the faces and reflected in the conversation of the 
lumbermen as they have met and greeted each other 
at this convention is the best evidence that Texas 
lumbermen have not permitted themselves to be cast 
down or discouraged but are facing the future with 
an abiding faith and a hopefulness that is good to see. 
More than 600 visitors registered at the official regis- 
tration desk this morning and every incoming train 
brings its additional quota and it is safe to say that 
the total attendance will not fall far short of the 
estimated 1,000 that has been predicted. The dealers 
have come to this convention with the evident inten- 
tion of getting the most good out of the addresses 
delivered and the discussions that always bring out 
something new and enlightening. 

The convention was called to order by President 
George C. Vaughan, of San Antonio, who, in a most 
felicitous manner, paid a tribute to the hospitality and 
generosity of Houston and Houston lumbermen and 
introduced F. M. Law, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Houston, to deliver the address of 
welcome, he having been induced to substitute for 
John Henry Kirby, president of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, who was scheduled to deliver this address, 
but who was unavoidably detained in a distant city 
on an important business matter. Mr. Law is a new 
citizen of Houston, having come to this city a few 
months ago from Beaumont, but Houstonians have 
quickly assimilated and made him their own and his 
cordial welcome could not have been more feelingly 
expressed by the oldest inhabitant. Mr. Law said he 
had recently made a tour of Texas and he was pleased 
to be able to say that Texas is not in a bad condi- 
tion, but that everything is in good shape and lumber- 
men and business men generally have nothing to fear. 
Men who are doing business in a conservative way 
can be assured of all the financial assistance neces- 
sary and he thought the lumbermen have much to look 
forward to in the way of increased business and im- 
proved conditions. He extended a warm welcome in 
behalf of Houston to the visitors and as a member 
of the Houston Clearing House assured the lumbermen 
that no draft of theirs would be turned down if any 
of them should run short of funds and find it neces- 
sary to send home for a fresh supply. Mr. Law won 
lasting fame in Beaumont as an orator and that 
Houston has quickly recognized his ability in this line 
was demonstrated in his having been chosen to deliver 
this address of welcome, which he did with so much 
satisfaction to all concerned. 

One of the old guard in lumber association activities 
was called on to respond to the address of welcome, 
W. B. Brazelton, of Waco. Mr. Brazelton deplored 
the fact that so many of the old time faces were 
absent, many of the lumbermen of the early days of 
the association having completed their course on earth 
and gone to their reward. He expressed regret that 
Mr. Kirby was not present to deliver the address of 
welcome, for he had heard so many addresses of this 
kind from Mr. Kirby he knew just what he was going 
to say and had written a response, but notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Kirby’s absence he was going to read his 
prepared address just as though he were present—and 
this he proceeded to do, much to the pleasure and the 
delectation of the hundreds of ladies and gentlemen 
present. Mr. Brazelton is one of the oldest lumber 
dealers in the State and has been connected with the 
association since its inception twenty-nine years ago, 
and no man is more fitted through experience and 
length of service to respond to an address of welcome 
than is he. His address was heard with loud and pro- 
longed applause. 

Following Mr. Brazelton’s address, President 
Vaughan introduced Hon. C. A. Teagle to tell of 
‘What the Layman Thinks of the Lumberman.’’ Mr. 








Teagle is noted throughout the State for his semi- 
humorous addresses, especially to lumbermen, and this 
one was thoroughly enjoyed, his hearers appreciating 
the scintillations of truth and fact that glittered 
through the humorous veil with which he covered his 
remarks. 

Mr. Teagle treated his subject largely in a humorous 
vein, by anecdote and otherwise, incidentally paying 
tributes to the retailers’ moral character, typical exam- 
ples of which were: 


The lumbermen are noted for their religious inclinations. 
Look at the thousands of churches in Texas built of lumber 
they have sold—-at list prices. Why, the lumbermen won't 
even hold their convention until after Lent, and you can 
watch the saloons all day Sunday and never see a lumber- 
man enter one of them. 

There is no set of business men more optimistic than the 
lumbermen: none who have more faith in the future and 
who meet adversity more bravely. 

No men in any line of business are endowed with more 
versatility and vitality than the lumbermen. They are the 
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only men that can stay up all night at a Hoo-Hoo meeting 
and the next day sell a carload of No. 2 common and make 
the customer believe it is No.1. They are the omy set of men 
that I ever knew that could go without sleep three days and 
four nights at a lumbermen’s convention and when they got 
home could convince the old woman that that tired expres- 
sion was the result of laboring on the committee that fixes 
the freight rates on lumber for the ensuing year. Any lum- 
berman will tell her that is a very hard job, even if his looks 
haven’t already convinced her. 


The speaker paid a left-handed compliment to the 
political principles of lumbermen and concluded with: 


But permit me to say that with all their wildness, their 
Hoo-Hoo concatenations, their sappy, windshaken lumber, 
their high tariff Democracy and conspiracy against the peace 
and dignity of the State, we know them as among the best 
of our citizens; know them as free hearted, charitable com- 
rades; that there are fewer culls among them than any other 
class of merchants we have, and that they are all jolly good 
fellows, and we can prove it by their wives and sweethearts. 


President’s Annual Address. 


Following Mr. Teagle’s address, which received 
lengthy applause and was punctuated with many out- 
bursts of laughter, President Vaughan delivered his 
annual address or report, in part as follows: 


Last year will go down in history as one of the most event- 
ful years that has ever been known. It has shown us how 
small the world really is; none of us ‘would have thought that 
a war in far distant Europe would have stopped the wheels 
of commerce in our country, put a quietus on our lumber 
business or stopped the marketing of our products and our 
collections. 

We had all been living under too high pressure and thought 
but little of expense. The: lessons we should have learned 
from prior panics had been forgotten. When the shock came 
and economy was the rule it was found that none of us needed 


to spend the amount of money that we had been spending 
and I fully believe that this year’s crops will be raised at a 
cost of not over half of last year’s cost, and I do not think 
the expenses of our families and our customers will aggre- 
gate much over half of what they were under the old basis. 
During this current year I think that the people of Texas 
will incur but very little debt, and while they have a good 


many obligations left over from last year, still as a whole I 
think we will all wind up the year with less liabilities than 
usual and that we may hope for a normal trade during the fall 


months, if crop conditions are fairly good. 

This should redound to the betterment of trade conditions 
to a great extent, as it has forced every one to give clcser 
attention to the details of his business, to reduce expenses and 
to give such business as was to be had much more careful 
attention than ever. We have all liquidated to a great ex- 
tent and have gotten our customers’ accounts in better shape 
than they usually are this time of the year. We have be- 
come much more careful of credits and we are giving better 
service than in the past. All of this should redound to the 
general good and last for years to come. 

Your association is in good financial condition, all obliga- 
tions having been met without the assistance that has at 
times been needed in the past; your membership has held up 
well notwithstanding the tendency to cut all possible ex- 
penses. Your secretary has given the association work his 
best efforts; has had a large correspondence with our mem- 
bers and has done everything possible to aid and assist them 
when they have called upon him. 

The depressed business conditions have probably added to 
the competition of the mail order house and manufacturers 
that ship to consumers. “However, I fully believe that the 
retail dealers have been and now are combating this more 
successfully than heretofore by giving their customers’ needs 
closer personal attention and better service, and I think the 
people of our community fully realize that they need the good 
will and assistance of the merchant as much as he needs 
them, and hence are giving him much more consideration 
than in the past. However, efficiency must be the watch- 
word, and to retain our business we must give our customers 
service, quality and courteous treatment. 

I have had occasion to visit many portions of the State 
during the year and I was much impressed with the many 
substitutes for lumber that are being used, such as brick, 
steel, iron and cement, and while we as retailers are pri- 
marily lumber dealers we are in fact dealers in building ma- 
terial, and this should include everything that goes into a 
house. We should carry in stock all side lines in such quan- 
tities as our trade demands in order to furnish a building 
complete and to get all the profit there is to be gotten out 
of it. 

A year ago the matter of.advertising was taken up at the 
convention. I am very much afraid that the cutting down of 
expenses may have included retrenchment in your advertising 
expenses, and those of you that have done this I can not 
help but feel have made a mistake. Where advertising is done 
judiciously with a view of keeping yourself before your peo- 
ple, letting them know what you have; that you want their 
business; that you are prepared to meet any reasonable com- 
petition, and that you are prepared to give them good goods 
and good service, such curtailment is inadvisable. 

Another matter of much importance that I wish to mention 
briefly is the insurance feature of our organization. I have 
been surprised during the last year to have inquiries from 
some of our older members that I thought were fully con- 
versant as to it, and, in looking into the matter, I find that 
there are still many of the retail dealers in the State that 
are not in with us in the Lumbermen’s Underwriters, and I 
hope that all of you will give careful attention to the report 
that will be submitted to you later. 

I wish to urge upon you all to use the association in every 
way you can—that is what it is for; it is a pleasure for your 
secretary to have your inquiries of any nature. If you want-to 
know where to get the data on any subject that you may not 
have and where to obtain any item that you may need and do 
not happen to carry in stock or know of, write him a letter 
and you will get quick results. 

We have very close and friendly relations with strong 
members of the legal fraternity, and when any of you are .up 
against a legal point that you want to know about our secre- 
tary can nearly always give you the data you ask for. The 
State has recently passed a new lien law and we should make 
ourselves acquainted with its details. If you -will ask our 
secretary he will give you.a copy of it and_ possibly during 
this meeting some of you may have thought of it fully and 
will want to bring it up for discussion. ; 

In conclusion I trust we will all return home feeling that 
the lumbermen should set an example in his community: for 
honesty, uprighteousness of character and for all those things 
that make life worth while. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Treasurer R. M. Farrar, of Houston, presented .a 
verbal report of the financial condition of the asso- 
ciation and directed attention to the printed report 
prepared for distribution. : f 

The condensed statement of the receipts and disburse- 
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ments for the fiscal year ended April 10, 1915, is as fol- 
lows: 

RECEIPTS. 
Balance on hand April 10, 1914.................. $1,002.56 
ee ee ee, SS ee ee ee 2,420.00 


$3,422.56 

DISBURSEMENTS. 
NN EE EEE SO TT. $1,800.00 
eee ee POP ere ee 174,40 


Expense account 1914 convention................. 69.15 
Expense account 1915 convention................. 30.70 
Secretary’s traveling expenses................+..- 21.00 
I Tes oa oo FG ob bets 6.0 woes ees as ene sok es 1.64 
$2,096.89 

Balance on hand with National Bank of Commerce, 
eee as 1,327.67 
Dues for current year from 101 members not yet col- 506.00 


The Secretary’s Report. 


Secretary J. C. Dionne’s report began with a reference 
to the then record breaking convention of the previous 
year, spoke of the year that followed as most event- 
ful and predicted cumulative prosperity for the Texas 
lumber trade. It referred to the unusual conditions 
consequent upon the European war and to the big part 
taken by the retailers of the State in the ‘‘buy a 
bale of cotton’? movement. The report referred to the 
passage of a new materialmen’s lien law, new State leg- 
islation of satisfactory nature, covering inter- and 
mutual insurance and the new State forestry law. Con- 
tinuing, Mr. Dionne’s report said: 


In spite of the depressed conditions of the past seven 
months this association has more than held its own. 
We have lost quite a number of members, but not a 
single dealer has been lost through deliberate resigna- 
tion from the membership. A number of manufacturers 
from outside the State who had been listed as members 
for years have withdrawn, and quite a number of our 
member yards in Texas went out of business in the 
past twelve months. These gaps were filled with new 
members, however, with one exception, retail yards. 

The growth of the membership is pleasing. Our mem- 
bership on April 10 was 585. ne year ago, in 1914, it 
was 576. In the past year we have had resignations 
from a number of manufacturing members out of the 
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State, and more than twenty of our yard members closed 
up and went out of business. Our gross gain this year 
was 40 members. Our membership in 1913 was 454. Ip 
1912 it was 315. The development in three years is 
nearly 100 percent. 


Members’ Relation to the Association. 

We have some members who seldom make_ use 
of the secretary’s office and therefore get little 
from their membership except the information that is 
sent out to the- members generally. We have many 
others who have'learned that there are valuable things 
that they can get from the association, and who take 
continual advantage of these opportunities. It is easily 
demonstrated that you get results from association work 
just in accordance with what you put into it. 

We have members who complain that during the past 
year they have been unusually troubled with the opera- 
tions of wholesalers who have been shipping lumber di- 
rect to consumer in their districts and towns. We have 
other members: who report that they have not lost a 
house bill to a mail order concern this year, and have 
no fear of losing any in the year to come. One of our 
yard line members reports that he always instructs his 
yard managers to do two things: First, to keep so closely 
in touch with his trade that he is bound to know every 
building prospect obtainable; second, to “get the busi- 
— whenever it comes to bidding against a mail order 

ouse. 

That is exactly the secret of meeting mail order com- 
petition. To fail in meeting such competition when in- 
structed, as stated, the yard manager must fail either 
‘in the one particular or the other. Either he is not as 
closely in touch with his trade as he should be, or he 
manifests very poor salesmanship when the opportunity 
for bidding against the mail order man actually comes. 


Service to Members. 

We have answered several thousand letters during 
the last year, each letter asking some sort of assistance 
or information. Lien law information has been especially 
sought for, but the assistance rendered has been almost 
unlimited in its scope.. On various occasions we have 
furnished dealers with assistance and information that 
cost the association in actual cash more than the annual 
dues of these members. This fact is stated to show that 
it is not only possible but very easy for the interested 
dealer to get much more than his little $5 worth every 
year from his association membership, as well as to 
illustrate the fact that the association is more than will- 
ing to give practical service along all lines that are legal. 

It must be a subject for satisfaction on the part of the 
membership of this organization to know that during a 
series of years when most of the lumber organizations 
of the country have been subjected to bitter attacks of a 
legal sort the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas has 
grown steadily in size and importance, and developed 
continually in usefulness, without ever infringing on the 


letter or spirit of any law, doing only such practical, con- 
structive and educational work as must merit the high- 
est approval of our best citizenship. The officers and di- 
rectors of this organization have deemed this the only 
proper course to pursue, and its success compliments their 
judgment. . 

Purposes and Accomplishments. 

The question is often asked—perhaps each of you have 
heard it—‘‘What is the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, and what are its purposes?’ and the following 
is an excellent answer: . 

“The Lumbermen’s Association of Texas is an organiza- 
tion of Texas lumbermen who have associated them- 
selves together for the purpose of exchanging practical 
ideas for educating one another, and thereby increasing 
the service-giving ability of its members, and making 
them more able and better fitted to serve the public; it 
aims at the general betterment of the lumber industry 
in the Southwest—to teach better business methods— 
to make better business men and better citizens of its 
members—is in its final analysis a practical, legal, neces- 
sary organization of one of the highest classes of citizen- 
ship in the State, striving to create for itself a higher 
plane in the business life of the commonwealth.” 

One of our honored guests at this meeting will tell you 
in a forceful way later on in this meeting what the lum- 
ber dealer has to be proud of. ; 

The past year was marred by the great war abroad, 
but the year to come should he easily the biggest year 
in the history of this association, and this will undoubt- 
edly come true if the members will lend their hearty co- 
operation in the association work. 

In conclusion, the secretary wishes to thank the officers, 
directors, and members of this organization for their 
kindly attitude during the year that has passed, and 
to express his hope of better things in the year that is to 


come. 
Appointment of Committees. 

President Vaughan then announced the appointment 
of committees as follows: 

Nominations—J. M. Rockwell, Houston, chairman; W. B. 
Brazelton, Waco; Willard Burton, Fort Worth. 

Resolutions—Ernest Steves, San Antonio, chairman; A. B. 
Mayhew, Uvalde; C. H. Flato, Kingsville. 

Memorials—E. A. Laughlin, Port Arthur, chairman; John 
F. Grant, Galveston; N. C. Hoyt, Houston. 

A number of announcements were then made by the 
secretary as to the entertainment features that had 
been provided, and especially as to the Hoo-Hoo con- 
catenation to be held tonight. This was followed by a 
short talk by Past Supreme Snark J. S. Bonner urging 
all Hoo-Hoo to renew their allegiance to the order 
and to take part in the concatenation. A short talk 
along the same lines was made by the Seer of the 
House of Ancients, B. A. Johnson. 

The convention then adjourned for lunch. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Houston, TEex., April 13.—Many additional delegates 
arrived on the morning trains today. During the lunch 
hour the spacious rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club were 
crowded with visitors, many of the lumbermen accepting 
the hospitality of the club for lunch., The new president 
of the club, Thomas C. Spencer, and other officers were 
on hand and a hearty welcome was extended to all the 
visitors. The arrivals of the forenoon considerably aug- 
mented the number of delegates. 

The afternoon session was opened by a splendid ad- 
dress by Harry T. Kendall, of Houston, on ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for the Utilization of Yellow Pine.’’ 

[Mr. Kendall’s address is published on pages 38D, 39 
and 40 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EDITOR. | 

Better Utilization of Cypress. 


Frank N. Snell, of New Orleans, La., of the Louisi- 
ana Red Cypress Company, delivered an address on ‘‘ Bet- 
ter Utilization of Cypress.’? 

After relating some particulars with regard to the 
habitat of cypress and giving instances of its durability, 
Mr, Snell said: 

‘*TIn this connection I want to say that, in my opinion, 
one of the greatest and best tributes ever given to the 
durability of cypress was paid to it by one of the keen- 
est, brainiest, most successful and largest yellow pine 
manufacturers in the country, who, when he found it 
necessary to build a fence around his own country home 
or estate, bought cypress of our company to build it and, 
believe me, it is some fence; I call it nine miles of tribute 
to the durability of cypress by a man who knows. 

‘¢TIn addition to its durability, a quality which I think 
you will agree with me needs no further evidence to prove 
that cypress possesses, it has many other good qualities, 
some of which I wish -to call to your attention. The 
shrinkage in cypress endwise as well as sidewise compares 
very favorably with other commercial woods; in fact, 
actual tests show that it has less shrinkage either way 
than most woods. It is soft, works easily, does not split 
in nailing, does not warp or twist, consequently all car- 
penters like it. Cypress has a beautiful grain, some of 
it an exceptionally beautiful figured grain; the finest, 
most artistic and beautiful sample of this I have ever 
seen heing in the home of Albert Steves in San Antonio. 
There used to be some complaint that it did not take 
paint well on account of an oily substance in the wood, 
but study, patience and tests have overcome that diffi- 
culty and it has been found that by using a little benzol 
(in the priming coat only) instead of all turpentine this 
oily substance is dissolved, which permits the priming 
coat to penetrate the wood, after which as many addi- 
tional coats of paint can be applied as desired and in the 
usual way.’’ 

Mr. Snell paid tribute to the extraordinary ability of 
cypress to take stain and. instanced as especially im- 
portant features of its value its use for greenhouse con- 
struction and for shingles, bevel siding, bungalow siding, 
floors, tanks, vats, curbing, silos, flower boxes, posts, 
finish and trim, ties and other railroad work and in- 
numerable other uses. He referred in detail to the well 
known successful advertising of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association and concluded his address as 
follows: 

‘*The grading rules committee of the association is 
constantly striving to make the cypress grades such as 
will be suitable and satisfactory for the different uses 


intended, so that the dealers handling cypress will have 
something to offer their customers that will generally 
prove entirely satisfactory. Many dealers have said that 
in their opinion one reason why cypress has been so suc- 
cessful in meeting the wants of the consumers is because 
in all their advertising and exploitation of cypress the 
manufacturers have been honest with the dealers as wel! 
as the consuming public—never claiming that cypress was 
the best for all purposes, but frankly admitting that other 
woods were better for some uses. 

‘*A few years ago the planing mills and factories used 
more than half of the cypress produced, but with the de 
crease in the output of the old fashioned white pine an¢ 
the increase in cypress production, with thousands of con 
sumers asking them for cypress, the result of the educa- 
tional advertising campaign, with improved methods 01 
manufacture, better planing mill work, more care in mak 
ing steady, uniform grades, followed up by very much 
improved methods of selling, the retail dealers have go‘ 
to using more and more cypress. in nearly all the ter 
ritory east of the Rocky Mountains, until, in various 
forms and for a great many purposes, they are using 
over half of the total output; furthermore, they are find 
ing it profitable stock to handle not only in money profit 
but also in better satisfied customers, which is always a 
valuable and generally a profitable asset. 

‘*Nearly all Texas dealers handle cypress shingles, 
and it is my candid belief they would find it pleasant and 
profitable to handle more cypress lumber for many of 
the uses I have mentioned. 

‘*Please bear in mind that all I have said about cypress 
has referred to the genuine coast stock, and I want par- 
ticularly to emphasize one point which should always be 
remembered, and that is cypress needs no preservative 
treatment of any kind whatever.’’ 


Increasing Paint Sales. 


‘What a Lumber Dealer Can Do to Increase His 
Paint Sales’’ was discussed in a paper prepared by E. 8. 
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Donnelly, of Dallas, Tex. [Mr. Donnelly’s paper is 
reproduced in substance on pages 40 and 41.—EDITor. | 


Texas Lien Law. 


F. L. Hillyer, of San Antonio, gave a short talk ex- 
plaining the new lien law of Texas just passed by its 
legislature. This law is notably an improvement over the 
old measure and gives the material man something like 
adequate protection. While it is not yet as complete 
as is desired, Mr. Hillyer pointed out that it is much 
better and simpler than the old law. He gave an explan- 
ation of some of its features that cleared up some 
questions in the minds of the retailers. 

President Vaughan submitted a resolution favoring 
1-cent postage, which was referred to the committee on 
resolutions for a later report. 

Following some announcements the session adjourned 
and the lumbermen were invited to attend the reception 
in the hotel parlors being given by ladies of Houston. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON’S SESSION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. } 

Houston, Tex., April 14.—Before assembling for the 
morning session of the second day members and visitors 
attending the convention were grouped in front of the 
Rice Hotel and a picture was made that was of more 
than ordinary interest because it was significant of the 
splendid hospitality extended to the lumbermen’s con- 
vention by the people of Houston and because of its 
indication of the large number present. : 
’ The morning session opened with an interesting addre 
on Texas forestry by W. Goodrich Jones, of Temple, 
president of the Texas Forestry Association. Texas is 
among the latest States to take up the question of for- 
estry on scientific lines, the efforts of the lumbermen’s 
association and a number of forestry enthusiasts having 
been successful in securing the passage at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature of a State forestry law. Mr. 
Jones discussed at length the question of forestry in its 
various phases and urged a more general interest in the 
movement. He suggested that a lecturer be employed, 
with lantern slides, to travel about the State and make 
the people acquainted with the deplorable condition of 
the Texas forests resulting from the reckless and un- 
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scientific methods employed in denuding the land of its 
wrest growth. 
Following the address on forestry W. B. Scott, presi- 
dent of the Sunset-Central Lines, of Houston, made an 
teresting talk on ‘‘Community Development,’’ a work 
which the railroad of which Mr. Scott is the executive 
ad, is aiding the lumbermen and citizens generally. 
|This address appears on page 85 of this issue.— 
DITOR. | 
The Retailer and the Currency Law. —~ 


‘“How the Retail Merchant May Profit by the New 
Currency Law’’ was the subject of an address by J. T. 
McCarthy, a prominent Houston banker. Every retailer 
present expressed a deep interest in Mr. McCarthy’s 
licid explanation of the operations of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks under the law. He made clear a number 
o! questions that even the bankers generally were not 
sure about. 

Following this address President Vaughan led in a 
discussion in which some interesting points were brought 
out, Mr. McCarthy refuting satisfactorily Mr. Vaughan’s 
position that the reserve banks had not proved the bene- 
fit to business that had been expected of them. This 
address will be discussed at greater length next week. 


The Retailer from an Authority’s Viewpoint. 


With a full head of steam on J. R. Moorehead, the 
high voltage secretary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, of Kansas City, electrified the convention 
and put new life into the proceedings when in a straight- 
from-the-shoulder talk he discussed the subject ‘‘The 
Honor of Being a Retail Lumberman.’’ 

Mr. Moorehead said the most beautiful tribute to the 
retail merchant he had ever read was contained in an 
address delivered two years ago by the late Fairfax 
H. Wheelan of San Francisco, at a meeting of the West- 
ern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, printed copies 
of which he supplied to a number of lumbermen present 
today. 

Mr. Moorehead continued his remarks by saying that 
the retailers ought to hold up their heads and act as 





J. R. MOOREHEAD, OF KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Secretary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 


though they were not ashamed of their business. He 
then asked ‘*Why this subject? Who disputes it?’’ 
and said he did not intend to deliver a eulogy but 
would defend the honor of the business for many 
reasons, among these being: It is the very best re- 
tail business; the lumbermen lead in all good works, 
such as community development, the building of good 
roads, the development of schools, public improvement 
of various kinds, and then sell their product at less 
gross percent profit than any other retail business. 

Mr. Moorehead then dwelt at some length on the 
subject of credits and urged the retailers to make 
some needed reforms along this line. He had figured 
that there are 1,300 retail lumber yards in Texas and 
that at a low estimate these were carrying an average 
of $5,000 in accounts on their books, making a grand 
total of $6,500,000 due the lumber retailers of Texas. 
These yards are doing an annual business of from 
$32,000,000 to $35,000,000 and are doing it on a less 
profit than any other retail business in the State. 

He then discussed the subject from three standpoints: 
(1) What do you think about your business? (2) 
What is the matter with your business? (3) What 
are you going to do about your business? To the 
first he said, ‘‘if you don’t like the business you had 
better get out of it and into something else.’’ To 
the second question he answered: The business is 
suffering from an adverse and hostile public opinion 
that is fostered by the yellow newspapers, the poli- 
ticians, State and national investigations, and to some 
extent the forestry policy of the Government. Above 
all, though, it is due to the lumbermen themselves 
exploiting the idea that timber and lumber are play- 
ing out. ‘‘We said it was,’’ he continued, ‘‘and the 
public believed it; the timber owners aid it was, just 
to boost the price of their timber; the lumber manu- 
facturer and dealer said it was; two results followed 
—the public believed it and still. does; the substitute 
men believed it and are taking advantage of that fact. 
to advertise it to the world and the lumberman has 
aot denied it. He does not even defend lumber,..,We 
don’t tell the public the truth about our business: and 
as a result thousands of people don’t build homes 


because they think lumber is out of sight, or they 
damn the lumbermen as robbers and buy substitutes.’’ 

To the third question he replied that alone the lum- 
berman can do nothing; this is a day of organization. 
Much has been said about combinations and com- 
petition, but there is a middle ground of codperation. 


. The manufacturer and the dealer have a right to ex- 


pect codperation. The few have the right to expect 
cooperation from the many, and this lack of it is the 
fatal weakness of the lumber industry. 

The remedy, Mr. Moorehead declared, lies in educa- 
tional advertising in a thousand ways to bring the 
attention of the public to the fact that lumber is sold 
at a lower price today than any of the prime neces- 
sities. ‘‘Why not tell the public,’’ he asked, ‘‘ that 
100 bushels of wheat, the fee of a lawyer, or the 
salary of a politician will buy more lumber-than any 
other prime necessity?’’ The trade press, he declared, 
has been beating this into the retailer’s head, but 
the farm and lay press do not quote from the lumber 
trade press. He urged the retailers to do more ad- 
yertising in their home papers and to support the 
advertising departments of the associations. 

He spoke of the work of the Forest Products Federa- 
tion and closed with a plea for a forward movement in 
codperation to set the business of the retail lumber- 
man right before the public. 

At the close of Mr. Moorehead’s talk President 
Vaughan said that from this time on all of the retail 
yards controlled by his company will be given instruc- 
tions to change their policy of advertising and to use 
the space in their local papers for telling the people 
facts about lumber business that they ought to know. 

A County Alive to Development. 

Before adjournment President Vaughan called on C. 
H. Flato, of Kingsville, who said he wanted to tell the 
convention what Kleberg County is doing in the way 
of community development. He said the lumbermen and 
other people in that county are alive to the necessity of 
community development, as evidenced by the work of 
the Kingsville Retail Merchants’ Association, Kleberg 
County Commercial Club, Kingsville Commercial Club, 
all of which codperate with the Texas Industrial Con- 
gress, A. & M. College, and the United Agricultural De- 
partment, securing and distributing bulletins, ete. He 
has a farmers’ table in his office and says it is no un- 
usual sight to see eight or ten farmers sitting at that 
table reading the farm bulletins with which it is sup- 
plied. After announcements the convention adjourned 
for the day, the afternoon to be given over to an auto- 
mobile ride, followed by a tea and dance at the Houston 
Country Club, and a banquet tonight at the Rice Hotel. 


THE FINAL SESSION. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Houston, Tex., April 15.—The closing session of the 
convention was the longest and most interesting of 
the entire three days, an abundance of important busi- 
ness being crowded into this session, which was de- 
voted largely to discussions of practical problems. 
L. D. Dewey, of Waco, having been called away on 
important business, his paper on ‘‘The Modern Relation 
Between the Dealer and the Millman,’’ was read by 
Secretary Dionne. 

Mr. Dewey declared that the changed condition between 
the dealer and the millman is a case of evolution ‘‘and 
not the fault of either; still it rests upon both to do what 
they can to help the situation,’’ and he believed that the 
millmen are in position in their business to conform to 
the changes. He spoke of the evolution in the retail busi- 
ness in recent years and deplored the delay in orders 
‘from mill to retailer, referring to records in his office 
covering 1,157 cars purchased in 1914, with average time 
of shipment thirteen days. He laid.the greater blame on 
the sales agent for slow shipments by declaring that the 
millman seems to be of the opinion that a 30- or 60-day 
shipment should satisfy anyone. 

Mr. Dewey attributed a large percentage of claims to 
the fact that ‘‘the mills do grade above the order. When 
a bad car does slip by and the mill calls for an inspection 
(they usually do, for the average shipping clerk never 
makes a mistake), it is the dealer who is the loser thereby. 
The inspector grades on the rules, which forces the dealer 
to accept a grade that is inferior to what he has been 
receiving and what his trade is, in turn, educated to re- 
ceive. After the inspector leaves it is therefore neces- 
sary for the dealer to regrade to ‘custom’ grades and 
pocket his loss.’’ 

The speaker believed that circumstances should govern 
the settlement of. claims rather than a fixed set of rules, 
and that the salesman is the logical man to do the ad- 
justing. One of the worst conditions with which he had 
to contend is the shipment of wet and green stock, for 
which the sales agent is responsible, and he deplored the 
multiplicity of ways of working flooring. Further, he 
said: 

In criticising the millmen I do not overlook the fact that 
there are always two sides to every question ; the dealers are 
undoubtedly often unjust to our mill friends. One especial 
practice is so prevalent that it is almost now considered a 
custom—I refer to concellation on account of price. I have 
known of instances where an order is placed, cancelled and 


replaced on the same day and all to save $4 or $5 on the 
car. 


A bad practice of the retailer, Mr. Dewey declared, is- 


misrepresenting price to or misleading a salesman, which 
in effect leads to a benefit for one’s competitor. He 
desired to see a stability to the markets and uniform 
quotations, and ‘deplored the practice of salesmen leav- 
ing prices with the dealer. He advised strongly against 
trying to ‘‘ put one over’’ on a salesman and urged gain- 
ing the salesman’s confidence. He continued as follows: 

In- my opinion what few differences we do have with the 
millman are usually due mainly to a lack of understanding 
between us. There may be a few arbitrary ones, but the 
otherclass is largely in the majority and it is easy to know 
with whom to deal. The millman and the retailer should 


- the public mind against wood construction. 


work more closely together; our interests are in common 
and there is a great task set out for us. We should endeavor 
to remold public opinion as to the true lumber situation. It 
is impossible to tell the average man that there is no such 
thing as a lumber trust ; all imagine that we make 200 percent 
profit, while in truth there are few other lines of business 
that could exist on the percentage of profit made on lumber. 
I consider the retailer primarily to blame for this by selling 
a man what he asks for instead of ascertaining for what use 
the material is intended and then selling him the grade best 
suited for the purpose. If the average purchaser is to build 
a chicken coop he will ask for “the best” boards, and is charged 
$2.75 or $3. This man really wanted No. 3 stock and would 
have been satisfied with both the grade and the price. As it 
is, however, it is just another case of the customer feeling 
that he has been overcharged and attributing the whole situ- 
ation to the “lumber trust.” It is mainly the small sales that 
tend to create such an impression. We must get away from 
this, and the sooner the better, for such a situation is just 
what the mail order house wants. You never see the mail 
order people quoting higher grades—they ship the lower grades 
with prices to conform, and in & majority of cases the victim 
thinks that he has saved big money. The dealer could have 
furnished the same grades for probably less money and then 
made a reasonable profit. 
Concluding Mr. Dewey said: 


It is up to the dealer to change public opinion as to high 
prices, combinations etc. The sawmills also have a task before 
them—they sit idly by and allow wood substitutes to poison 
It is true that 
a few of the substitutes have some merit, but 90 percent of 
them are frauds and are made to go simply because of their 
publicity departments and the passiveness of the lumber pro- 
ducer. Wouldn't it pay the mills to start an educational 
campaign? The retailer and the sawmills spend very little for 
newspaper space and the average editor knows very little about 
us or our business. Don’t you think a change along this line 
would also be beneficial ? 

In summing up I think that the modern relations between 
the dealer and the millman consist mainly of a better under- 
standing, also a cojperation between the two in the matter 
of intelligent dealing with the public in an endeavor to regain 
their confidence. With proper efforts this should be easily 
accomplished. 


Mr. Dewey’s paper made a profound impression upon 
the dealers and was declared to be one of the most 
practical that they had heard. President Vaughan 
said that if the dealers really want certain grades and 
would demand them in a concerted way from the manu- 
facturers, through the retail associations, they would 
get these grades. The suggestion of E. A. Laughlin, 
of Port Arthur, that a committee be appointed to han- 
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dle this question, securing necessary changes in grad- 
ing rules, met with favor and the president was au- 
thorized to appoint such committee and that it en- 
deavor to secure grades more in conformity with the 
dealers’ needs. This committee, named later, is J. C. 
Dionne, Houston; L. D. Dewey, Waco, and F. L. Hill- 
yer, San Antonio. 


The Retailer’s Interest in Silos. 


‘*Silos a Profitable Sideline for the Retailer’’ was 
discussed in a brief, businesslike way by A. B. May- 
hew, of Uvalde. , 

[Mr. Mayhew’s paper appears on page 49 of this issue. 
—EDITor. | 

Mr. Mayhew’s paper struck the convention so for- 
cibly that a motion prevailed it be printed for general 
circulation among the dealers. 


Advertising. 


Henry Schott, advertising manager of the Southern 
Pine Association, was unavoidably detained and J. E. 
Rhodes, secretary-manager of the association, took his 
place to discuss the question of advertising, stating 
that he was a substitute. Mr. Rhodes delivered an in- 
teresting talk on the ‘‘ Aims and Objects of the South- 
ern Pine Association,’’ saying that the manufacturers 
are much in earnest in this work of promoting their 
products along modern methods of merchandising and 
much thought is being given the problem of how best 
to codperate with the retailer for their mutual good. 
He said the association’s committee on grades had been 
studying that problem and that at a meeting in New 
Orleans next Monday the grades and specifications will 
be entirely revised, with a view to giving the buyer 
what he wants rather than making lumber according 
to a hard and fast rule adopted by the manufacturer 
arbitrarily and forcing the dealer to take that. Sub- 
committees had been appointed .to get the views of 
the implement makers and sash and door manufactur- 
ers and the new rules will be made to fit the various 
needs and conditions of the trade. 

Mr. Rhodes expressed an earnest desire that the 
manufacturer and dealer get closer together and told 
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of the plans of the association to codperate with the 
retailers in pushing the sale of lumber through effective 
advertising. He referred briefly to the work of the 
research department of his association and said that 
its purposes are to push wood for the specifie pur- 
poses for which wood is best suited and to codperate in 
every way with the retailer to promote the use of 
wood. 

J. M. Rockwell, of Houston, told briefly of the great 
value to the lumbermen of the Lumbermen’s Under- 
writers’ Association of Texas and presented figures to 
show the remarkable savings effected through that or- 
ganization. 

e Community Development. 

C. H. Flato, of Kingsville, told of the splendid re- 
sults achieved in the work of community development 
in Kleberg County, briefly referred to by him yes- 
terday, and how the farmers had become interested in 
the work. Meetings are held in various sections of 
the county each week, a crop bureau and marketing 
system is maintained and every assistance is rendered 
the farmer in marketing his crop. He said in this work 
of community development the first thing desirable for 
the lumber dealer is to advertise intelligently in his 
local paper; then clean up his yard and store, making 
them attractive; then call on the farmers in their 
homes and win their friendship and confidence. He 

urged the lumbermen to go home, join their commercial 
clubs, or form clubs, and to be leaders in every good 
work for their communities. Mr. Flato was requested 
by President Vaughan to prepare an article on this 
subject for general distribution among the dealers 
of the State. 
Election of Officers. 


The nominating committee then submitted its report 
and directors were elected, the only changes in the board 
being as follows: W. O. Saunders, Bryan; W. L. Fox- 
worth, El Paso; H. A. Hurt, Ft. Worth; J. L. Johnson, 
Ft. W orth; Charles Brewington, Stamford, were dropped 
and the following added: W. 8. Howells, Bryan; R. W. 
Long, El Paso; ‘H. H. Hardin “and Willard Burton, Ft. 
4 orth; W. W. Pryor,-Waco; W. Lee Moore, Wichita 

Falls; F. L. Hillyer, San Antonio. 

The directors retired and elected the following officers: 

President—T. W. Griffith, Dallas. 

_Vice Presidents—C. H. Flato, jr., Kingsville ; W. W. Pryor, 
ary M. Farrar, Houston. 

Secretary—J. C. Dionne, Houston. 

Resolutions. 


The memorials committee presented a report of con- 
dolence to families of eight lumbermen who have died 
during the year. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the Gibson bill, 
that permits the return to Texas of ten old-line insurance 
companies that have agreed to loan in Texas during the 
next five years $35,000,000 dollars at 6 percent; approv- 
ing the Texas forestry bill and thanking the governor 
for signing it; asking Congress for an appropriation for 
improving the harbor of Freeport; recording approval 
of Government assistance for all Texas ports; favoring 
1 cent letter postage; the usual thanks to hosts and to 
the press for courtesies extended. The resolution favor- 
ing the bill to permit the life insurance companies to 
return to Texas met with vigorous opposition from some 
who saw in this grave danger to the numerous State 
companies, but was favored by others who thought there 
was greater need for financial assistance in the State 
than can be had only through the medium of the insur- 
ance companies, and this opinion was in the majority. 
A resolution was adopted to appoint a committee to 
represent the lumbermen at the hearing to be held before 
the State railroad commission on the application of the 
railroads for additional switching charges, an increase 
in rates and increasing the minimum carload weight 
allowed. The general opinion was that the railroads 
should have some relief, but that the burden should be 
equalized. The committee appointed to handle this mat- 
ter is: T. W. Griffith, Dallas, chairman; W. B. Brazel- 
ton; W. W. Cameron, Waco; Willard Burton, Ft. Worth; 
C. E. Walden, Beaumont; W. T. Hancock, Houston; F. 
H.. Farwell, Orange. 

After selecting Dallas as the place for the next annual 
meeting the convention adjourned. 


The Closing Proceedings. 


The annual banquet held last night at the Rice Hotel 
was one of the most brilliant affairs of the kind in the 
history of the association. John 8. Bonner, of Houston, 
presided as toastmaster and those responding to toasts 
were: J. Lewis Thompson and J. C. Dionne, Houston; 
William Black and T. W. Griffith, Dallas; W. B. Brazel- 
ton, Waco; B. A. Johnson, Chicago; F. N. Yochem, 
Cleveland, Ohio. During the evening an entertaining 
vaudeville program was rendered. 

At a meeting held immediately after adjournment of 
the Lumbermen’s Association the Texas Forestry Asso- 
ciation was permanently organized with the following 
officers : 

President—W. Goodrich Jones, Temple. 

Active vice president—Prof. E. J. Kyle, College Station. 

Temporary secretary-treasurer—J. C. Dionne, Houston. 

Executive committee—J. Lewis Thompson, H. T. Warner, 
J. C. Dionne, Houston: E. J. Kyle, College Station; Dr. Phil- 
lips, Austin; W. B. Brazelton, Waco; W. Goodrich Jones, 
Temple. 

Thirty honorary vice presidents were elected, repre- 
senting all sections of the State. The State forester, 
yet to be appointed under the law recently enacted, will 
be the permanent secretary-treasurer of the association. 


THE CONCATENATION. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 
Houston, Tex., April 14.—A real, old fashioned Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation, with all the trimmings,’ was held 
in the ball room of the Bender Hotel last night by Harry 


G. Dean, Vicegerent of the Houston district, assisted by 
the following: 

Snark—B. A. Johnson. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—J. 8S. Bonner. 

- Junior Hoo-Hoo—t’. N. Yochem. 

Scrivenoter—W. F. Cole. 

Bojum—Ww. A. Nichols. 

Custocatian—S. ¥ Carter, jr. 

Jabberwock—C. G. Gribble. 

eee ele "Wells. 

Gurdon—aA. L. Ford. 

A class of ten kittens was led through the devious 
paths of the gardens right and left and permitted to 
revel in the onion bed, finally completing the journey 
to full fellowship according to the ancient rites duly ad- 
ministered by John Bonner and E. N. Yochem. The 
concatenation was declared by all present to have been 
the best that has been held for many years in Texas 
from the standpoints of efficient work and the high 
character of the initiates. Many old members took ad- 
vantage of the occasion to renew their allegiance to the 
order by paying their dues and the special assessment 
and putting themselves in good standing. Following the 
initiation a bountiful dutch lunch was served in the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Club, followed by a thor- 
oughly enjoyable round of vaudeville stunts. 


A TIP FROM THE ENEMY. 


How Cement Makers Push Their Product — 
Suggestion for Lumbermen. 





The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
through the office of R. S. Kellogg, secretary, this 
week issued the following bulletin calling attention 
to the sales promotion methods of some of the com- 
petitors of wood: 

HOW IT IS DONE. 

Secretary Knox, of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, supplies the following extract from 
Bulletin No. 20, September, 1914, Michigan State Farmers’ 
Institute, which has been spread broadcast through Michi- 
gan and other States: 

Cement Conference at Chicago. 

“For many years considerable attention has been given 
at farmers’ institutes to the subject of using cement on 
the farm. The subject was not only discussed by a number 
of the institute lecturers, but experts provided with charts 
and stereopticon views were supplied without charge by 
cement manutacturers with the idea that if instruction 
in up-to-date methods of using cement was turnisned the 
tarmers would be able to obtain better results and hence 
would ieel more satisfied with their cement structures. 
bBeneving that the work would be even more satisiactory 
if this inlormation could first be furnished to institute 
lecturers wno would first put it into practice on their own 
premises and thus be better fitted to discuss it at insti- 
tutes, tne Universal rortiand Cemert Company arranged 
tO uO1u a SCNOOL OL INSUUCTION In the use OL CeMenNt at 
Chicago lor larmers’ IMstitute lecturers. Tne invitauon 
Was accepted and representatives OL ten states were 
present, Lue Dumvers fuuping lLrull One LO ulLceen [rom 
une qgilerent States, ten attending trom Michigan. 

“dne school OL imstructiun Occupied one week and in- 
cluaeu ijecltureSs and uemonstrativlis, MOSt OF whnicn were 
neiad either in tne Cement lavoratory at Lewis Lnstitute 
or the convention hall at tne Snerman House, Chicago, 
ana consisteu oi: lectures and agemonstrations upon tne 
making and handing of concrete ior various purposes. 
in aduition to tnis, trips were made by automovile and 
raiulroau to many of the uptodate larms witnin a radius 
ol lorty mules of Chicago, where we were not only able 
to see Cement structures Of ali Kinds 1n course ot erection, 
but various lorms Of silos, tence posts, watering trougns 
and dairy bulidings, inciuuing not only the complete struc- 
tures but Slavie hoors, walis, barnyard fioors etc. In 
connection with this an excellent opportunity was attorded 
for stuaying the larming methoas employed in that part 
of the State and to note the interior arrangement of the 
farm buildings, especial attention being given to the light- 
ing and ventilation of the stables. 

“To aid the institute lecturers in the presentation of 
addresses upon concrete construction, sets of charts, to- 
gether with descriptive notes, upon methods of using 
cement have been provided without charge by the cement 
company. During the week a visit was made to the 
cement factory at Buffington, Ind., where the various 
processes in the manufacture of cement were carefully 
explained. 

“The institute lecturers defrayed their own traveling 
expenses, but after reaching Chicago their entertainment 
and transportation were provided by the Universal Port- 
land Cement Company. The school of instruction was in 
charge of the Information Bureau of the Company, and 
Mr. C. W. Boynton, engineer in charge, and his assistants 
gave their undivided attention for the week to the instruc- 
tion of the visitors.’’ 

CaN ANY LUMBERMAN STILL DOUBT THBP NECESSITY FOR A 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION TO PROMOTE THE RIGHT USE OF 
Woop, or THAT IF THE RHSTRICTED MARKET HB Now Has Is 
To Be SAvED ACTION Must BE PROMPT, VIGOROUS AND ADE- 
QUATE? 


RETAIL MANAGERS CONVENE. 


Houston, Tex., April 13.—At the fifth annual 





‘convention of the Retail Managers’ Association of Will- 


iam Cameron & Co., held at Waco, Tex., April 8, 9 and 
10, the following officers were elected to serve for the 
ensuing year: 

President—W. B. Sloan, Fort Worth. 

Vice president—Roy Gaither, Willow, Okla. 

Secretary—A. BE. Moore, Waco. 

The printed program of the three days’ sessions was 
a rich and artistic example of printing and engraving 
and was most exhaustive. Besides routine business that 
included reading of reports and addresses of welcome 
and response the proceedings included addresses on forty- 
eight subjects of live interest in the conduct of the 
retail lumber business, all from the viewpoint of expe- 
rienced lumbermen, Their character may be illustrated 


by enumerating some of the typical subjects: ‘‘Co- 
operation of Yard Managers’’; ‘‘How to Keep Down 
Your Outstandings’’; ‘‘Dead Investments’’; ‘‘Mill- 
work, Sash and Doors’’; ‘‘How to Sell Silos’’; ‘‘ How 
to Meet Mail Order Competition’’; ‘‘ Advertising’’; 
‘‘Dealing With the Farmer,’’ a whole session devoted 
to discussion of side lines, and others, all of a practical 
nature. 

On the night of April 10 occurred the initiation cere- 
monies into the ‘‘Kurious Kustoms of the Knights of 
Ma Klan Kam-Mo in the Kastle of the Klan by the 

King and His Kourt.’’ The ceremonies were divided 
into four parts and their presentation employed a 
small army of Cameron adherents. The whole per- 
formance was on a most ambitious scale and concluded 
a most successful convention. 


WESTERN PINE MOVES BRISKLY. 


The report of shipments for February just issued 
by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
shows an increase over shipments for the correspond- 
ing period last year. For February, 1915, forty mills 
reported, as against the same number last year. The 
report is as follows: 














——1914————_ ———-19 15 
CARS FEET CARS FEET 
Idaho .... 2,755,078 153 = 3,621,662 
Montana . 515 12,801,716 337 =: 8, 677,368 
Oregon ... ° 16,886 17 477,176 
Washington aku semen he 86 =. 2,007,535 130 =. 2,936,920 
North DAKOte ....0000s'es 171 = 4,380,222 176 = 4,402,073 
DOMth DGMOta ....c0cse. 192 4,456,141 214 5,352,320 
1 SS eee 317 = 7,561,242 417 10,326,652 
ch See 165 =, 661,416 175 ,388,3. 
(Pete es aS un ees os NS 265 6,513,747 312 = =7,584,507 
ee rar 148 3,576,330 163 4,207,724 
ME Sebenesewseess oe 17 2,948 10 25,583 
DROMTIED, . (in 15 0:61.00 99's "0,980 151 = 3,715,326 182 4,343,225 
Missouri 28 597,528 14 38,27 
Colorado 45 1,047,688 103 =. 2,396,326 
Wyoming 22 519,815 20 17,63 
Utah 49 1,271,446 60 1,538,154 
Michigan 30 708,980 23 46,5 
iD: sine o 38 831,276 45 1,088,260 
av A 6 130,410 99,4 
Atlantic coast states 193 4,514,007 22 5,511,316 
Other eastern states..... 23 525,656 29 09,176 
SS et cee 98 2, 443,405 13 318,726 
EEUNL os eke an Galen ere ees 1 28,261 
errr 4 "84,096 orks <ueeebeees 
Oklahoma and Nevada.. 2 47,399 2 49,837 
eee ye 2,697 64,920,292 2,827 69,704,745 


Of the forty mills reporting shipments twenty-six 
were not in operation. Prices are reported normal by 
a large majority. 


ANNOUNCES RESULTS OF TIMBER CRUISE. 


The Portland office of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice last week issued the following bulletin relating to the 
cruising of timber on the national forests of the North- 
west: 


According to an announcement made today by the District 
Forester at Portland, Ore., the results of the 1914 cruise of 
timber on the national forests of Washington and Oregon have 
just been compiled, and show that during the last field season 
an area of 115,649 acres was covered in Oregon and 77,010 
acres in Washington. 

It has been the practice of the Forest Service for some time 
to carry on intensive cruising and mapping in localities where 
there was likely to be a demand for Government timber. The 
object of the work is to obtain definite and detailed informa- 
tion regarding the topography and the timber and other re- 
sources on each tract examined. During 1914 work was car- 
ried on in four different localities in Oregon and two in 
Washington, the crews doing the work varying in number from 
four to thirteen. 

The most extensive area covered in Oregon was east of 
Mount Scott on the Crater Forest in southern Oregon, where a 
crew of ten covered an area of 51,853 acres. An area of 48,998 
acres was cruised in the Breitenbush country on the Santiam 
Forest, Oregon, just west of the Cascade divide. Of the two 
projects in Washington, that carried on in the neighborhood of 
Squire Creek on the Snoqualmie forest in Snohomish County 
covered 55,820 acres, while that on the Bogachiel River on the 
Olympic forest in western Washington covered only 21,190 
acres, yet was the most difficult and expensive work of the 
season. 

The cost of the work varied from 10 to 27 cents per acre, 
depending upon the ruggedness, brushiness, and inaccessibility 
of the country. In most of the projects the cost per thousand 
feet cruised was less than half a cent. On some of the 
projects, particularly those in heavy timber west of the Cas- 
cades, the cruising and mapping are carried on under severe 
hardships and handicaps, which make the cost much higher 
than in the park-like yellow pine forests east of the Cascades. 
On the Bogachiel project in the Olympic Mountains, for exam- 
ple, the cruisers were able to run only a mile or so a day, and 
as they moved camp, had to build a trail ahead of them in 
order to get their equipment in. 

It is probable that during the coming season another 200,000 
acres will be mapped and cruised by the Forest Service in the 
two States, since it is part of the plan of the administration 
of the national forests to take stock of their resources and 
make a good topographic map of areas hitherto unmapped. 








TOWN GOES INTO LUMBER BUSINESS. 


St. JoHNsBURY, VT., April 12.—This town has solved 
the problem of unemployment by going into the lumber 
business. The selectmen have purchased a tract of 
standing timber and obtained a portable sawmill. All 
of the unemployed able or willing to work have been 
set to cutting the timber and hauling the logs to the 
mill. To date, St. Johnsbury has on hand about 150,000 
feet of good lumber, for sale at regular market quota- 
tions or for use in public purposes. 





Wuart Is regarded as a 10-hour record in sawmill work 
was attained recently by the night crew of the Hatten 
Lumber Company’s mill at New London, Wis., with 
54,900 feet. This same crew has an average record of 
35,000 feet for January, 35,000 for February and 37,000 
for March. The record for April promises to exceed 
these figures. 


. 
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IN SPIRITED MEETING. 


Georgia-Florida Association Adopts Needed 
Reforms—Traffic Matters Discussed. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 10.—Today in the Semi- 
nole Hotel President Waymer called to order the first 
monthly meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation that has’ been held for some time. The asso- 
‘iation took in hand the deplorable but unavoidable con- 
dition occasioned by the unscrupulous conduct of former 
Traffic Manager Charles A. Bland, particulars of which 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. Then it got after 
its delinquent members in the same vigorous manner that 
it went after Mr. Bland. 

Money matters were discussed freely. One of these 
was the slowness with which members reimburse the as- 
sociation for its part of the freight claims obtained by 
effort of the traffic committee. A new system was in- 
augurated by which the traffic manager, when making 
remittances of claims to members, will attach a sight 
draft for the association’s part of the claim. It also 
developed that the present system of charging expense 
of inspectors is wholly inadequate and frequently ‘results 
in direct monetary loss to the association. Secretary 
Harrell was directed to advise his membership that 
whenever a request comes for an inspection at a distant 
point, such request must be accompanied by a draft 
covering the approximate cost of making the inspec- 
tion. 

By these several reforms it is hoped that the asso- 
ciation’s treasury will be in better shape with money 
enough on hand to meet any emergency without making 
a call upon members. Among other things contem- 
plated by this enrichment of the treasury is a lawyer. 
Many things have occurred and are constantly occurring 
that call for the services of an able lawyer, and steps 
were taken at today’s meeting to proceed with the em- 
ployment of some such man. 

Secretary Harrell read a letter from a lumber credit 
agency stating a concrete instance and asking for ad- 


sioner’s orders relative to the payment of switching 
charges and the reduction of 10 percent in joint rates 
on freights passing over that road. He said he had 
been advised of the application to the Southern Classi- 
fication Committee to change the classification rule rela- 
tive to allowance for car stakes, 500 pounds. It has 
been recommended to make the ruling read: 


When required to protect and make secure for shipment 
property upon which carload ratings are applied, temporary 
blocking, racks, standards, strips, stakes or similar bracing, 
dunnage or supports, not constituting a part of the car, must 
be furnished and installed by the shipper and at his expense, 
and the weight included with the property shipped. 


Should this recommendation prevail and the classifi- 
cation be changed accordingly, the traffic department, 
said Mr. Cartwright, will immediately make protest to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission against it in the 
belief that the commission will not permit the carriers 
to enforce this rule, but will compel them to continue 
the 500-pound allowance. 


PREPARING FOR WORK. 


Fire Protective Department of Michigan 
Association Outlines Campaign. 





CaDILLAC, MicH., April 13.—The Forest Fire Protec- 
tive Department of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association is getting ready for the fire patrol 
season in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan under Chief 
Warden Charles F. Hickok at Gaylord. The present 
wardens and their districts are: 


Charles F. Hickok, chief war- 


en; 

Frank Lloyd, Pellston ; 

John Adair, Onaway ; 

F. E. Skeels, Springvale; 
Peter J. McKian, Wolverine; 
John Hall, Vanderbilt ; 


These men met with Mr. Hickok at Gaylord April 6 


Willis C. Shepard, Gaylord ; 
P. D. Stewart, Johannesburg ; 
George D. Underhill, Deward ; 
Robert Engerson, Mancelona ; 
P. D. Huff, Sigma ; 

John J. Munger, Wexford. 








CHIEF WARDEN HICKOK AND WARDENS OF FIRE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT, MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANU- 


FACTURERS’ 


vice in the matter. It was this: A southern mill shipped 
a car of lumber to a northern buyer in an open car— 
in mid-winter. Result, damaged lumber and a claim 
for loss. The order called for prime longleaf yellow 
pine 848 % scant, in small sizes—2x3, 5x5 and 2x8, in 
lengths of 10 to 20 feet. The price was f. o. b. delivered, 
and the stock was subject to 1905 rules of inspection. 
The car encountered en route all of the rigors of a se- 
vere northern winter, snow, sleet and ice, intermingled 
with cinders, which worked their way into the dressed 
lumber, leaving it much blackened and necessary to be 
redressed. Hence the claim for loss, on the plea that 
dressed lumber should have been shipped in a. closed 
car. 

The case was discussed at length and the secretary was 
instructed to advise the inquirer that it has long been 
the custom to ship green dressed lumber in open cars, 
if this was the wish of the shipper, and that if the 
buyer wished to have the lumber otherwise shipped he 
should specify it in the order. 

Not since the organization of the association have 
the affairs of the traffic department been in as satis- 
factory shape as at present. Manager Cartwright has 
been collecting more claims than have ever been col- 
lected before and this work is being generally recog- 
nized by the members, who are sending their claims 
for collection. : 

Manager Cartwright in making his report, among 
other things, touched upon the fact that the State rail- 
road commission of Florida has granted the petition 
made to that body in February for the reduction in the 
classification of molding from the sixth and fourth class 
to class P in carload, and one-half of the sixth class 
in less than car lots has been granted and the Florida 
classification will be amended accordingly in the course 
of the next thirty days. Steps will then be taken to 
endeavor to have the same classification made applicable 
on interstate business. 

Mr. Cartwright said he is still waiting for the decision 
of the Florida supreme court in the suits brought against 
the Florida East Coast Railroad to enforce the commis- 





ASSOCIATION. 


and outlined the campaign for the coming season. The 
department was organized three years ago and has been 
successful in greatly reducing the losses by fire in the 
timber district, reducing the loss for 1914 to 4 of 1 
percent of the actual value of the property protected. 
The campaign is as much one of education among the 
settlers as among the lumbermen themselves. 


The number of fires and causes for 1914 were as fol- 
lows: 





‘ Per Per 
Cause. N cent. Cause. No. cent. 
OREO. 5 ois ccaces 88.46 F  ereree 4 1.03 
Railroads 26.92 Malicious ....<.. 4 1.03 
Smokers 16.41 LIGMtBING «2.22000 2 -51 
Fishermen ... 3.85 Thrashing engine. 1 -26 
Berry pickers 3.85 Glass bottle...... : | .26 
Campers . 2.30 Lumbermen a | 426 
Log _loaders.. 1.28 Unknown -. 14 3.58 
Total fires ....... Codeine cepa hans coaee pein --890 100.00 





Chief Warden Hickok has circularized each district 
with a view of getting in close touch with the residents 
therein. 

A large proportion of the fires was due to careless- 
ness in one way or another. With a closer codperation 
a much less ratio of losses can be established. 





ASSOCIATION TO ISSUE MOLDING BOOK. 


TacoMA, WASH., April 12.—The molding committee of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association met 
recently at the association offices in the Tacoma Build- 
ing and went over the molding book which the associa- 
tion plans to adopt and issue soon, eliminating some of 
the moldings no longer suitable. The book when com- 
pleted will be submitted to the association for adoption 
and will then be issued. The committee consists of W. B. 
Plue, of the Columbia River Door Company, of Rainier, 
Ore.; T. E. Ripley, vice president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, of Tacoma, and W. A. Whitman, sales manager 
of the Tacoma Mill Company, of Tacoma. 





TESTS FIREPROOF PAINT. 





Engineer Tells of Experiments—Says Fire 
Losses Can Be Decreased. 





In recent years a number of manufacturers have placed 
on the market paints that have been termed ‘‘ fireproof?’ 
and ‘‘ fire retardant.’’ In many instances it has developed 
that the claims made on behalf of such paints were en- 
tirely without foundation, and in some cases tests have 
demonstrated that such paints actually increased rather 
than diminished the fire hazard. 

In view ot these facts the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
taken advantage ot every opportunity to investigate 
claims made by manutacturers of such materials, one 
example ot such investigation having developed the tol- 
lowing very interesting Jetter concerning Pyrolin paint: 

Regarding my experience with Pyrolin pat: I have made 
a study of Pyrolin paint for several years, making in tnat 
time several severe tests which turned out favorably to the 
paint, 

I made a test in a 4 by 4 by 6 foot yellow pine building by 
painting it on the inside, then placing one barrel of shavings 
in it and igniting the shavings atter saturating with one-half 
gallon ot turpentine. Atter twenty minutes tue nre went out 
entirely, the wood being charred to a depth of one-eighth 
incn, <A similar test was made on a buiiuing of the same 
size and in the same manner painted with our standard paint, 
and the building burned. 

A test was made by opening a gallon can of Pyrolin linseed 
oil white lead paint and then blowing the tire from a gasouine 
blow torch into it. No fire occurred. 

A test was made on boards painted with two coats of Pyro- 
lin paint in 1¥91U and one board painted with our stanuard 
paint tor several successive years. One one-half incu pine 
board was subjected to the heat generated trom a gasoline 
and kerosene biow torch, the tire striking the same point. In 
ten minutes a hole one inch in size appeared. It was then 
placed outdoors where there was a heavy wind blowing. ‘The 
fire went out in four minutes. 

The board painted witn standard paint (%-inch) was then 
tested with a kerosene blow torch which reduced the heat 
units to about two-nfths. In eleven minutes a l-inca hole 
appeared. The board was then placed outdoors and continued 
to burn for forty minutes, increasing the size of the hole to 
two inches. . 

The cuar from heat on the first test did not exceed the 
spread of flame. On the second board it spread to all of the 
board above the test hole. 

The third board (14-inch) was placed 3 inches above a 
one-quart can of burning kerosene and left for thirty-five 
minutes and fire went out in one minute after being removed. 
The board did not char beyond the spread of flames, 

Fire retardants of this kind, as you are well aware, are for 
the purpose of holding fire in check until greater facilities 
for their extinguishment can arrive on the ground. ‘These 
tests show plainly that the paint will check fires and keep 
them in their incipiency until discovered, resulting in their 
being put out before the building burns. 

From a close study of fire losses 1 have come to the conciu- 
sion that the spreading of fire in a building does not exceed 
twenty minutes before being discgvered. If this is a tact, 
then Pyrolin paint will retard incipient fire until the burning 
article is destroyed or discovered through the smoke and gases 
created by the flames. 

This company has recently painted a number of its mechan- 
ical coal chutes, all of which are of wood construction, with 
the idea of cheaper fire protection and less danger of fire loss 
due to carelessness. 

I am of the opinion that if the paint is properly applied it 
will eliminate the greater part of the fire losses in wooden 
structures. 


The original letter in possession of -the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is signed by, the fire protection engineer of 
one of the country’s leading railroads, the name of the 
writer and of the railroad company being withheld by 
request. 


RETAIL METHODS CONTEST. 

(Concluded from Page 34.) 
ticular creditor pushing him; he had no assets that 
were liable to be attached, and we do not believe that 
he was justified in any way in trying to get relief 
from the payment of debts for money loaned and 
goods sold him on credit by the local bank and by 
local merchants. The bank and merchants had faith 
in the bankrupt as evidence by their extending him 
credit, and in trying to beat them he showed a yellow 
streak. 

It is our belief after reading the laws on bankruptcy 
and data of the debates on the measure when con- 
sidered by Congress, and by history of cases tried, 
that the law was intended to prevent persecution, but 
in‘no event really to relieve the bankrupt from pay- 
ing his just and honest debts. We have given our 
local association some newspaper publicity and expect 
that in addition to the moral effect some persons con- 
templating a bankruptcy proceeding will avail them- 
selves of our advertised willingness to assist any cred- 
itor really obliged and entitled to relief. We expect 
in some cases that assistance to a worthy bankrupt 
will result in our members’ just claims being eventu- 
ally paid. 

Heretofore bankrupt notice has resulted in the 
charging off of accounts instanter, as it was not con- 
sidered good business to send live money out in fight- 
ing a losing cause, but the increases makes it in- 
cumbent on creditors to spend some good money on 
a bad cause, and by organizing as we have done here 
the individual merchant need not spend any great 
amount in the chasing of a dead account. 

This is given in hopes that it will result in mer- 
chants all over the country considering this matter 
and stopping the abuse of a law enacted in good faith. 

“ REED HAYWARD, 
Treasurer Loveland Lumber & Investment Company. 
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COMING CONVENTIONS. 


Fifteen Conferences in Prospect—Purposes 
of Some Outlined. 


April 20—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald Hotel, New 
Orleans, La. Mass meeting. 


April 23—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, Gales- 
burg, Ill. Annual meeting. 


April 26-30—Southern Commercial Congress, Muskogee, Okla. 
Annual meeting. 


April 27, 28—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Madison, Wis. Quarterly meeting. 


April 28—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 


Association, 
Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich. 


Spring meeting. 


April 29$—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello Hotel, 
Norfolk, Va. Monthly meeting. 


May 5—Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Wash. Quarterly meeting. 


May 5—Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 


May 8—National Association Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, Lumbermen’s Building, Chicago. Annual meeting. 


11-13—National 


Association, Spokane, 


Association, New 


May Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Panama-Pacific International 


Francisco, Cal. 


June 10, 11—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill Annual meeting. 


June 22-26—American Society for Testing Materials, Atlantic 
City, N. J. Annual meeting. 


October 20—American Forestry Association, 
International Exposition, San Francisco, 
meeting. 


October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 


October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 


Association, 
Exposition grounds, San 
Annual meeting. 


Panama-Pacific 
Cal. Special 





CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


As noted in the preceding issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, the annual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held in New Orleans 
May.5. . Headquarters will be at the Grunewald Hotel. 
The original-date of May 19. was changed by a ma- 
jority vote of the board of directors. . In issuing a for- 
mal call for the annual meeting President Frederic Wil- 
bert and Seeretary George E. Watson say: ‘‘It is 
earnestly hoped that there will be a full attendance at 
this meeting to hear the various reports of the work 
of the association and the progress which is being made. 
General trade conditions will also be. discussed and the 
meeting is, therefore, of great importance to the cypress 
trade.’’ 





SPRING MEETING DATE ANNOUNCED. 

Wausau, Wis., April 13.—The spring meeting of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Madison, Wis., Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 27 and 28. Part of the time on the 
28th will be spent at the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, where many itivestigations of interest to the 
association members are under way. The complete pro- 
gram and other details regarding the meeting will be 
announced later. 





QUARTERLY MEETING OF WESTERN PINE 
MANUFACTURERS. 


SPOKANE, WASH., April 10.—The regular quarterly 
meeting of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Spokane on Wednesday, May 5, 
at 10 a. m., in the Elizabethan room of the Davenport 
Hotel. Secretary A. W. Cooper is planning a very in- 
teresting meeting. The date is far enough in advance 
so that Secretary Cooper and others of his association 
will have ample time to attend the annual. meeting of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association at 
San Francisco beginning May 11. 





NORTH CAROLINIANS POSTPONE A CONFER- 
ENCE. 


Secretary-Treasurer W. B. Roper, of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, has issued a notice changing 
the proposed date (April 10) of the monthly meeting 
of the association to Thursday, April 29, and explains 
that ‘‘This change is made necessary by a previous 
and very important engagement of our president which 
he momentarily overlooked when consulted as to date 
for the meeting. It is important to have him with 
us; therefore the change.’’ 

The corrected call lays special stress upon the im- 
portance of a full attendance of members at the Mon- 
ticello Hotel, Norfolk, April 29. 





PERMANENT ORGANIZATION TO BE EFFECTED. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 12.—The new Contractors’ 
Exchange has held another meeting in its efforts to 
effect a permanent organization, and numerous candi- 
dates for all the offices have been nominated, among 
them being the best known contractors in the city. The 
meeting that will probably see the organization fairly 
started will be held on April 22. It is proposed to 
make honorary membership available to organizations of 
supply men, such as the Lumbermen’s Exchange. 





SPRING MEETING OF MICHIGAN MANUFAC. 
TURERS., 

Call has been issued for the spring meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. It will 
be held at the Hotel Pontchartrain, Detroit, Mich., 
Wednesday, April 28, beginning at 10 a, m. Among sub- 


jects listed to be considered are the following: Present 
market conditions—hardwoods and hemlock; outlook for 
hemlock bark; reports of regular and special committees ; 
forest fire protective matters; cost of logging and saw- 
ing. The call declares that no stock report will be pre- 
sented at the meeting but that ‘‘much valuable informa- 
tion will be available regarding present and future out- 
look for the marketing of hardwoods and hemlock.’’ 
President Charles T. Mitchell and Secretary J..C. Knox 
in issuing the call state that ‘‘It is desired to have a 
full representation of our membership at this meeting, 
as subjects of considerable importance to the lumber- 
men of Michigan will be discussed.’’ 


HOO-HOO REVIVING. 


Recruiting at Cairo — Westerners Pledge 
Loyal Support. 








Cairo, Inu., April 12.—On the initiative of P. T. 
Langan and under the direction of Snark of the Uni- 
verse E. D. Tennant, a rousing concatenation was success- 
fully pulled off here on the evening of April 8. The 
officiating Nine were: 

Snark—E, D. Tennant, Winnipeg, Man. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—F. G. Kuny, Mound City, II. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Henry G, Steinel, Cairo. 

Bojum—tc, G, Miller, Cairo. 

Scrivenoter—J. RK. Geisenhoff, Cairo. 

c Jabberwock—Thomas M. Howley, Cairo; H. R. Johnston, 
airo. 

Custocatian—F.. S. Reed, Cairo. 

Arcanoper—L. H. Mussman, Cairo, 

Gurdon—E. J. Langan, Cairo. 

A large number of visitors and local members formed 
in procession at 7 o’clock and marched to the K. M. K. C. 
hall, where, beginning at the traditional moment, the 
following were iitiated: 

H. T. Moore, John H. Kaiser, W. F. Young, M. C. Whiting, 
T. R. Chailoner, Alba Kobler, E. J. Glauber, E. W. Kaiser, 
Leo M. Carrice, Joun S. McUVaniel, all of Cairo; J. A. Finley, 
J. A. Crosier, Charles E. 
A, E. Wilson, of Ashley, Ill. 

A feature of the concatenation that was loudly ac- 
claimed was the hospitality of the local Hoo-Hoo. The 
entertainment and ceremonies throughout were a thorough 
success and the concatenation has added a desirable type 
of membership to Hoo-Hoo. 





TO STAND BY HOO-HOO. 


SEATTLE, WaASH., April 10.—A number of Seattle 
Hoo-Hoo dined together Monday night at the Raths- 
kellar at the request of Fred Wicke, Vicegerent Snark 
of western Washington, and W. P. Lockwood, of Seat- 
tle, member of the Supreme Nine of the Order. After 
the dinner the present condition of Hoo-Hoo was dis- 
cussed and everyone present opined that loyal mem- 
bers of the Order should stand by it at this time and 
remit promptly the recent assessment of $2 made on all 
members to put the Order in good financial shape, and 
in every way possible work to make a better and stronger 
organization. 

Mr. Lockwood explained the situation carefully, read- 
ing extracts from letters he had received from E. D. 
Tennant, Snark of the Universe, to whom Mr. Lockwood 
paid a high tribute for his unselfish labor in behalf 
of the Order. 

A. E. Campbell, general agent of the Burlington in 
Seattle, voiced the sentiment of everyone present when 
he declared that now was the time for Hoo-Hoo every- 
where to stand by the Order, remit the assessment, en- 
deavor to create an interest in Hoo-Hoo among the old 
and new members and urge that the dues be raised suf- 
ficiently to put the order on a self-supporting basis 
and in line with other fraternal orders. He favored 
the holding of a concatenation in Seattle in the near 
future, at which an effort will be made to have all the 
old members attend, the concatenation to be held in a 
quiet and dignified manner, to: be followed by a dinner 
and a dance to which the Hoo-Hoo will bring their 
ladies. This met with approval and arrangements will 
be made for the concatenation to be held in a few 
weeks. 

The recent death of James H. Baird, of Nashville, 
Tenn., and for years Supreme Scrivenoter, was referred 
to by W. P. Lockwood and Fred H. Gilman, the latter 
having a long time personal acquaintance with the de- 
ceased. A tribute was paid to his memory by these 
speakers, after which the following resolutions were 
adopted in the memory of Mr, Baird: 

WHEREAS, In the passing from among us of James H. 
Baird, of Nashville, Tenn., the lumber industry, the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo and hosts of others in all walks 
of life have lost an earnest champion, a zealous worker and 
a faithful friend; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the North Pacific coast members of 
Hoo-Hoo, express to his family and business associates our 
deepest sorrow at his sudden taking away in the prime of 
life at a time when his efforts were meeting with a great 
measure of success. We especially wish to express our 
appreciation of what he has done for Hoo-Hoo during the 
many years that he was its Supreme Scrivenoter and dur- 
ing its recent critical period. It was given to many of us 
to know him personally as a friend and fellow worker. We 
realize his kindly disposition and. his straightforward char- 
acter and feel that in his passing we have not only lost a 
friend, but that our Order has lost one of its most sincere 
defenders. To those he left behind, bound by ties of rela- 
tionship, we would suggest that the sincere regard in which 
he was held, wherever known, should in a measure mitigate 
their sorrow in this time of bereavement. Also, be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his 
family, to the office of the Supreme Scrivenoter to be pre- 


served in the archives of the Order, and be given to the 
lumber. press. 


Wehrenberg, of Mound City, and . 


SOUTHERN PINE MEETING. 


Preparing for a Comprehensive Conference 
—Program Outlined. 





Advices from New Orleans indicate that the mass 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association, to be held 
in the Grunewald Hotel, that city, April 20, will exceed 
in attendance either of the meetings-at which the asso- 
ciation was organized. But one session will be held, but 
it will be devoted strictly to business, A number of 
vital facts in connection with the work of the associa- 
tion that will ‘be submitted and explained include pro- 
posed changes in the grading rules for yellow pine, with 
which the grading committee has been working for some 
time. It is said to have gone through the present rule 
book clause by clause and to have a number of recom- 
mendations to report, in which work the committee has 
been materially assisted by suggestions from subscribers. 

The ‘‘density’’ rule already approved and ordered sub- 
mitted to subscribers by the association’s directors will 
be given full explanation, particularly by Charles W. 
Betts, of the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
who will speak upon the subject with the aid of elaborate 
charts and specimens, and by Dr. Hermann von Schrenk, 
consulting engineer of the association, who will treat 
the subject from a more or less technical standpoint. The 
activities of the trade extension committee will be ex- 
plained by W. H. Sullivan, general manager of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, who is chair- 
man of that committee. Its work includes silos, paving, 
new uses for yellow pine etc. His report will be supple- 
mented by reports from the sub-committee on paving 
through John L. Kaul, of Birmingham, Ala., its chair- 
man, and a report by the sub-committee on silos through 
J. Lewis Thompson, chairman of that sub-committee. 
The advertising work proposed and under way will be 
explained by Advertising Manager Schott. Other com- 
mittees who are scheduled to report include those on 
accounting and statistics, transportation, forestry, dry 
kiln practice, standard weights etc. 

About 1,500 visitors are expected in New Orleans from 
April 19 to 23 inclusive, composed of delegates to the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. The Southern 
Pine Association has arranged with the Grunewald Hotel 
to see that lumbermen who attend the mass meeting will 
be accommodated despite all other special attractions. 
Suggestion is made, however, that all lumbermen intend- 
ing to reach New Orleans on the night of the mass meet- 
ing, or who will remain over for the night of April 20, 
will write the hotel at once and make reservations. 





BOX MANUFACTURERS CONFER. 

New Or.eans, La., April 12.—Secretary Frederick C. 
Gifford, of the National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers, with headquarters at Chicago, is in New Orleans 
today to attend a conference of box manufacturers 
which was held at the Grunewald Hotel. Mr. Gifford’s 
association has adopted the plan of holding district 
meetings. Today’s conference, it is understood, was 
intended to awaken interest in this section and increase 
the association membership. 





NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD HEAD- 
QUARTERS TO BE MOVED. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., April 13.—O. T. Swan, the newly 
appointed secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, met with the direc- 
tors of the organization at a business meeting held at 
the Hotel Pfister in Milwaukee last week, when it was 
decided to move. the headquarters of the association 
from Wausau to Oshkosh May 1. The members of the 
association were asked to vote in correspondence ballot 
on their preference, a majority of three voting in favor 
of Oshkosh. Before returning to Wausau, Secretary 
Swan spent a day in Chicago with R. S. Kellogg, former 
secretary of the organization. Secretary Swan assumed 
charge of his new duties April 5. 


—_—"~ 


USE OF WOOD CONTAINERS FURTHERED. 


New Or.Eans, La., April 13.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation in a communication to members strongly urges 
that they stipulate that all purchases for commissaries 
be shipped in wooden containers, saying in this regard: 

It is the duty of every lumberman to do his utmost to protect 
his product, and especially the market for low grade material, 
in order to encourage its fullest utilization. The request that 
the goods which you purchase should be shipped in wooden 
boxes is a reasonable one, not only from the standpoint of in- 
creasing the sale of lumber and the conservation of material 
otherwise Jargely wasted but because of the increased protec- 
tion given the commodities which you purchase as compared 
with their shipment in fiber and strawboard containers. 

To the end intended the association suggests the use 
of a rubber stamp to be placed upon orders, reading 
PLEASE MAKE THIS SHIPMENT 
IN WOODEN CONTAINERS. 

Stamps will be furnished members of the association 


without cost if they will use them for the purpose indi- 
cated. ; 








LUMBERMEN ADDRESS FURNITURE MEN. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 13.—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the St. Louis Furniture Board of Trade, held 
at the Mercantile Club, Monday evening, Orville A. 
Pier, secretary of the Lumbermen’s Club of St. Louis, 
and Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel Lumber Company, 
were the principal speakers. Mr. Pier’s address was 


on ‘‘Industrial Evolution and Trade Organization’’ and 
Julius Seidel spoke on the topic ‘‘ Federation of Wood 
Industries of St. Louis.’’ 
to with much interest. 


Both addresses were listened 
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RAPS TAXATION SYSTEM. 


Feature of Report of Houston Club’s Forest 
Conservation Committee. 





Houston, TEx., April 12.—Forest conservation in 
Texas was the chief topic of conversation and discus- 
sion at the recent annual meeting of the Houston Lum- 
bermen’s Club, and the report of B. F. Bonner, vice 
president and general manager of the Kirby Lumber 
Company, who is chairman of the conservation commit- 
tee, was listened to with rapt attention. 

Mr. Bonner said: 


_ Your committee on forestry begs the privilege of making, 
in lieu of a formal report, merely a few observations on the 
subject of conservation of forests. 

Much has been said in the net on this subject and some 
good things have been accomplished. Such accomplishments 
as have been material have obtained only during the period 
when the manufacture of lumber gave promise of a reason- 
able return on the investment. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that since the last annual meeting of this club such 
condition in lumbering has not obtained in any degree, Every 
one who is familiar with practical lumbering readily under- 
stands that much good material is left in the — log and 
many unmatured trees are felled for the saw which under 
normal conditions could be left for future operations. While 
this is a recognized crime against posterity, which fact is 
perhaps more deeply appreciated by the manufacturers of 
lumber themselves than any one “else, yet with the payroll 
pressing them on one hand and the depressed market condi- 
tions on the other, the manufacturer has no choice but to 
take the best of the tree and close his eyes to the welfare 
of the future generations. 

The problems of practical lumbering do not admit of the 
introduction of sentiment and to advocate foresting through- 
out the entire lumber belt would in our judgment be more 
sentiment than sense; but there are large areas of pine for- 
ests bordering on the Gulf coast of Texas which could be 


EVANSVILLE CLUB PLANS FOR RIVER OUTING. 


EvANSVILLE, InD., April 14.—A well attended monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club was held 
Tuesday night at the St. George Hotel. It was decided 
to hold the annual outing on the Ohio River in June. 

By an unanimous vote the club decided to adopt the 
rules of the Southern Logging Association, this step 
being taken upon the advice of the. Hardwood Club of 
Louisville, Ky. 

President Wertz requested John C. Keller, traffic man- 
ager of the club, to write to officials of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company in regard to the status of 
the question of the elimination of, the time limit on 
the log rate. This question is now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Resolutions on the death of the late James H. Baird, 
publisher of the Southern Lumberman, were adopted. 





SIXTY APPLICATIONS RECEIVED FOR 
PROPOSED CLUB. 


New York, April 13.—Van W. Tyler reports that sixty 
applications have so far been received for the Lumber- 
men’s Club which it is purposed to organize. The propo- 
sition received from the owners of the Lord’s Court 
Building, 27 William Street, appealed strongly to the 
trade as putting no responsibility on the club except 
that of the annual dues. The special committee, con- 
sisting of Van W. Tyler, E. F. Perry and C. H. Hershey, 
is working hard among prospective applicants and the 
organization seems pratically asured. 

Besides opening up the large flooring space necessary 
for dining rooms, lounging and smoking rooms, another 
room known as the board room, well equipped for the 
purpose of meetings, is offered. The building is well 


ENDS SUCCESSFUL YEAR. 


Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Exchange Holds 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 9.—Considered from a finan- 
cial point of view, or even from membership, the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia and vicinity has 
just ended a successful year, but the members at the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting, which was held yesterday 
in the exchange rooms, seemed to feel that the year 
had not been successful because the interests and activ- 
ity of the members had not been kept up to the proper 
standard. One of the most important matters consid- 
ered was this condition, and its possible remedies. After 
a free discussion, and many suggestions, it was finally 
decided to refer the question to the new board of di- 
rectors, with the recommendation of fewer meetings, and 
they to be held at table, following a meal. 

About forty were present at the meeting, and Presi- 
dent William H. Fritz officiated. The treasurer’s re- 
port and the auditors’ report were satisfactory, and the 
relief fund committee reported that there had been 
little need of its services. The legislative committee 
reported that many matters had come before it and 
been disposed of, but stated that a relief from business 
legislation was more needed than a lot of new. The 
railroad and transportation committee had done little 
work, but it strongly recommended a closer relation- 
ship with the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As 
sociation. The office and entertainment committee re- 
cited the activities of the last year, and recommended 





LUMBERMEN’S EXCHANGE OF PHILADELPHIA IN TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL BANQUET AT THE BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL, APRIL 8, 1915. 


used for conservation purposes and it is believed to the full 
expectation of the most ardent conservationist, but these 
areas are not altogether unlike the other areas of pine for- 
ests in that any practical foresting must be done in a period 
when the manufacturer of lumber can promise his stock- 
holders some reasonable dividends on their investment. 


One salient feature which precludes any practical forestry 
plans in Texas is our system of taxation. Here they take 
a percentage of your total values in Texas every year. That 
may be the practical way of treating agricultural lands that 
produce their crops and therefore a revenue annually, but 
when you take into consideration that trees mature per- 
haps not oftener than once in every 50 years and that twice 
in each century you get a revenue crop from your forest 
lands, you at once see the impossibility of carrying lands 
for forestry purposes when you have to meet the tax col- 
lector with the shekels once every year. 

The public can not be charged with all the blame on 
the plans of taxation as applied to the lumber and tim 
industry and if the plan of taxation is wrong it is due more 
to the fact that those engaged in the lumber industry have 
been too much engaged to inform the public or take part 
in the administration of public affairs. It is due perhaps 
a great deal to the fact that we have permitted the public 
to look to those in the lumber business to properly protect 
and conserve the forests, at the same time giving the lumber 
industry little credit for the promotion and development of 
the surrounding country and the prosperity of those within 
that country. It can be truthfully said that within the last 


‘eight years in particular, while those engaged in the lumber 


business have. contributed largely to the prosperity and 
wealth of the country they have not been beneficiaries in 
a yi ng ng | degree, and until the top log which is now 
left to rot in the woods is hauled into the mill and manu- 
factured and svld at a profit there will be no practical 
foresting. ; j 





HEARS TALK ON SALESMANSHIP. 


LovISvVILLE, Ky., April 12.—The second of a series of 
talks on ‘‘Salesmanship’’ was given at last week’s meet- 
ing of the Louisville Hardwood Club at the Seelbach 
Hotel by H. J. Powell, head of the second largest agency 
of the Equitable Life. 





located and within a few days those interested will be 
called to take more definite action. 





ILLINOIS RETAIL CLUB’S ANNUAL. 

Secretary W. E. Lyon, of the Western Illinois Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Club, advises the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the annual meeting of that organization will be held 
at Galesburg, Ill., April 23. Following two business ses- 
sions the annual dinner will be at 6:30 p. m. At this 
event R. 8. Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, is scheduled as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Excellent music has been provided and 
other attractions are promised. All lumber dealers within 
the club’s jurisdiction are requested to be present and 
a special invitation is extended to,traveling salesmen. 


NASHVILLE LUMBERMEN’S CLUB. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., April 13.—At the regular weekly 
meeting of the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club announce- 
ment was made by President Ché@rles E. Hunt that the 
committee in charge of arrangements for incorporation 
of the club had made formal application for a charter. 
While the incorporation papers havé not been returned 
to the applicants by the secretary of State it is expected 
that at the next meeting the club will be a duly incor- 
porated body. 

T. M. Henderson, traffic manager of the Nashville 
Traffic Bureau, addressed the club on the coming hearing 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the com- 
plaint against the proposed rate advance to the Ohio 
River crossings and appeared optimistic that the lum- 
bermen would be able to advance conclusive arguments 
to prevent the rate advances. 

Adoption of rules of the Southern Logging Associa- 
tion was considered but no action was taken. 





outings in connection with the meetings in the summer 
time. The membership committee reported that there 
were now in good standing 119 active members, three 
non-resident, three honorary, and one privileged. Amos 
Y. Lesher, head of the credit bureau, made another in- 
structive and interesting report, showing the great value 
of this bureau, not only to its members, but to the en- 
tire exchange. The report was ordered printed and 
sent to all the retail members. 

In his address, President Fritz stated that the year 
just passed through was one to be remembered, not only 
on account of the great war in Europe, and the Mexican 
situation, but because of certain impressive conditions 
right in the lumber businesses. The success of the 
exchange he did not consider right, on account of the 
lack of general interest by the members. As the edibles 
seemed to be the best attraction, he suggested more din- 
ners, and less meetings, or no meeting without a dinner. 

Officers for the various offices were nominated as 
follows: 

President, Charles M. Chestnut; vice-president, J. Randall 
Williams, Sr.; treasurer, Charles P.'Maule; auditors, Samuel 
B. Vrooman, Franklin Smedley and Eli B. Hollowell; trustee 
relief fund, Samuel B. Vrooman; directors, John I. Colbourn 
and Joseph Hyde (one vacancy to, be filled later). 

As there was no opposition to any of the candidates, 
the secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous bal- 
lot for all. 

At 7 o’clock in the evening, the members and their 
guests assembled at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel to the 
number of over a hundred. With orchestra accompani- 
ment, and chorus singing, professionally led, a very 
fine meal was disposed of., An elaborate program of 
entertainment followed short addresses by Retiring Pres- 
ident Fritz, and Secretary Currie, of the National Whole- 
salers. 
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Within 
A Decade 


Our forest resources 
will have been reduced 
to the extent of 450,- 
000,000,000 to 500,- 
000,000,000 feet. 


That quantity of timber will have 
disappeared from the market for 


all time 


Timber Buying 
Time is Here 


Today there-is a market for the 
best of the timber. In the near 
tomorrow there will be a demand 
for all of it. In that near tomor- 
row timber will be good property 


to own—if you buy it now. 


James 1). Lacey & Co. 


Timber Land Factors. 


CHICAGO, ILL., - - - 1750 McCormick Building. 
PORTLAND, ORE., - 1313 Northwestern Bank Bldg. 


SEATTLE, WASH., - - - 1009 White Building. 




















= ILLINOIS’ WATERWAY MOVEMENT. 


Lumbermen Urged to Support Bill—Its Enactment 
Would Offset Stumpage Appreciation. 


As has been recently stated in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Gov. Edward F. Dunne is using his utmost efforts 
to bring about the construction of what is known as 
Engineers’ Plan No. 3 for an 8-foot waterway through 
Illinois, which, connecting with the Chicago drainage 
canal at Lockport and with deep water in the Lllinois 
River near Utica, will make a barge or small steamer 
canal of dependable depth and capacity from Chicago 
to the Mississippi River and serve not only the country 
and cities along the canal but, by connection with the 
Great Lakes at Chicago, will serve a territory very much 
larger than would be indicated by its route. 

Lumber interests are represented in the promotion of 
this project by C. F. Wiehe, secretary of the Edward 
Hines Lumber Company, of Chicago. Mr. Wiehe writes 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an interesting letter regard- 
ing the trip of April 9 and 10 by about seventy-five 
members of the State legislature, accompanied by Gov- 
ernor Dunne, J. Hamilton Lewis and the speaker of the 
Illinois House of Representatives, and members of vari- 
ous business organizations along the line of the water- 
way. The trip was made from Joliet to Peoria and 
banquets were held at Ottawa, Morris and Peoria. The 
objects of the trip as stated by Mr. Wiehe were: 

First, for the purpose of viewing the proposed waterway. 

Second, ascertaining what objections there were, if any, 
from the residents of the various towns through which the 
waterway would run. 

Third, ascertaining the damages that might accrue on ac- 
ge of putting in the waterway under the proposed Plan 
NO. oO. 

Mr. Wiehe states that the objections were mostly im- 
material, the most serious coming from Ottawa. That 
city at the present time puts all of its sewage into 
the river. The proposed dams at that city would raise 
the water 11 or 12 feet and probably put the present 
sewerage system out of commission. In regard to this 
and other objections, the governor stated that the State 
would reimburse both municipalities and individuals for 
whatever damage was done, even though it might have 
to remodel the entire sewer system of Ottawa. 

Accompanying Mr. Wiehe’s letter was a pamphlet 
compiled by him, making a special appeal to lumber- 
men to support this bill. These arguments have been 
summarized before, but some points may be repeated. 

One of the strongest arguments suggested by this 
pamphlet, though not elaborated, is that by lowering 
the cost of transportation the pine and hardwoods tribu- 
tary to the waterway could be delivered to the consumer 
at a lower price and thus counteract the steady gain in 
cost of delivered lumber. This cost is steadily increas- 
ing owing to the increasing value of stumpage and the 
general expense of manufacture and doing business and 
has a good deal to do with substitution of other mate- 
rials for lumber. Heretofore it has been impossible to 
reduce the transportation charge, which is one of the 
principal items in the delivered cost. The waterway will 
afford an opportunity for a saving in this respect and 
therefore put a brake on the increasing cost of lumber to 
the consumer and benefit the lumber industry in all its 
branches. 

Mr. Wiehe estimates that a large part of the 457,000,- 
000,000 feet of southern pine, hardwood and cypress in 
the States of Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas 
and Texas could use the Mississippi system of waterways 
of which this improvement would be an important part. 
It would not only be able to reach the markets on the 
Mississippi, Ohio, Missouri and Illinois Rivers but from 
Chicago many of the markets on the Great Lakes. Mr. 
Wiehe estimates that southern lumber by this route 
could be delivered at $6 a thousand initial barge trans- 
portation cost. Paying from $1 to $2.50 a thousand 
for lake water rates and 75 cents for transfer from barge 
to lake vessels, the cities on the Great Lakes could be 
served with southern lumber at a total cost for trans- 
portation of $7.75 to $9.25 a thousand feet. With an 
8-foot continuous channel, a barge costing $50,000, he 
says, would carry 1,000 tons from Chicago to New Or- 
leans or the reverse at a cost of $2 a ton. Mr. Wiehe 
himself is in favor of a deeper and wider canal, because 
the larger the barge the lower the cost of transportation, 
but with locks as planned, 45 feet wide by 250 feet long, 
the above result could be secured. Mr, Wiehe makes this 
appeal: 

‘*Every lumberman should urge the speedy passage 
of the bill authorizing Plan No. 3 that the people of 
Illinois will get some immediate benefits and every rep- 
resentative and every senator should be written to in 
support of it.’’ 

The argument does not stop with lumber nor with 
a one-way haul. Higher class freight would be equally 
benefited and would make greater savings in proportion 
than in the ease of lumber. 

Lumbermen and others who may see this article are 
advised to write to Mr. Wiehe for a copy of his pam- 
phlet, unless they shall already have received it. Lumber- 
men of Illinois are the ones that are most directly 
interested in this particular project; but it promises to 
add to the value or to increase the use of all the tre- 
mendous amount of material to be produced from the 
southern forests tributary to the Mississippi River water- 
way system. 


PLANT BEGINS OPERATIONS. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
Thursday, April 15, marked the beginning of saw- 
mill operations at the new plant of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Company. Since the plant was destroyed by 
fire less than a year ago the concern has been busy with 
rebuilding operations and the mill just completed, it is 





contemplated, will cut about 30,000,000 feet of lum)er 


_ this season. 


-The new plant is a two-band mill, and is complete in 
every detail with the latest in sawmill equipment, f ir- 
nished by the Diamond Iron Works. It has a «a- 
pacity of 150,000 every ten hours. In addition to ‘jie 
sawmill the company will also operate a new lath mill 
and planing mill. Besides these, there is also room in 
the sawmill for the installation of a horizontal res:w 
and second edger should business later justify their ai- 
dition. At present the Pelican Bay company is selliig 
its box output to other concerns for conversion inio 
shooks. 

In addition to the company’s president, H. D. Mor- 
tenson, who has been in charge of operations at tie 
plant since it was first started, the secretary, W. C. Lan- 
don, is here from the Wisconsin Valley. He will also 
be active in the management. F. Hill Hunter, of the 
Sawmill Construction Company, has been the engineer 
in charge of the construction of the plant and installa- 
tion of the machinery. H. 8S. Wood, superintendent 
of the mill’s- operating department, has been assistant 
to Mr. Hunter. 


CARPENTERS ORDERED OUT. 


Chicago Labor Organization Declines Offer of Employ- 
ing Contractors—43,000 Men Involved. 





_It was reported just before going to press Thursday 
night that 13,000 Chicago carpenters had begun a 
strike for higher wages. The carpenters, who have 
been receiving 65 cents an hour, demand 70 cents an 
hour for the first year; 7214 cents the second year 
and 75 cents for the third. The contractors offered a 
contract that calls for an increase to 67% cents an 
hour for the last eighteen months of a 3-year period. 
This proposition was turned down. The contractors 
are said to be determined to fight to a finish the de- 
mands of the unions. 

The Lumber Exchange and other office buildings in 
the downtown district have virtually passed the stage 
of work requiring carpenters. They had been hindered 
in the process of completion, anyway, by the strikes 
and resultant lockout of members of the lathers’ and 
painters’ unions. 

E. W. Craig, of the Builders’ Construction Employ 
ers’ Association in an interview said: 

Building operations in Chicago this year would reach nearly 
$200,000,000 in aggregate cost if it were not for the present 
labor troubles. Besides the normal run of business, which now 
reaches half of that figure, there were a number of big works 
under contemplation, such as the Field Museum, to cost 
$8,000,000, and the Pennsylvania terminal, to cost $60,000,- 

These wilt have to be abandoned for the present now 
that carpenters are going out. For the same reason action has 
had to be deferred on plans for constructing the new Lyon « 
Healy Building and the Kimball Building on opposite corners 
of Jackson Boulevard and Wabash Avenue, and the Boston 
Store annex, on the site of the present Champlain Building. 


What this strike will mean to Chicago may be esti- 
mated as follows: 


Number of carpenters ordered on strike, 13,000. 

aoe building mechanics who will be thrown out of work, 
Wage earners in allied industries who will be forced into 

idleness, 50,000. ei 
Number of buildings under construction in Chicago, 4,500. 
Buildings on which all work will be stopped, 4,000. 
Total cost of buildings under construction, $30,000,000. 

M eee issued January 1 to April 14, 1915, cost, $20,045,- 


Average normal cost of building operations in Chicago 
annually, $100,000,000. 

Labor item on buildings for the year, $40,000,000. 

Balance for material and profits, $60,000,000. 

Daily loss to members of carpenters’ union during the strike, 
$52,000. 

Carpenters’ wages for a year, at the present scale of 65 cents 
an hour, $12,000,000. 





“EVERYTHING’S ALL RIGHT.” 


R. H. Jones, of the G. W. Jones Lumber Company, of 
Appleton, Wis., is a believer in advertising, but believes 
in doing things differently from the ordinary routine 
method. Recently Mr. Jones sent out to a selected mail- 
ing list the following communication: 


[Prescript.—This letter is just as much for you as if I'd 
written it in long-hand. It’s a partial antitoxine recipe for 
Rew oy Read it, and see if you don’t agree with me.— 


APPLETON, WIS. 
“How is everything by you? All right? 
By me it’s all right, too.” z 

When you stop to think of it you can see that there’s a wise 
little sentiment hidden away there that any National associa- 
tion inspector would put into a grade of “Firsts Clears. 
Everything’s all right—that’s the big idea. Think it, believe 
it, act it, work it! Say—don't you know that that will go 
farther than anything else toward making things right? 4 

Do you come down to your office in the morning with a big 
smile, tell your stenographer about the first robin you_saw. 
take off your coat and dig in, firm in the belief that you'll get 
your share of business? Or—do you stalk down seeing noth 
ing but the smoke of battle and haze of business depression. 
obsessed with the idea that everything is going to the dickens : 
Which attitude will help most to “bring home the bacon’? 

Mr. Lugubrious Blue never got anything but a cold in th: 
head, but Mr. Smiley Glad lays.aside enough to pay the ren! 
and get to a nickel show at least once a week. , 

Of course things aren’t as good as we'd like to see ‘em, but. 
Man! O, Man! We certainly have a lot to be thankful fo! 
Your factory’s running, isn’t it? You're getting your shar 
of orders, aren’t you? And you're living in the good old U. 5 
A. where there “ain’t no such animal” as war! - 

Do you know that Lloyd’s are betting even money that thi 
war will be over by June 1, and are giving odds of 2 to 1 that 
‘twill be over by September 1? If you have followed tha 
gigantic association of insurance brokers closely, you know 
that they do not often go wrong. Let’s believe it. 

Good-by, and Good Luck! 

(Signed) R. H. JONES, 
G. W. Jones Lumber Company. 


Postscript.—If your factory’s running you need boards, and 
I Son rem! Here’s a list of dry stock in Wisconsin and 


Arkansas hardwoods whose quality will cut manufacturin¢ 


costs. ] 
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SILOS PROFITABLE 





RETAIL SIDE LINE 








[By A. B. Mayhew, of Mayhew & Isbell Lumber Com pany, of Uvalde, Tex.]* 


it this subject had been put on the program three 
years ago, a full detailed description would have been 
necessary ‘to explain what is meant by silos and silage, 
put vow the mere mention of the words recalls the many 
ve s you have spent in listening to the festive silo sales- 

, spout his recital of the qualifications of this great 
“ee 1 to mankind which has come ‘‘like a benison, when 


there was no benison in the house.’’ 
very farmers’ congress and every agricultural meet- 
ing calls for long discussions of this subject, and the 


rauch and farm papers have made you familiar with the 
words and have given you excellent ideas of the appear- 
ance and properties of silage. 

The subject of my small talk is given on the program 
as silos, but I shall confine my remarks to only one phase 
of the subject; namely: Silos, a Profitable Side Line 
for the Retailer. And I shall be brief in my statements 
concerning that. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Silo Department has 
recently contained much good information on this sub- 
ject and to amplify very far would force me to use much 
of the good things that have been better said there. 

The writer contends that silos are generally consid- 
ered a success in accomplishing the purpose for which 
they were designed, and they are going to come into , 
universal use whether the retail lumberman helps or not; 
some person is going to sell them and do it at a profit, 
and if a stranger sells them in your neighborhood he is 
likely to sell clay products or cement silos. This means 
that the farmer will not get the best that is to be had, 
for no other silo is so good as that made of wood, and 
it also means that part of the trade that ought to 
come to your yard will go somewhere else. 

While the cement men deprecate the use of wood 
silos as being short-lived, and the short length men 
criticize the stave silo as not being economical, and 
the pit silo man wants a storm cellar and is ashamed 
to acknowledge his fear, yet they all combine in the 
advocacy of silos in general and they disseminate infor- 
mation as freely as if they were discussing politics. 
So we should all be convinced of the value of silos to 
our communities and should encourage their coming in 
any form. 

But the small retailer over the State has been slow 
to take hold of the proposition and it is to him, and di- 
rectly to him alone, that I have arranged the items I 
shall mention. 

Many dealers are averse to taking on side-lines be- 
cause they require additional capital and demand energy 
that the dealers think belongs only to the general line 
of stock, but a side-line that contains merit will help 
sell the general line you carry and will often increase 
your profits very materially. 

I was in business in Paris, Tex., for several years 
and there the custom prevailed for the hardware man 
and the druggist to handle much of our line of goods. 
We sold panel doors but the hardware man sold all the 
screen doors; we sold windows but the hardware man 
sold the sash locks, lifts and hinges and the druggist 
sold the glass, putty and paint; we sold studding and 
rafters, but the hardware man sold the nails and corru- 
gated iron roofing. But in southwest Texas we like to 
sell the whole bill, not because of greediness but in order 
that we may render more efficient service. 

I dislike very much to have a ecarload of lumber 
shipped into my town, and I dislike equally as much 
to see a hardware man or druggist display something 
that belongs to the merchant who caters exclusively to 
the building trade. In my territory I have made a 
specialty of farm gates and have sold several hundred 
of them, and in two of my towns I expect to do a large 
business in hog oilers, an agency for which I have just 
secured. My men were the first in our whole section to 

tulk silos and although they have not by any means 
old all that are in use out there because the energetic 

I traveling solicitor has covered the country, but we are 

nown to be wholeheartedly in the business and full of 
information, It was advocated last fall ‘‘to sell your 
cotton, and buy a silo—any silo is better than none.’’ 
‘his is the position we take, although you may be sure 
that we do not neglect any opportunities to tell at the 
— ‘on that we are handling the best one on the 
narke 

And, gentlemen, you must learn that a silo is the best 

hing that can come into a community and become enthu- 
siastie on that subject. My part of the State is pecu- 
iarly adapted to stock-farming and a silo brings pros- 

perity to every man who will use one. If a customer of 
aine wanted a silo or a barn I would sell him the silo 

t much less profit, because he would then soon be in the 

narket for a barn also. 

In Zavalla County, Col. Ike Pryor offered farmers cat- 

» to fatten. He furnished the cattle and in ninety 
ays took them up and shipped them and paid the 
‘armer 7 cents a pound for all the gain the cattle 
rowed. On an average the cattle gained 300 pounds 

‘uring the ninety days and netted the farmer $5 a ton 
tor the ensilage or about $50 an acre for the maize or 

safir corn used. Not bad, was it? 

[ sold a silo last fall in this manner. I found a man 

vho had the proper crop and a steam tractor. I erected 

2 100-ton silo and furnished everything necessary to 

make it complete—all labor, concrete for foundation, 

‘oofing and paint—and turned it over to him. He filled 

it out of 10 acres of milo maize and I sold the ensilage 
for $375, This gavé me my regular retail price for the 


“ * Address delivered before annual meeting of Lumbermen’s 
ssociation of Texas at Houston, April 14, 1915. 








silo and repaid what I was out on labor and other ma- 
terial, The farmer could have hired his crop gathered 
and put in the silo for $75 and would have netted 
$300 or $30 an acre net for his crop, because this 
amount included all expense from the time the row 
binder entered the field to begin cutting. Does not 
that beat cotton raising? And the feeder secured feed 
for his stock at a cost of $3.75 a ton which would 
have been worth $5 a ton to Colonel Pryor on his prop- 
osition. I have since then duplicated this performance. 

In Greater Southwest published at Alice, Tex., ap- 
peared a photograph of four silos entitled ‘‘Stacks of 
Dollars’’ and in large letters underneath appeared this 
notice: ‘‘You give us $5 for every silo in this section 
that has paid for itself the first year and we will give 
you $100 for every one that has not.’’ 

Now as to the kind of silo: It is up to you to decide. 
Remember emphatically that any silo beats none at all, 
but pride in my line of business would persuade me to 
sell a wood silo if there were not many good and suf- 
ficient reasons for its preference from a practical and 
economical standpoint. 

The chief reason for a retailer selling silos would be 
that it brings prosperity to his customer, and a pros- 
perous farmer uses lots of building material; but I 
can make it more interesting to you by stating that the 
profit on the silo is not the only profit of the sale, for 
we sell the cement, sand and gravel for the foundation, 
the prepared roofing for the cover and the paint for the 
walls. Then as a rule we sell posts and fencing for a 
new feedlot, and some lumber for feed troughs, and a 
water trough is called for without any solicitation. 

It has been said that ‘‘Whosoever makes two blades 
of grass grow where but one grew before is a benefactor 
to mankind.’’ It is claimed that a silo will make $2 
come in to a farmer where but one came in before. If 
this is true then indeed is a silo a blessing to a com- 
munity, and the retailer who helps bring this about 
deserves to have his pocket book fatten and his name 
called blessed among his fellow men. 


PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT OF WOOD. 


(Concluded from page 338.) 
the builder with material that is best suited for their 
individual needs. 

One prominent architect in this city has stated in a 
that he can remember only one single instance where 
he has received a shipment of long- leaf yellow pine 
which was entirely up to specifications. He is, how- 
ever, able to cite many instances of entire disregard of 
specifications and grading rules. 

Such practice has done and is doing more harm to the 
lumber industry than the combined efforts of the wood 
substitute manufacturers, and the dealer or manufacturer 
is his own worst enemy. So far lumber has been sold 
largely on a price basis and not on a quality basis, but 
the time has come when this is no longer possible, and if 
the use of lumber is to increase both dealers and manu- 
facturers will be forced to compete with the manufac- 
turers of wood substitutes on a quality as well as a price 
basis. A revision of the grading rules from an engi- 
neering standpoint seems highly advisable and the brand- 
ing of lumber with a definite brand or trademark for each 
grade will do much to increase its use, 

Architects and contractors have stated that they are 
willing to pay additional prices for lumber properly 
graded and marked. 

The decreased use of lumber as a building material 
is due mainly to these factors: 

(1) Its intrinsic defects, briefly its tendency to rot 
and its inflammability. 

(2) The lack of proper observance of specifications 
and grading rules by the lumber manufacturer and 
dealer and the fact that the present grading rules are not 
drawn from an engineering standpoint. 

(3) The educational advertising methods used by the 
manufacturers of ted substitutes and their intensive 
sales methods. 

eeiiicidition Adverse Prejudice. 

It has been shown that timber can be effectively pro- 
tected froin decay. The fire hazard is less serious than 
we have been led to believe and timber can be rendered 
markedly fire resistant though it can not as yet be made 
fireproof. A proper use of these methods will do much 
to overcome the growing prejudice against lumber. If, 
however, the lumberman of this country is to make a suc- 
cessful fight against these wood substitutes he must give 
the consumer better service and must supply him with 
material that will meet his requirements; he must give 
his customer some reasonable assurance that he will be 
supplied with uniform material. The success of many 
of the wood substitutes is due largely to their sales 
methods. They have used every possible means of adver- 
tising and promotion and have educated the public to a 
belief that theirs are the only materials that can possibly 
give satisfactory service. The lumbermen have done very 
little along this line. Successful merchandising of lum- 
ber of any kind will mean making the public thoroughly 
familiar with every valuable feature of lumber and then 
supplying his particular needs. Every effort must be 
used to overcome its inherent defects, but the public 
must be definitely shown that these defects can be over- 
come. 

[This is the first of three articles by Mr. Peters. The 
second article, dealing with European methods used in 
preserving wood used for structural purposes, will ap- 
pear in an early issue.—EDITOR.] 





National Forest Timber For Sale 
in the Sugar and Yellow 
Pine Belt of California. 


Are you looking for a logging chance in the Cali- 
fornia pine belt? If so, study the following and write 
the district forester at San Francisco for further de- 
tails regarding those that interest you. 


Lassen National Forest: 


46,940 acres along the Susan River in Lassen 
County. Recently constructed Fernley & Lassen 
Branch of Southern Pacific R. R. passes through 
this tract, which has been divided into units of 
the following sizes: 


Norval Flat ...... 92,960,000 ft.—94% pine 
Li ae 127 *695 5.000 ft. —50% pine 
pM rer 56,298,000 ft.—66 % pine 








Duck Lake ...... ! 53,662,000 ft.—84% pine 
Susan Canyon ....103,416,900 ft.—68% pine 
Good chances for small operators. High percent 
pine. 
Level ground. 
Low freight rates to market points. 


Plumas National Forest: 


Clover Valley Unit—22,000 acres easily accessible 
to Western Pacific Railroad. 


ROUOW DM cc cewadccecedeoes 174,380,000 ft. 
BSUSSP PINS icc cccoveeccecses 6,265,000 ft. 
WEED - ecccccetsiecacenes 49,050,000 ft. 


Incense cedar .... ee 
DO EE 6 wconacécceveses 
ON Sve ic0nns0nwscccscus 


7,607,000 ft. 
3,746,000 ft. 
367,000 ft. 


“ 241,415,000 ft. 

75% of timber can be handled with big wheels. 
Meadow Valley Unit—27,000 acres near the West- 
ern Pacific R. R., Plumas Co. About.7 miles rail- 
road construction necessary from mill site to 





Quincy. 

Yellow pine ......+..+eeeees 163,276,000 ft. 
Sugar pine .......esseeeees 134,008,000 ft. 
DOMRIAS EF sccccceccecececs 174,018,000 ft. 
WHE BE bce ccccccececscess 104, 614,000 ft. 
Incemse Cedar ......cecccece 37,856,000 ft. 





613,772,000 ft. 
This unit contains a large amount of extra fine 


California sugar pine timber and is subject to divi- 
sion into feasible operating areas. 








WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 











FRANCIS [. JOHNSON JR. 
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"TIMBER ESTIMATORS | 
Timber Estimates 


We cruise timber in temperate and tropical lands. 
Estimates, Maps, Reports. 


VITALE & ROTHERY 


Forest Engineers 





527 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK CITY 











"speciation, 


1 H.M.SPAIN & CO. } 
SOUTHERN N 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Timber 


Estimates 
CLARENCE W. GRIFFITH, 











Reports include topographi- 
cal map, detailed estimates 
and written report. 


GARDINER & HOWE, 
Engineers. 


Dept. Mgr. 
Porter Bidg. MEMPHIS, TENN, 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 
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We have been in the lumber business for : 
over thirty years. : 
Wenow controland operate a number of mills. : 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen ; 
for many years. ~ 
These facts make us especially fitted to know : 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. ° 
~ 
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LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO | 





208 South LaSalle Street, 























Chicago, Illinois 
United States Depositary 





Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A. TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres. CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres. WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash. 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. E. C. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
F. A. MYREN, Mér. Real Estate Loan Dept. 
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| Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets J 
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Fire Protection | 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 














GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 
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| A Vivid Story 


a =] of the life every lumberman 
c : knows woven around a typical 
lumber town of scarcely one 
thousand souls far up on Lake 
Superior, makes 


Glory «. Pines 


By Dr. William Chalmers Covert 






mighty good reading for those 
who have won by hard knocks 
and hard work. 


Illustrated and printed ia 


good readable $1.25 


type, postpaid, 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 














SHIPPERS AND RAILROADS ARE CO-OPERATING. 





Addresses at the Recent Memphis Conference Evidence a Spirit of Mutual Helpfulnes. 
—Fairer Basis in Rate Making Promised. 





The telegraphed report published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of April 10 of the conference at Memphis, 
Tenn., April 7 of lumber manufacturers and railroad 
officials, with a view to closer codperation between the 
interests represented, in conjunction with which were 
published most of the notable addresses delivered at the 
conference, covered practically all the salient parts of its 
proceedings. The message, however, has been supple- 
mented by some additions by letter from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S resident Memphis correspondent, as fol- 
lows: 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 9.—At the conference here on 
Wednesday last, in addition to the addresses already 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Earl Palmer, a 
former president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, spoke eloquently on ‘‘Codperation.’’’ He 
congratulated the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
upon the happy conception that had resulted in such a 
representative gathering, and everybody upon the recep- 
tive attitude of the carriers evidenced by the presence 
of so many well known traffic men. He thought that 
much good must come from this conference, because, as 
he understood it, all selfish interests were to be relegated 
to the rear and earnest effort was to be made to effect 
peaceable relations between the lumbermen and the ecar- 
riers. He emphasized the readiness of the hardwood lum- 
ber interests in the territory covered by the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association to insist upon their rights, 
even to the point of applying to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission if necessary, and declared that they had been 
wonderfully successful. He asserted, however, that they 
had decided to adopt more modern and less wasteful 
means, which explained why they were at this meeting. 
He regretted that other interests had not shown the same 
spirit, but thought that, after all, this was a slow, revo- 
lutionary development. He believed that there was a 
‘‘eonstantly increasing confidence which has heretofore 
been both competitive and conflicting,’’ and that every- 
body was beginning to appreciate the advantage of 
‘‘mass’’ effort as against that of the individual. 

Mr. Palmer insisted that the proper question for the 
meeting to consider was whether a circle of codperative 
endeavor might be expanded to include two separate 
and distinct industries, each of which, however, was 
complementary and adjunctive to the other. He thought 
such expansion in this instance both practicable and de- 
sirable, because to the lumbermen the railroads were an 
absolute necessity and in the southern hardwood territory 
the lumbermen were also an absolute necessity to the 
carriers until the timberlands are developed and made 
ready for agricultural pursuits. He therefore thought it 
perfectly logical that these two interests should codper- 
ate. He declared that there was adequate proof of lack 
of such codperation in the fact that the railroad men and 
the lumbermen had both suffered during the recent de- 
pression to a greater extent than almost any other 
interests. 

A Disease and Its Cure. 

In Mr. Palmer’s opinion, while the business situation 
was wholesome there were a number of exceptions, as 
illustrated by the fact that while some lines were pros- 
pering others were actually suffering. He thought the 
war had caused this condition to a certain extent, but 
declared that there were other, natural reasons for the 
stagnation in other directions. He thought that we were 
now repaying the evil harvest that started from the seeds 
of envy, discontent and distrust that have been sown by 
political demagogs and others during the last few years. 


He was very glad to note some rift in the clouds in the . 


fact that some of the recent court decisions had been 
very much more favorable to the business interests. He 
thought that public sentiment cut a very large figure in 
determining the attitude of legislators and others toward 
questions of importance, and he foresaw in it a reforma- 
tion of public opinion for the future. Mr. Palmer 
asserted that the first thing to do when anything went 
wrong was to find the cause of the trouble and correct 
it if possible, and he thought that it was ‘‘up to’’ the 
railroad people and others to put their fingers on the 
seat of the trouble in their relative lines, and he strongly 
advocated this course. 

The speaker related the old nursery story of the old 
woman who found a penny and with it purchased a pig. 
He dealt with the wonderful things that a little grease 
had to do M making the pig and other things move, and 
concluded his address as follows: 

What is required by the business interests of this country 
today is some of the same kind of grease as that which had a 
remarkable effect in the case of the old woman and the pig 
and then to apply it at the point of congestion. We believe 
that we have found the proper lubricant. Its name is co- 
operation, and the purpose of this meeting is to apply it to 
the railroads, for we also believe that if the arteries of com- 
merce are again set to throbbing in a healthful manner pros- 
perity will again return to the entire country. 

Prosperity of Interests Interdependent. 


An interesting address was delivered by Joseph E. 
Norwood, editor and manager of the Magnolia Gazette, 
Magnolia, Miss. His address attracted unusual attention 
because of the able manner in which he handled his 
subject. He reviewed the great opposition against the 
railroads that had existed in Mississippi for a long time, 
as well as that which had been manifested against capital 
generally. He said that the lawyers had attempted to 
make capital of this condition and that wherever a jury 
was brought together there was a strong prejudice against 
the railroads. He related how this had forced the rail- 
roads to maintain extensive lobbies at the State capitol 


and made it necessary for them to curry favor with th 
law makers in every possible way. In fact, he declare: 
that the people apparently forgot that the railroads wer: 
essential to their prosperity and the railroads forgot tha: 
they were servants of the people and depended upon then 
for their prosperity. It was, he asserted, a season 01 
pandemonium and effected untold injury to the railroads 
and the people of Mississippi. He thought the railroads 
were beginning to learn something about the people and 
that the latter were disposed to be a little more friendly 
to the railroads. In fact, he asserted that the change oi 
sentiment had gone so far that the people were beginning 
to insist that the railroads be treated in their business 
with the same fairness that is accorded the individual. 
He elaborated on this phase of the subject as follows: 

I am not familiar with the subject of rate making. and J 
would not hazard an opinion on a subject of such profundity 
and complexity, but it does seem to me the encouragement 
of manufacturing enterprise in its trade territory by the 
scaling down of rates so as to enable them to live ought to be 
the desire and purpose of every railroad. And in the accom- 
plishment of this purpose there ought to be the most sincere 
and active codperation on both sides. 

This is no time for resorting to commissions or courts, 
Such litigation is productive only of dissatisfaction and dis- 
content on the part of the vanquished, while for the victor 
the costs of the victory often rob him of its fruits. I would 
see the time in my State when its commercial interests were 
allied with, not antagonistic to, the railroads. They are 
actually bound together by ties of mutual deperdence, and 
so close is the relation that any straining or disturbance of 
it results in damage to both. 

No railroad can prosper when the people along its line are 
not prospering in their several activities, hence it is of para- 
mount importance to the railroad that the people it serves 
are making money. This is a statement so self evident, so 
utterly commonplace, that it would seem the necessity for its 
utterance does not exist. Yet the oft witnessed spectacle of 
manufacturing associations and railroads fighting each other, 
and spending enormous sums of money in appeals to courts 
and commissions, lends color to the suspicion that their true 
relations toward each other are not realized. 

The character and purpose of this meeting here today 
augur for better things in this regard. I know nothing of 
the merits of the controversy between the railroads and the 
lumber manufacturers, but I do know that it is to the inter- 
est of both railroads and lumbermen that it be amicably 
adjusted. ‘A bad compromise is better than a good lawsuit” 
is an old adage, and appreciated comprehensively by the man 
who has been through long litigation in the courts of this 
country. I trust this meeting may result in compromise and 
a settlement of your contentions that will be mutually bene- 
ficial and mutually satisfactory. But, whatever the result of 
this conference, I feel assured that a part of it will be a better 
understanding and appreciation of your several positions. Not 
long after the great fratricidal war between the States, and 
while the wounds of that fearful conflict were yet bleeding, a 
great Mississippian stood upon the floor of the United States 
Senate and with a deep note of tender yearning in his eloquent 
voice said, “If we knew each other better we should love each 
other more.” This meeting will not have been without profit 
if by this getting together we shall know each other better and 
love each other more. 


Misunderstanding Spells Depression. 


H. H. Casteel, State senator from Mississippi, spoke 
on the importance of the lumber industry to the South. 
He is an extensive owner of gum timberlands in that 
State but declared that he knew no more about rates 
than the Interstate Commerce Commission. He felt cer- 
tain that something was wrong as relating to the hard- 
wood lumber industry. He asserted that he had seen 
countless thousands of acres deadened and lost to owners 
and the railroads because freight rates were so high as to 
make the development of these resources unprofitable. 
He said that one could go into that section of Mississippi 
and find thousands of acres of timber on fertile lands 
while the owners were working poor soil because as they 
said they were unable through lack of equitable freight 
rates to put the timber on the market and prepare the 
soil for cultivation. He did not believe that the railroads 
and the lumbermen were doing each other justice in the 
continuance of such relations. He thought that they 
should get together and that when they had reached this 
status there would be a decided change for the better. 
He owned timber but he could not sell it because he 
could not manufacture it at a profit. He further declared 
that freight rates were responsible for this condition. 


In Behalf of the Carriers. 


F. B. Bowes, vice president in charge of traffic of the 
Illinois Central, said that the question of rates was a 
most interesting one and that he learned something 
about the matter almost every day. He declared that the 
railroads had no diagram or blue print and that it was 
only natural that there should be differences between 
the railroads and shippers. He thought it foolish for 
the one to antagonize the other. The present situation 
wherein the railroads and lumbermen were depending 
upon the courts to straighten out their differences was a 
bad one and ought to be discarded. He reviewed the 
case of a prominent southern road which recently passed 
its dividend and gave this as an indication that the roads 
needed increased revenue and as an indication that the 
situation was unwholesome. He denied that lumber was 
being singled out and asserted-that everything must be 
raised. The railroads were not seeking to cut melons 
but to lay something aside to provide facilities for the 
rapidly growing business of the country. 

Mr. Bowes was very glad to be present at this meeting, 
which he had found both instructive and interesting. He 
said that all the data presented by the lumbermen had 
already been laid before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and that the decision in this contest would settle 
everything. The idea he had gotten from the invitation 
to this conference was that it was its purpose to devise 
a plan for the future. He thought that both the railroads 
and the lumbermen were wrong in not taking it up 
earlier, but expressed his willingness to meet the lumber- 
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i. at any time to discuss any subject that may arise 
« ha view to settling it on a basis that will be in the 
‘ interest of both. 

. B. Biddle, receiver for the Frisco System, stated 
he was unable to add anything to what Mr. Bowes 
i... said, but that he heartily endorsed the ideas of the 
; ovious speaker regarding the method of procedure sug- 
vted by him. He thanked the association for originat- 
ine the idea of this conference. He thought that if it 
i..{ been started ten or fifteen years ago it would have 
hoon a great deal better for both the railroads and the 
lumber people and that the commission would have had 
far less to do. 


Southern Lumbermen and Carriers to Bury Hatchet. 


\leMPHIS, TENN., April 13.—John W. McClure, presi- 
dent of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, says 
the railroads that participated in the harmony confer- 
euce here last Wednesday, April 7, have not yet ap- 
pointed their committee of six to confer with a similar 
committee named by the association on all rate disputes 
aud other questions at issue between these carriers and 
southern lumber interests. F. B. Bowes, of the Illinois 
Central System, has, at the request of the association, 
taken upon himself the naming of the railroad commit- 
tee and he has given out an interview within the last 
few days in which he stated he has been conferring with 


the officials of the other southern roads and that the 
appointment would be made as soon as practicable. 

The personnel of the committee of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association was published in the last issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but nothing can be done 
in the way of conferences between the lumber committee 
and that of the railroads until the latter has been named. 

Lumber interests here are much pleased with the 
harmony conference and are enthusiastic regarding the 
future of the southern hardwood lumber industry under 
the contemplated plan of settling rates and other matters 
in controversy through the medium of friendly confer- 
ence rather than through long-drawn-out, unfriendly and 
extremely costly litigation before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and other tribunals. 
of the trade have gone so far as to declare that the new 
system marks a distinct epoch in the history of the 
hardwood trade and many others express wonder that 
somebody had not, in years gone by, hit upon this happy 
method of harmonizing the relations between the car- 
riers and the lumber industry, especially since these 
two important interests are so mutually dependent. 

The new process, it is pointed out, is experimental 
but there is a wonderful unanimity among both rail- 
road men and lumber interests on the point that it is 
practical and logical and that it must, of necessity, be 
successful, 





LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


(Concluded from Page 38C.) 


produce much loss of revenue to the carriers, whereas 
the proposed advance in rates, if made effective, would 
drive out of business lumber dealers at St. Louis and 
other hitherto advantageous points. So important is this 
matter to the lumber interests that the commission has 
granted two days for the arguments. 

Briefs Filed. 


Briefs have been filed in the southern rate increase 


case for the yellow pine manufacturers west of the - 


Mississippi River by John T. Burchmore and Luther M. 
Walter; for the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis 
by Sidney F. Andrews, and for the Brooklyn Cooperage 
Company. by W. A. Glasgow, jr. The brief for the 
yellow pine manufacturers makes the point that the 
reduction in the tap-line division since 1912 has given 
the trunk lines greater revenues on their lumber traffic 
and that the rate being the same as when divisions to 
tap lines were larger it can not now be considered un- 
reasonable, 

‘*The yellow pine industry can not stand an addi- 
tional transportation cost,’’ says the brief. ‘‘Manufac- 
turers that formerly sold in Colorado, Nebraska, Kansas, 
lowa and Minnesota a large proportion of their pro- 
duction are now compelled to seek markets in Central 
Freight Association and Eastern territory. Fir lumber 
has driven yellow pine out of Colorado, Kansas, two- 
thirds of Nebraska and one-half of Iowa. Fir lumber 
goes east of that territory practically to all States north 
of the Ohio River, even including New England. It 
moves into St. Louis in large volume and sells there at 
lower prices than those at which yellow pine can be 
produced and marketed. This is particularly true of 
certain grades of lumber like flooring and siding. The 
use of yellow pine by railroads is decreasing; even the 
Rock Island, the Missouri Pacific, the Frisco and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, large yellow pine producing 
railroads, are buying fir lumber in greater quantities. 
The opening of the Panama Canal enables the fir manu- 
facturers on the Pacific coast to market their lumber in 
the East at greatly reduced transportation cost. This 
record is full of the evidence of dealers and of manu- 
facturers showing that fir lumber is more and more 
driving yellow pine to a limited territory of consump- 
tion. A reduction of the fir lumber rate of 5 cents per 
100 pounds is under consideration by the carriers operat- 
ing from the Pacific coast. That 5-cent reduction, if 
established, will be destructive of whatever profit may 
exist in normal times to yellow pine manufacturers, ’’ 

In the brief of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. 
Louis Mr, Andrews says: 

We submit that the rate to Kansas City was not a proper 
vardstick by which to measure the rate to St. Louis. St. 
i.ouis is a highly competitive point for the lumber traffic. It 
is admitted by the carriers in their arguments and briefs 
that St. Louis is as highly competitive as Cairo. If this be 
irue there would be as much reason to measure the reasonable- 
ness of the rate to Cairo by the rate to Kansas City as to 
measure them to St. Louis by the same standard. It is ele- 
mentary that St. Louis is entitled to the natural advan- 
tages of its location on the Mississippi River and on the 
lines of numerous competing rail carriers and therefore this 
traffic is entitled to as low rates relatively as is Cairo. The 
reasonableness of its rates should be compared with Cairo and 
not with those to Kansas City and Omaha. 


LOWER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN RATE 
HEARING. 

CaDILLAc, MicH., April. 13.—The hearing here before 
‘he Railroad Commission of Michigan Wednesday, April 
7, was for the purpose of reviewing the present basis 
of lumber rates in the Lower Peninsula of Michigan. 
‘here were present representatives from Saginaw, Bay 
City, Cadillac, Ludington, Manistee, Petoskey, Pellston, 
Alpena, Cheboygan, Grayling, Johannesburg and other 
points. There were also present representatives of the 
Michigan Central Railroad, Pere Marquette Railroad, 
Grand Trunk Railway, Detroit & Mackinac Railway, 
(srand Rapids & Indiana Railway, Ann Arbor Railroad, 
soyne City, Gaylord & Alpena Railway and others. 

Commissioners Glasgow and Cunningham represented 
the railroad commission. Hal H. Smith, of Detroit, rep- 
resented the Saginaw Valley and other shippers of the 
east side of the State; R. R. Darwin represented the Cad- 
illac shippers; F. H. Cogswell the Alpena shippers; At- 





( 


torney McPherson, of Grand Rapids, represented the 
Ludington and Pellston shippers. 

Wednesday and Thursday were taken up solely in 
examining witnesses from the east side of the State. 
Among those examined were: C. A. Bigelow, Bay City; 
R. W. Hanson, Grayling; W. L. Martin, Cheboygan; 
George Strable, Saginaw, and James Cooper, of Sagi- 
naw. Witnesses examined Friday were A. W. Newark, 
M. E. Thomas and C. R. Abbott, of Cadillac. 

The case was adjourned Friday at 3 o’clock to be 
recalled Thursday, April 29, at 9:30 a. m., when ship- 
pers from Ludington, Pellston and Grand Rapids will 
be heard. All of the shippers are asking for a reduced 
basis of rates from those existing. 





\ 

CANADIAN RATE HEARING NEAR CLOSE. 

Orrawa, Ont., April 12.—The eastern Canada rail- 
way freight rates case resumes in Ottawa this week. 
Three sittings have already been held, one at Montreal, 
one at Toronto and one at Ottawa and at all three rep- 
resentatives of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 
have strenuously opposed the proposed increase in do- 
mestic rates on lumber east of Port Arthur. It is ex- 
pected that this week’s sitting will conclude the hearing 
of evidence in the case and that the Railway Commis- 
sicn will give judgment early in May before the offi- 
cial opening of navigation. Judgment will also be given 
then in the question of the increase in international 
rates, which increase the railways put into effect pending 
ratification by the commission. 





PROPOSED CHANGES IN TEXAS LUMBER RATES. 


AusTIN, TEx., April 12.—In a statement which the 
railroad commission has just prepared of the proposed 
changes in the freight tariffs as requested by the rail- 
roads of the State as a part means of bringing about 
a general advance of 15 percent in the rates the fol- 
lowing is given in regard to lumber and articles taking 
the lumber rate: 


In a great many respects it is proposed to change entirely 
the present method of making lumber rates in Texas, and 
while the suggested tariff is much simpler than the current 
one, it would make drastic increases in many instances. 
Some of the most important features of the proposed changes 
are referred to below, but it is impossible to cover many of 
them on account of the fact that many lines have individual 
lumber tariffs containing low rates ete., that were in effect 
prior to the organization of the commission, which low rates, 
it is understood, will be canceled by the new tariff, if made 
effective. 

The general commodity description remains the same, put 
the minimum weight on sash, doors and blinds, also inside 
finishing material made of soft lumber, is advanced from 
24,000 to 26,000 pounds. 

For application between Group 1 territory there is suggested 
a scale of mileage rates beginning with 5 cents for twenty-five 
miles and less, single-line, and reaching 17.5 cents at 121 
miles. For distances over twenty-five miles the rates increase 
1 cent for each five miles until fifty miles is reached and then 
one cent for each ten miles until 120 miles is reached. Joint 
rates in Group 1 wiil be 2 cents higher than single-line rates, 
with 17.5 cents as maxima. 

Between points in Groups 1 and 2, 18% cents is proposed, 
but not higher than Class D. 

Between points wholly within Group 2, between points in 
territory west of Group 2, also between Group 2 and territory 
west thereof, Class D is suggested, but not to exceed the rate 
from Beaumont to the points of origin or destination of ship- 
ment, whichever is greater. 

All special rates between east Texas points are canceled 
and special rates are provided only from Beaumont and 
Orange to Houston, Galveston, Port Bolivar and Texas City. 


Referring to the commodity tariff on fence posts, 
logs, poles ete., the railroad commission says: 


In this tariff it is proposed still to carry the regular table of 
rates in Section 1, with the same commodities subject thereto 
as at present. Practically no change is made in the figures, 
except that the joint line arbitrary is reduced from 3 cents to 
2 cents, and the same differentials as are now carried are 
brought forward. 

Further than this the entire tariff appears to be canceled. 
This would eliminate all special rates on logs, as well as all 
milling-in-transit on logs. And it also eliminates all manufac- 
turers’ rates as now provided in Section 2 on raw material 
moving to factories. 


Some members- 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMISSION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 12.—Complaint has been 
filed by the Standard Lumber Company against the South 
Georgia Railway Company and the Atlantic Coast Line 
attacking the rate of 15.2 cents per 100 pounds charged 
for the transportation of a carload of lumber from 
Baden, Ga., to Columbia, S. C. The shipment was billed 
without specific shipping instructions but complainant 
says there were two lower rates in effect at the time, 
one of 13.5 cents made on Augusta combination, and 
a 14-cent rate carried in Hinton’s Carolina lumber tariff. 

The commission has issued an order for a separate in- 
vestigation of the proposed increase in the rates on doors 
from Louisiana points, as shown ‘by F. A. Leland’s sup- 
plement No. 19 to tariff No. 1035 on pages 10, 11 and 
12. For ‘the purpose of this investigation, the opera- 
tions of the schedules referred to are suspended by the 
commission until September 30, 1915. 

The commission has denied the petition of the lumber 
interests that asked’ for a reopening of the investiga- 
tion into the lumber rates from Helena, Ark., and other 
points to Omaha, Des Moines and other destinations. 

The commission has granted the petition of the Davis 
Lumber Company to reopen the case brought by it 
against the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie Railroad, 





Buying Short 
-—On Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 
























se No More 
== Hard Damp Beds! 


How many times have you come in from a hard day 
in the open, and had sleep spoiled by a hard and 
bumpy, or soggy mattress? 


PERFECTION PNEUMATIC 


MATTRESS WITH SLEEPING BAG 


is always soft—its body is air. It’s always dry, being impervious to 
* dampness. It’s always comfortable regardless of the weather. — 
The Perfection is made of the best material and lasts a lifetime. 
lf damaged, you can easily repair. 
y Illustrated Catalog of many advantages sent on request. Let us 
aa show you what owners write about their great satisfaction with 
the Perfection Pneumatic Mattress and Sleeping Bag. Write 
vee today! 


542-17th Street, 
ROOKLYN,N. Y. 
















SOUTHERN 
HARDWOOD 


LUMBER 





With a Band Mill capacity of 45,000 ft. a 
day we are able to fill orders promptly for 


Quarter Sawn 


White Oak 


as well as special bills of plain oak and 
other Southern Hardwoods. 


Tell us your needs. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


Basan Southern Trust Bldg.. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. - 
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STAYS STEISTAY STS 


We manufacture and carry in stock 
at all times acomplete assortment of 


WHITE PINE COMMON 
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ik SHOPS AND SELECTS 

SN 

S All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin White 
MS\ Pine Timber and is of a very soft texture. Shop 
i Lumber and Factory Selects are our Specialties, 
BS We Solicit Your Business, 
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© Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 
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RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. ' 





Bombardment by Turks at Dardanelles Damages Two of Allies’ Warships — Heavy Loss 
in British Killed at Neuve Chapelle. 





April 8—The United States is unofficially informed that 
Germany does not expect to win a “smashing victory” but 
will never sue for peace; the peace terms which Germany 
would be willing to consider at this time also are communi- 


‘cated to the United States. The French ministry of war 


claims that decisive and important gains have been won by 
the Allies in the four days’ battle between the Meuse and the 
Moselle rivers, where the Allies are attempting to force back 
the German wedge. Russians advance through the Rostock 
pass in the Carpathians, forcing a wedge between the Aus- 
trian armies. The Allies are said to have offered Italy Corsica 
and Tunis as well as some territory in East Africa if it aids 
them in the war. Germany notifies the United States Gov- 
ernment of its intention to compensate the owners of the 
American ship William P. Frye, sunk on the high seas with 
its cargo of wheat by the commerce raider Prinz Eitel Fried- 
rich. 

April 9.—Germany sends a note-to the United States com- 
plaining that the latter has accomplished nothing in its 
diplomatic correspondence with the Allies to obtain for Amer- 
ican exporters the right to ship foodstuffs to the civilian 
population of q belligerent country; also intimates that the 
United States has virtually acquiesced in the British order 
in council prohibiting commerce with Germany. Petrograd 
newspaper says Austria has opened negotiations with Russia 
for a separate peace; Russia to demand the surrender of all 
Galicia including Cracow, as a portion of its peace terms. 
With the Russian forces in possession of all main summits and 
slopes of the Beskid mountains, army officers at Petrograd 
assert that the Austrian operations in the Carpathians have 
collapsed. The Russian general staff considers the best ap- 
proach into Hungary. <A report from Berlin says the number 
of prisoners held in Germany April 1 was 812,808. , The 
French continue with success their offensive movement be- 
tween the Meuse and the Moselle. Turkey promulgates a 
special decree authorizing a levy en masse, including reservists 
beyond the age limits and the lads of 15. 


April 10.—Austro-Germanic forces check Russian advance 
in the Carpathians between Uzsok pass and the Beskid passes ; 
Russians admit failure to capture Hill 992. Paris reiterates 
claims of continued success against the German army’s wedge 
at St. Mihiel. Baron Burian, the new premier of Austria- 
Hungary, issues a formal statement announcing that Austria 
intends to keep up the fight until assured of her integrity. 
Anton Kuepferle, a naturalized American, is placed on trial 
in London as a German spy. 


April 11.—The German converted cruiser Kronprinz Wil- 
helm, after sinking fourteen merchant ‘ships in the South 
Atlantic during the last eight months, anchors at Newport 


News, Va., and asks for fuel and provisions. French offen-ive 
in the Woevre continues to make progress; may be the bevin- 
ning of a general offensive along the whole western front, 
Germans claim all French attacks have been repulsed. ‘he 
Germans and Austrians make violent attempts to throw back 
the Russian invaders who are now on the southern slop: of 
the Carpathians. 


April 12.—The British Government informs the Uniied 
States that it will contest the validity of the transfer of 
German and Austrian merchant vessels to American owner- 
ship since the beginning of the war and will seize and conicst 
the validity of transfer of American owned vessels from 
foreign to American registry which are suspected of carrying 
on trade with Germany and Austria. On a front of over 90 
miles between Bartfeld and the Uzsok pass the Russians are 
advancing down the southern mountain slopes of the Carpa- 
thians. In the Dukla region also the Russians are said to 
have routed the Austrians, forcing them to abandon stores 
and transports in their retreat. Both Paris and Berlin claim 
advantage in the fighting on the western front. 


April 13.—-Washington hears unofficially that the Allies 
are unwilling to end the war unless Germany and Austria- 
Hungary definitely and officially sue for peace ; terms on which 
the Allies are willing to end the conflict demand heavy indem- 
nities and much territory. Vienna claims that the Russian 
attacks in the vicinity of Uzsok pass have been repulsed with 
heavy losses and denies that the Russians have advanced on 
both banks of the Ondawa River. German forces move up 
reinforcement to aid the defense of Metz against the French 
and may retreat from the St. Mihiel region. The British 
Government agrees to buy the cargo of the American steamer 
Wilhelmina and to compensate the owners for loss. French 
airmen raid Hamburg, Germany, and set barracks on fire. 


April 14.—A German Zeppelin drops bombs on at least nine 
towns in Northumberland and Durbkam Counties in north- 
east England; no deaths and small damage resulted from the 
raid. Field Marshal Sir John French, commander of the 
British forces on the Continent, reports that the British lost 
12,811 killed, wounded or missing in the three days’ fighting 
at Neuve Chapelle. The German statement admits that the 
French infantry penetrated the German positions at one point 
in the St. Mihiel region, but reinforcements were brought up 
and the Germans recaptured the position by a violent assault. 
The Austrians, strongly aided by the Germans in the region 
of Uzsok Pass, check the Russian advance on Hungary. A 
report from Constantinople says two of the Allies’ warships 
were severely damaged by fire from the Turkish forts at the 
bombardment in the Dardanelles April 13. 











We Are Buyers 
Of Surplus Stocks 
From Producing Mills 


and are ready to advance you 80% of 
purchase price on receipt of B. L. for 
every car we buy. Why not let us es- 
tablish a dependable outlet for you 
and cut down your selling ccest? We 
handle Standard Grades only of 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hem- 
lock, Hardwoods, Cedar, Cypress, 
Etc. Shingles, Lath and Posts. 


Send us your lists. 


The Dickleman Mfg. & Lumber Co. 


oe FOREST, OHIO Capital $250,000 


and Surplus 





SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 














LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 12 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 


Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 











BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, Director Biltmore Forest School. 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance - = = - .55 postpaid 
Forest Policy - =- = = = 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection --- 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


% 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn Sv , Chicago, Il. 














With better weather conditions an _  inereasing, 
urgency in inquiry for odd work and a slightly better 
demand for stock goods are noticeable. Reports received 
this week from different parts of the country are fair 
and if it were not for labor troubles the sash and door 
industry would be much better. 

Conditions with the Chicago millmen could hardly 
be worse. The mills are all closed and much discour- 
agement is expressed over the pending carpenters’ 
strike. Efforts are being made to bring the employers 
of labor and labor unions together and it is hoped that 
a basis will be reached whereby the workmen can 
return to work. It is thought that as soon as an un 
derstanding is reached in Chicago trade will assume 
large proportions. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul factories have their esti- 
mators busy on city jobs and there will be plenty in 
the next six or eight months for those catering to city 
trade to do. Country trade in the Northwest is still 
rather slow owing to the late spring and poor roads, 
but by June it should be back to normal volume. 

Slightly improved business conditions, together with 
a better demand due to early spring building, have 
encouraged Oshkosh sash and door manufacturers suffi- 
ciently to manufacture stock ahead of demand. Up to 
the last week or ten days they were content to supply 
only orders received. The prospects are that orders 
will soon surpass the capacity to meet them. Repre 
sentatives on the road are beginning to turn in orders, 
but at competitive prices. 

At Baltimore, Md., operations are being undertaken 
in view of the more encouraging financial situation 
and much of the construction work in hand is being 
advaneed to the point where the products of the mills 
are needed. The builders therefore have begun to call 
for delivery and have also placed additional orders, 
which has correspondingly lessened the competition 
among the sash and door men and helped matters all 
around. So far there is no pronounced upward trend 
in prices, but the feeling in the trade is decidedly 
hopeful of much better things. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door industry reports 
that trade is cn a better scale than last month, though 
the uncertainties of the weather still hold back a 
good deal of building work. City trade promises to be 
nearly up to that of last spring, judging from the cost 
of the permits granted, and business will probably be 
better than was expected. 

The season is unusually early this year at Cincin 
nati. At no time have more buildings heen started 
and real estate dealers who are builders and architects 
as well say much more is to follow. The retail dealers 
in millwork are busy as can be and planing mills are 


all running full force. Although much stock in stock 
sizes has been made up by the mills during the winter 
months, much of this material is being purchased from 
outside plants. Millwork prices are lower than they 
should be, on account of much competition, but fair 
prices are obtained for special work as all local mills are 
well supplied with orders for some time ahead. 

The St. Louis sash and door trade is not showing the 
development expected. A great deal of estimating has 
been done recently but thus far orders have not been 
placed, although the present pleasant weather will 
certainly develop business. The city trade is fairly 
good and an inereased demand is looked for from 
now on. 

At Kansas City there was a better volume of busi- 
ness all last week; this week has opened with a still 
further increase and the improvement is sufficient to 
revive the spirits of the manufacturers. The feeling 
is now that there will be a steady increase in trade. 
Architects report a considerably better business and 
contractors are getting into their building work in 
earnest. The country trade is not developing much 
strength yet, but an improvement from that source is 
bound to come when the farmers can attend to build- 
ing. So far prices have not been affected by the bet- 
ter trend of business. 

Fir door men in the Tacoma (Wash.) district are 
getting one point more for their product, which is the 
first move upward that has stuck since the beginning 
of the era of bed rock values that has prevailed for 
months. Demand seems to be enough to keep all the 
factories pretty well supplied with orders; prices are 
said to be maintained and hopes are expressed that 
they will eventually reach a figure allowing a reasou 
able margin of profit on the investment. There is 
less serambling solely for volume and less disposi 
tion to cut below cost to grab a customer. 

At San Francisco, Cal., the sash and millwork situ: 
tion remains unchanged, with a small demand. Doo 
manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay region co: 
tinues quiet, with low prices. The door factories i: 
the white pine districts in the mountains are sti’! 
operating at a reduced rate of production, but wi! 
soon have an increased supply of raw material to wor 
on, as the big sawmills are starting up for the ne 
season. 

The condition of the window glass industry is fi 
from bright. The hand plants which recently su- 
pended operations are going into blast again, althoug' 
the sluggishness of the market does ‘not warrant 
Glass now on hand and what will be made prior * 
May 29 will have to be depended upon largely 
satisfy demand between June 1 and November 15, 
later. 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 


Svrrers, Micw., April 8—The L. 8S. & M. 8. and G. R. & I. railroads 
cross at this point, but they are about the only cross things in the town. 
Sturgis is a combined mercantile and manufacturing town, with large 
agricultural resources all around it, and well equipped with railroads, 
lumber yards, picture shows and other things that make life worth living. 
The factories it contains are not the largest in the world and, on the 
other hand, none of them ever went broke. They are backed largely by 
locul capital, because the people of Sturgis believe in investing their 
money at home. 

Also Sturgis has a live-wire Retail Merchants’ Association, of which 
Will A. Cavin, known to lumbermen near and far as an 18-carat association 
worker, is president. The organization is now three years old and tonight 
it celebrated the fact with a banquet at the Parish House at which Harry 
J. Porter, of Indianapolis, Ind., W. J. Pilkington, of Des Moines, Ia., and 
we let loose a few samples of our various styles of oratory. Mr. Pilking- 
ton and Mr. Porter were very good. 

But the best thing we saw in Sturgis was the Cavin lumber yard. Mr. 
Cavin took us through it from Alpha to Omega. There was a molding 
room, with the molding stood on end in highly convenient racks. ‘‘One 
of Saley’s ideas,’’ he said. But the thing that hit us best was the water- 
trough. 

We talk a lot about making friends of the farmers, and even of the ad- 
vertising value of making friends of the school children; but did you 
ever think of making friends of the horses of your community, Mr. Re- 
tailer, and getting them to plug.for your yard? That is what Will Cavin 
has done, and there isn’t a horse in Sturgis or St. Joseph county who 
doesn’t know Will Cavin and respect him. 

It is this way: Ovt in front of Mr. Cavin’s yard is a watering trough. 
It isn’t like the ordinary trough. It isn’t full of miasma and wigglers 
and such things; for every morning it is cleaned out as clean as a whistle, 
sometimes twice a day. The water is always as cool and clear as a bab- 
bling brook. And évery horse in Sturgis turns in at Cavin’s yard. They 
have the habit; and, in consequence, their owners turn in there, too. 

There is also a settee in front of the office where folks can sit in the 
cool of the evening and talk about the war, and Mr. Bryan and other 
moving topics. So the Cavin yard is quite a hangout. And any retailer 
will tell you that that is the best kind of advertising. 














CotpwatEr, Micu., April 9.—Today the ‘entire company, personally 
escorted by C. A. Pollock, of Coldwater, 1914 president of the Michigan 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and also some punkins in his own 
town, moved on 27 miles eastward to the fair city first above written. 
Tonight it was the Coldwater Retail Merchants’ Association that ban- 
queted, with practically the same cast of characters as originally seen in 
Sturgis the night before. Mr. Pollock thus heard the show twice, and said 
he liked it, which pleased the speakers very much, and didn’t hurt Mr. 
Pollock. 

The Coldwater banquet, which was what the name implies, since this is 


the American Saratoga chip output 
originates right here on the farm 
lands of Wautoma’s vicinity. 

Tonight the Ladies’ Study Club and 
the Community Club gathered at the 
courthouse and listened to the Wau- 
toma band and a talk on community 
development. Incidentally the audi- 
ence before it got through about de- 
cided to have a Chautauqua this sum- 
mer. So, you see there isn’t very 
much the matter with Wautoma. 

The Durham yard here is one of 
the best yards in the State. Mr. Dur- 
ham, instead of having one big shed, 
has separate sheds for about every- 
thing; and his yard in consequence 
resembles a young exposition. But 
the Durham yard isn’t all stock; it 
is backed up by up-to-date and orig- 
inal selling methods, and would be an 
inspiration to a lot of dealers we 
know if they could hang around the 
Durham institution for a while and 
get cross-bred with some of the Dur- 
ham strain. 





WILL A. CAVIN, STURGIS, MICH. 








. A. POLLOCK, COLDWATER, MICH. 


a dry town, like Sturgis, was a great success. It was held in the Elks’ 
Temple and was served by the ladies of St. Agatha’s Guild. St. Agatha, 
you of course remember, was a noble Sicilian lady who suffered martyrdom 
during the persecution of the Christians under Decius in the year 251. 
It is presumed that the martyrdom consisted in having to listen to the 
after-dinner speeches of Decius. In Coldwater the ladies are treated 
better and were permitted to remain below and wash up the things and 
count the silver while the banqueters adjourned to the lodge hall to liber- 
ate the oratory. 

Mr. W. G. Cowell, a Coldwater attorney, presided, and explained to the 
visiting speakers that the people of Coldwater had their scraps just like 
other people (we don’t see how Lawyer Cowell would get along if they 
didn’t) but that, taking it by and large and up and down, and pro and 
con, they were about as fine people as happen anywhere. This they proved 
by sticking clear through the show and even giving the speakers a chance 
to come back and try over. During the evening Rev. John Hewett, who 
presides over the local parish, informed us that the word ‘‘boom’’ origi- 
nated at Williamsport, Pa., but said that we need not quote him as an 
authority on the matter. So we won’t. Mr. Barber and Mr. Waffle 
played, but their names do not necessarily indicate their business. Mr. 
C. L. Daniels also sang, and these did a whole lot to liven up the evening. 

Messrs. Porter and Pilkington left immediately after their addresses 
and then we talked for thirty minutes to mask their retreat, which was 
done so successfully that they escaped under cover of darkness via the 
Lake Shore railroad. After the audience had peacefully dispersed Mr. 
Pollock organized a posse and, placing us in the center of a hollow square, 
eluded pursuers and escorted us to his fine colonial mansion where a pleas- 
ant time was had. 

The city of Coldwater is the county seat and chief center of the county 
of Branch, state of Michigan. It has a fine red courthouse and a large 


‘low lumber shed, the latter the property of the long-established firm of 


Pollock & Son. We were so busy seeing Mr. Pollock’s town that we 
got to look at his yard, but it is a good one. 
Near Coldwater there is a large, wet lake called Coldwater Lake from 
hich the city of Coldwater takes its name and perch, bass, pickerel and 
cr things. It is a favorite summer resort for the people of the vicinity, 
‘0 thus far have been able to keep it concealed from Chicago resorters. 
‘is therefore a very fine place at which to spend the summer. 
he Retail Merchants’ Association, which, like that at Sturgis, is the 
it of the Community Builder page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the 
‘‘chigan Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, and other good influences, 
ubout to expand to take in the manufacturers and professional men of 
town and the farmers of the vicinity. Persons having good, live 
‘tories that they would like to locate in a good live town, please write. 


VAUTOMA, Wis., April 12:—Twelve or thirteen years ago Wautoma didn’t 
ve a railroad. Now it is one of the best and brightest little towns in 
‘thern Wisconsin and has not only a railroad but a community club 
hich is a good thing now and then to hold over a railroad) and other 
ings. It has, for example, F. 8. Durham, a retail lumberman known 
' his ability not merely to meet but to forestall mail order competition 
( who is famous through the State among retail lumbermen as a man 
‘0 does things. THe built Durham’s addition to the town and, as many 
the houses were built from AMERICAN LUMBERMAN plans, ineluding 
». Durham’s own, needless to say it is a good-looking addition. 
‘automa has banks, hotels and good stores and, better than all, good 
vople. The town has just been through a wet-or-dry fight that tore 
‘ngs up some and put the rollers under five places of liquid refresh- 





ent. Wautoma is famous for its potato shipments, and a good deal of F. S. DURHAM, WAUTOMA, WIS. 











Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Natienal Park—Finished in Birch. 


A Big Factor 


in Retailing 


of lumber and building material these days 
is that of keeping pace with the modern de- 
mands of home builders. In fact, keeping 
pace is scarcely enough —to anticipate 
their demands is better. Onesuch op- 
portunity is now ripe for every retail lum- 
berman in the country on account of the 
big demand that is being created for 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 


For Interior Finish 


Stock it now and you will set the pace. That’s 
anticipating demand. Architects, con- 
tractors and home builders have already be- 
come acquainted with the merits of Birch 
through the advertising that has been done 
in its behalf and it’s up to you, Mr. Dealer, 
to cash in the profits on this advance mission- 
ary work. Of course, you don’t have to 
handle Birch, but its merit, combined with 
good. publicity, is sure to make some of your 
customers ask about it and if you have it in 
stock, the sale is yours—satisfaction is insured 
your customers—and a good profit made cer- 
tain which might otherwise have gone to 
your competitor. See the point? 


M ° t In suggesting that you anticipate 
eri the demands of your customers 


for Birch by placing a stock of it : 
Makes in your yard, we are certain we 
‘a are tipping you off to a good line 
it good for Birch has already made good 
as interior finish where natural 
S e ller stains were desired; _and with 
the increasing popularity of white 
enamel finish, it is absolutely safe 
to predict its sales will continue to grow. In white, 
it éxcels all other woods and coming as it does in doors, 
casing, base, trim and mouldings a most harmonious 
effect is secured through its use. Ask any of the 
firms shown below for prices on Birch Trim and 
Flooring or other information you may want. 





SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 1. STEPHENSON CO., 
Marinette, Wis. Wells, Mich. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd. 
Goodman, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 


HACKLEY-PHELPS-BONNELL CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DIAMOND LUMBER CO, 





NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., Coccni Bers Wie: 
Stanley, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. Chicago, Ill. 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars 1x4 Long Léaf 
Yellow Pine B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large percent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 











AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS — 
SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
Areal Cork Pine Substitute for |] CORK WHITE PINE 


. : also — 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| IDAHO 
White Pine Specials 


5 1x12 No. 1 Common. 
1x12 No. 2 Common. 
4-4°° 5-4” 6-4°° 8-4”" D Selects. 


Good Dry Stock—Special Prices for 30 Days. 


WM. SCHUETTE & CO., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


‘ Wholesale Lumber 
4 WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
4 HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Red Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST. 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co.,°prrrspurci. Pa” 

























Get our 
Prices on 























—{e] 
If You are Concerned 


In the making or selling of lum- 
ber, there ts many a laugh await- 
ing you in 


“Redaweed Gables 


By Douglas Malloch 
The philosophy and wit of the lumber 
business are here contained. If alum- 
berman’s library consisted of but one 
book, this should be the book. 


$1.00 Postpaid. 


. American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO al 





























JAMES A. CULBERTSON. 


[James A. Culbertson, for many years a leading factor 
in the lumber industry of the North, died at Pasadena, 
Cal., recently. 

The appreciation of Mr. Culbertson’s life that follows 
was prepared for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Dr. 
Charles Horswell, pastor of the Kenilworth Union 
Church at Kenilworth, Ill., who was one of Mr. Culbert- 
son’s most intimate friends——EpITor. ] 


James A. Culbertson was born in Girard, Pa., in 1855. In 
1871 when he was 16 years of age he went into the Michigan 
woods to assume for his father a heavy responsibility. In 
March, 1882, the Girard Lumber Company was incorporated. 
Of this company James A. Culbertson was the secretary and 
treasurer. His father, W. M. Culbertson. was the president, 
and J. W. Wells, vice president. Mr. Culbertson succeeded 
his father as president in 1910. In 1888 the company built 
the Dunbar plant, which is still in operation. 

In the fall of 1886 Mr. Culbertson married Miss Nora Lloyd, 
of Covington, Ky. 

In 18938, when he was 38 years of age, he decided to with- 
draw from business and to devote himself to cultural pursuits, 
to acquaint himself with the best that has been thought and 
said and done. It was in this year that he came to Kenilworth, 
and Kenilworth became his home and a recipient of his bene- 
factions. 

For years Mr. Culbertson had his winter residence in Pasa- 
dena, Cai., and it was there he passed away March 5, 1915. 


The greatest discovery any human being can make is 
the discovery of a man—a man who stands up among 
men and sets forth in a distinguished way the possi- 














THE LATE JAMES A. CULBERTSON. 


bilities of manhood. This is a discovery that each one 
must make for himself. It can not be made for him by 
another. The significance of the discovery does not 
come in a moment through some single act. A single act 
may flash out in a startling way the quality of a man’s 
soul. It may serve to call attention to the personality ; 
but it takes the intimacy of the years to feel the full 
impressiveness, the immense significance of a man. 

Happy the man whose good fortune it was to have 
known James A. Culbertson. One whose eyes are open 
could not be with him and work with him without becom- 
ing aware of his strength, of his poise, of his spirit. 

He had rare intellectual endowment. His mind was 
keen. It was accurate. He could take on an immense 
array of facts and hold them at his fingers’ ends. Men- 
tal exercise was a delight to him. He loved even a lit- 
erary puzzle. He could read a book that appealed to 
him and turn it inside out for you in language all his 
own—precise and engaging. He could read a book that 
was fundamentally opposed to his deepest conviction and 
enjoy it in proportion to the depth and wealth of its 
power to oppose. Not often is it given to a man to go 
to the heart of a book or a theme so simply, so directly. 
Andrew D. White in his ‘‘ Warfare of Science with The- 
ology,’’ Lecky in his ‘‘History of European Morals,’’ 
Buckle in his ‘‘ History of Civilization’’ were read with 
avidity, the avidity of a man whose mind is measuring 
up in a regal way to the mind of the author. 

His mind was preéminently judicial. If he had been 
a member of a legal firm he would have become its 
counselor at law. In a bank he would have passed upon 
the values of its holdings. In the medical profession 
he would have been absorbed in consultation. He knew 
the value of firsthand information, and the price that 
has to be paid to obtain it. He could not read the 
Outlook. The Outlook imposed upon the facts its 
interpretation. There was something about his prevision 
that impressed one as being almost uncanny. He would 


NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THE WEEK | 


have gone naturally to the judges’ bench and vould 
have served with distinction there. 

The moral fiber of the man was superfine. For him 
there was a way that was right and there was no «ther 
way. The other way was not a way at all to him, To 
deviate from the right was to take a step into the . ark, 
to become confused and lost. He was forever ben} on 
doing things in the best way, in the enduring way. He 
was anxious to have clean hands, a conscience void of 
offense, a record without a stain. Any attempt to do 
justice to the integrity of his character would bear the 
semblance of exaggeration. For nearly twenty yei's I 
stood in the pulpit and he sat in the pew. Nominally 
I was the preacher and he was the listener. Actually he 
was the preacher and unconsciously his character was 
shaping my thought and illustrating my speech. Any at- 
tempt to portray a life dedicated to ideals, with him sit- 
ting in front of you, could not help but be an exposi- 
tion of his aim and motive and achievement. 

Mr. Culbertson’s life was dominated by a supreme 
affection. It is with extreme diffidence that I approach 
this side of his life. He loved, and was loved in a rare 
way. You could not think gf him without thinking of 
her who loved him into strength and beauty; who by her 
love put the finishing touches upon his soul. You could 
not approach the home without the fragrance of this 
devotion being wafted out to meet you and greet you. 

The greatest discovery any human being can make 
is the discovery of a man—for 

“Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 
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HARVEY W. SWIFT. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

San Francisco, Cau., April 11—Harvey W. Swift, 
retired lumberman, aged 62, died suddenly at his home 
in Fresno today from heart trouble. 

Harvey Whalen Swift was born in Penfield, N. Y., on 
a farm. His father was of English descent and his 
mother a native of Maine. At the age of 14 Harvey 
Swift moved with his parents to Hillsdale, Mich., where 
he attended public schools until he was 20 years of age. 
His first employment was in a flour mill at Sturgis, 
Mich., which occupation he followed for a short time, 
when he built a shingle mill at Edmore, Mich., which 





THE LATE HARVEY W. SWIFT. 


he operated under contract for Whitney & Remick. Liter 
he added a sawmill to his plant under contract with the 
Foster-Blackmar Company and in partnership with J. 0. 
and E. R. Benedict, of Cedar Springs, Mich., he manu- 
factured shingles. Later he built a shingle mill at Rod- 
ney, near Big Rapids, Mich., and shortly after in p:rt- 
nership with O. M. Clark built another shingle mil! at 
that point. Mr. Swift soon disposed of his interest to 
Mr. Clark and went to Bear Lake, Mich., where he built 
and operated a shingle mill for two years. In 1888 he 
bought a half interest in a sawmill at Cheboygan, Mich., 
with his brother, the late L. P. Swift, which was 0j)¢!- 
ated under the firm name Swift Bros. In 1889 he 
went to Baton Rouge, La., and operated the mill of ‘he 
Burton Lumber Company. At the same time he jiad 
under his supervision that company’s plant at Birtville, 
La., and sawed lumber by the thousand, acting as one 
of the firm Swift & Roberts. Mr. Swift gave his atin 
tion alternately to the Louisiana plants and ‘his inter: sts 
at Cheboygan. 

Having cut out at the southern mills, in 1892 Mr. 
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Wtf , i r-in- 7 i s LEMUEL F. MILLER.—A widely known retired lum- 
Swift .0d his brother-in-law, C. B. Shaver, since de a L { ly ky reti 
oe ‘ . ‘ . . . erman of Joplin, Mo., Lemuel F. Miller, 56 years old, J 
— ee Teta — died Aoen 3 of menrrneee _ the stomach. Mr. Miller o} 2 
of the L'resno J id ; ar fresno, was born in Pennsylvania and after attaining his ma- 
Cal., and took a half interest in the property. Mr. Shaver jority went west, opening a lumber yard in Topeka, THE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
vd Harvey and L, P. Swift built a mill at Shaver, forty- Kan. In 1895 he went to Joplin, Mo., where he estab- 
and Harve) Sports , y lished a yard- known as the Miller Lumber Company, r= 
two miles east of Clovis, and constructed a flume for which he conducted up to two years ago, when he sold 
pringing lumber from the mill to yards and planing mill out, because of ill health. He was a member of Elks 


and fsctory at Clovis. 

Duwing this period Mr. Swift returned to Michigan 
to look after the business of Swift Bros. In 1896 L. P. 
Swift disposed of his interest m the firm to O. M. Clark 
and the latter and Harvey W. Swift continued the busi- 
ness iogether until 101. Following the death of L. P. 
Swift in California in January of that year, Harvey 
Swift sold his interest to Mr. Clark and went to Cali- 
fornia in July, assuming charge of the manufacturing 
end of the California enterprise and taking over his 
brother’s interest in the company. In December, 1907, 
following the death of C. B. Shaver, Harvey Swift be- 
came president and general manager of the company, 
whose name was changed to the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Company. This concern has manufactured about 30,- 
000,000 feet of lumber annually at the mill at Shaver 
and has operated at Clovis the company’s storage yards, 
planing mill, box factory and general offices. He resided 
for some time at Portland, Ore., while president of the 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, whose plant at Linn- 
ton, Ore., was under his charge. 

Mr. Swift married in 1884 Miss Minnie K. Roberts 
at Blanchard, Minn. He was vice president of the Hicks- 
Hauptman Navigation Company and was interested in 
the California Pine Box & Lumber Company and the 
California Sugar & White Pine Company. In 1913 he 
sold his large interest in the Fresno Flume & Lumber 
Company and devoted his attention to his fruit growing, 
real estate, shipping and other interests, but kept in 
touch with the lumber business. He was an honorary 
life member of the San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club. He was also president of the Mohawk-Sun- 
nyside Country Club, with club house about six miles 
from Fresno. 

Mr. Swift was loved and admired by all who knew 
him. He was a thirty-second degree Mason, a Shriner 
and Knight Templar. His funeral will take place April 
13. His death will be felt as a personal loss by hosts of 
friends in Michigan, the South and on the Pacific coast, 
both in and outside lumber circles. 

The Last Rites. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

Fresno, Cau., April 14.—High and sincere tribute to 
the memory of the late Harvey W. Swift was paid 
by lumbermen of the Pacific coast when the last services 
were held from his residence in this city Tuesday after- 
noon at 2:30. The funeral was conducted by the Rev. 
Duncan Wallace, a personal friend of many years. At 
the grave the Master Masons’ lodge conducted its ritu- 
alistie services. 

Never before in the history of the city has the loss of 
one of its foremost citizens been so poignantly felt as 
that of Mr. Swift. Not only has he been a prominent 
man in the social life of the city but it has been through 
his commercial interests that Fresno figured so largely 
in the lumber world. Many business houses remained 
closed throughout the day and all civie organizations 
attended the funeral services in a body. Many of his 
business associates and friends of the commercial world 
arrived in Fresno yesterday in time to attend the last 
services. Among them were George X. Wendling, presi- 
dent of the California Pine Box Company; A. H. Farnum, 
lumberman of Longbeach and former partner of the de- 
ceased in his first mill in Michigan; O. M. Clark, of the 
Clark-Wilson Lumber Company, Portland, and former 
associate in Michigan; E. J. James, of San Francisco, 
timber buyer; W. R. Spaulding, lumberman of Visalia. 
and Mrs. W. G, Boggs, of Chicago, a friend of Mr. and 
Mrs. Swift. 

Out of respect to the deceased the Elks’ Club was 
closed for the greater part of the day: In Clovis the 
mill of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Company suspended 
operations throughout the day. 





RAWSON Cc. FULLER.—One of the most prominent 





i 5 lumber operator of Franklin 
ounty, died April 6 at his residence on Village View Hill. 
Mr. Fuller was 80 years old and had retired recently 
‘roin active business. He had been engaged in the lum- 
ber business all his life and built one of the first large 
sivmills_at Wilton. Since his retirement from active 
‘isiness Mr, Fuller became much interested in church and 
_lanthropic work and had recently been elected a dea- 
col. of the Wilton Congregational Church, of which he 
coe had been a member. He had been twice married and 

rvived by his second wife and a daughter by his first 
rriage, Mrs. Lillian Fuller Mandelin, of Attleboro, 


‘BERT MILLER.—A prominent pioneer lumberman 

ay City, Mich., Albert Miller, died last week, fol- 

ng the amputation of a leg. Mr. Miller was born 

Algonac 79 years ago and went to Bay City in 

_Where he became owner of‘a sawmill and was iden- 

with the lumber industry for forty-four years. He 

‘'- an alderman for several years. Three sons, Angus 

postmaster of Bay City, Albert, jr., of Detroit, and 

cs K., of Grand Rapids, and one daughter, Mrs. Ber- 
Sherwood, of Grand Haven, survive him. 





.,.-!|PHALET SMITH.—The man who laid claim to being 
pion woodsawyer of Maine, if not of the world, 
alet Smith, died April 4 at Biddeford, Me., aged 88 

, Although he was an expert woodsman and pro- 
‘t in operating a portable sawmill, the veteran pre- 
d to use an ordinary “‘bucksaw” and an old-fashioned 
iorse and made cutting up firewood a sort of recre- 
. His best record, which it is claimed has never 
beaten, was sawing eight cords of wood by hand 
yaa working day. He was born in Kennebunk- 
», Me., January 24, 1827, the son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
‘h, and spent his early manhood as a mariner. He 
| possessed of remarkable endurance which he ascribed 
%d life in the open, first at sea and later in the Maine 


Aactan 


Lodge. His widow survives him. 





ANSEL W. IVES.—One of the pioneer residents of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., Ansel W. Ives, who was born at Liberty, Pa., 
91 years ago, died April 10. Mr. Ives went to Wisconsin 
about sixty years ago, settling at New London, where he 
lived about eight years. He was first employed in Oshkosh 
in the sawmills of the older companies, such as the 
Conlee Lumber Company, C. M. Paine & Co., and Radford 
Bros. For a time he was engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber at Whittlesey, Wis., the firm name being Ives & 
Hale. About half a century ago he established a grocery 
business in the store now occupied by J. G. Diehl, at the 
corner of Algoma Street, Oshkosh, from which eventually 
grew the F. B. Ives Company, wholesale grocers. He is 
survived by four sons, Ansel B. Ives, of Shreveport, La.; 
F. B., Alfred C. and George B. Ives, and two daughters, 
aa Anna Knapp and Mrs. Myra Kuebler, both of Osh- 
kosh. 





WILLIAM GRANT JAMES.—The sudden death April 9 
of William Grant James, editor of the Boston Budget, is a 
loss to the profession of journalism, in which he was sig- 
nally successful. He was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
forty-seven years ago. His father, George B. James, in 
addition to being a successful lumberman, was interested 
in journalism and founded the Boston Budget, where the 
son received his early training in the journalistic pro- 
fession. Twenty years ago his father retired from active 
managership of the Boston Budget and William Grant 
James assumed charge as editor in chief, developing the 
property to a remarkable degree. He was very success- 
ful in the newspaper business and during his career has 
issued some exceptionally fine special numbers of his pub- 
lication. William Grant James was the first president of 
the Gridiron Club, and was a member of the Boston Press 
Club. He is survived by a widow, a brdther, Robert Kent 
James, a sister, Miss Adelaide James, and his father. 





JOHN W. TRAVIS.—Senior member of the firm of J. W. 
Travis & Son, wholesale lumber dealers, with offices in 
the Michigan Trust Building, Grand Rapids, Mich., died 
April 11 at the home of his son, Philip Travis. Mr. Travis 
was born in Erie, Pa., going to Michigan when a young 
man. He was engaged in the lumber business at Traverse 
City for twenty-five years and was well known all over 
the northern part of the State. For the last few years he 
had been in business in Grand Rapids with his son, 
Charles Travis. Besides Charles and Philip Travis he is 
survived by one daughter, Miss Cora E. Travis, of Grand 
Rapids. He was a member of the Masonic fraternity. 


MRS. J. L. DANTZLER.—The wife of J. Lewis Dantzler, 
Mrs. Dantzler died April 12 at her home in New Orleans 
from burns received through the explosion of an alcohol 
lamp on March 19. Her injuries were recognized as dan- 
gerous from the first, but she made a magnificent fight 
for life and her family and friends did not until the last 
surrender hope of her recovery. Mrs. Dantzler was the 
daughter of the late Judge A. G. Mayers, of Brandon, for 
years one of Mississippi’s best known jurists. She was 
born in Brandon in 1878, and married J. Lewis Dantzler 
twenty-two years ago and made her home on the Mis- 
sissippi coast until about two years ago, when the family 
removed to New Orleans, where Mr. Dantzler is president 
of the Standard Export Company. Besides her husband, 
she leaves two children, Miss Eran Dantzler and Mayers 
Dantzler. The remains were taken to Moss Point, Miss., 
for burial at the old home of the family. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Ortawa, Ont., April 12.—With the prorogation of 
Parliament this week the Canadian lumber trade will 
have the assurance that this year, at least, it will not 
be hampered in its operations by a drastic law proposed for the 
prevention of the pollution of navigable waters. This Dill, 
which was the only legislation other than the tariff, introduced 
this session affecting the lumber trade, fixed heavy penalties 
for the discharge of sawdust, chips, bark etc., into navigable 
streams or streams flowing into them. 

With the coming of spring there has been some quickening 
in the sales of lumber for the building trade. In spite of the 














war there is a fair amount of early building, especia ly in semi- 
agricultural communities where the farmer is beginning to 
As stocks are very low in the factories 


realize on his property. 
it is expected that when the demand comes from them it will 
be pronounced for a period. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

VANCOUVER, B. C., April 10.—The Vancouver Board 
of Trade has received a communication asking for tend- 
ers for 95,400 telephone’ poles, ranging from 18 to 80 


feet in length to be supplied to the postmaster general of 


Great Britain. 


J. Williams Jones, a member of a prominent Liverpool tim- 
ber firm, is on the coast looking into trade matters. He 
placed an order for 500,000 boxes with a mill in Victoria. He 
considers that with the advantageous freight rates as a result 
of the Panama Canal route, British Columbia lumbermen 
should be able to compete in Britain with the Baltic trade. 

The B. C. Manufacturing Company, which operates a plant 
at New Westminster, has been successful in getting Australian 
business, and will ship 40 tons cubic measurement of box 
shooks each month for almost the remainder of the year. It 


is operating day and night. 


The Forest Products Company, Vancouver, has received a 
standing order for 2,000,000 feet of hemlock logs from a 
Hemlock is steadily 
coming into more demand, and is now regarded as an asset 
on a limit whereas a year or two ago it was not taken into 


Puget Sound box manufacturing concern. 


account. 


FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., April 12.—The new pulp mill at 
Bathurst is nearing completion. It is one of the best 
of its kind in the country. This plant is owned by the 
Bathurst ‘Lumber Company, which controls valuable 
timber limits in New Brunswick and Quebec. 

In addition to pulp wood the plant will use up the 
waste from the company’s new sawmills, including 
tops of trees, small trees cut in clearing roads, skids 
and camp logs. Mill waste also will be utilized by new 
methods introduced about a year ago in Sweden, and 
perfected and adapted by this company’s own engineers. 





It is intended eventually to distill the waste of sawdust 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
[e+ {@] 


[PHILADELPHIA 


Number 1 Partition 
Number 2 Partition ; 
244” and 34” Face 


Kiln Dried N.C. Pine 


Solid or Mixed Cars 
Lumber and prices 
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GILL LUMBER CO. 


gi Land Title Building, PHILADELPHIA. 























From IDAHO 
Of the “* Maraschino” Variety 


White Pine 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘‘Maraschino’’ variety; that we 


should tell the trade that No.1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the 
No. 2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 
Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’? 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, exivabetrnix: pa. 








THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine. 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


S. P. Bowers Co. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE BUILDING 


112 N. Broad St., ‘Philadelphia 








Wholesale Dealers in 


LUMBER 


Cross Ties, Piling 
Telegraph Poles. 











| William Whitmer & Sons, ] 


Incorporated 


Franklin Bank Bldg., PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 

W. VA. SPRUCE, WHITE 
PINE AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS. 
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and bark and to produce wood alcohol, acetone, acetate 
of lime and charcoal. 

Conditions continue to be in every way favorable for 
the lumber trade, except that high freights eat up a good 
deal of the increased price obtainable in the British 
market. A schooner was chartered the other day to load 
at Parrsboro for England at 130s. More and more sail- 
ing craft are’ being chartered, because no steamers can 
be got. : 

The provincial legislature handed a jolt to the South 
West Miramichi Boom Company last week. Instead of 
permitting it to increase its rafting tolls and extending 
its charter for twenty years the charter was only con- 
tinued for five years, and in the matter of rates the 
company was put under the supervision of the public 
utilities commission of the province. 

At the annual meeting of the St. John River Log 
Driving Association J. Fraser Gregory, of St. John, was 
reélected president, and Walter Johnson of Fredericton 
secretary and manager. The other directors are: A. H. 
Fitz, of Randolph, and F. C, Beatteay, of St. John, and 
Archibald Fraser and J. A. Morrison of Fredericton. 
The company will drive their own logs again this year. 
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Idaho White Pine 


has stood the test by the Eastern Factory and yard 
trade, but ours has done even better than that—it 
has gained the approval of those buyers who de- 
mand and insist on high grade quality. We want 


you to know it as we knowit. Try a car. 


Also Western Pine and Larch. 
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The Polleys Lumber Company 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





EXPORTS FROM BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Considerable Movement of Lumber-Carrying Craft 
from That Province Reported for March. 


VaANcouvER, B. C., April 10.—Exports of lumber and 
timber products from British Columbia for March were: 





From B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company per steamer 
El Lobo to Lobitos, Peru, 54,334 feet rough fir lumber; per 
steamer Oanfa to Kobe, 88,238 feet rough fir lumber; per 
steamer Tacoma Maru to Yokohama, 71,863 feet fir lumber: 
per tug Haro to Anacortes, 350.729 feet cedar logs: per 
steamer Wyandotte to Melbourne, 100,920 feet fir lumber. 

From British Canadian Lumber Company per steamer 
Plunger to Morrison Mill Company, Blaine, 339,566 feet of 
fir, spruce and hemlock logs. 

From Vancouver Lumber Company per steamer Crown 
of Seville to London, 301,630 feet rough fir lumber; per 
steamer Astyanagr to Great Britain, 100,321 feet of fir lumber. 

From John K. O’Brien per tug Peerless to Siemons Lumber 
Company, Bellingham, Wash., 600,000 feet cedar logs ; per tug 
Etta White to Anacortes, 528,579,fect cedar logs. 

From Federal Lumber Company per steamer Tallac to San 
Pedro, Cal., 700 (23,000 lineal feet) cedar piling and 2,492 
(93,875 lineal feet) cedar poles; per steamer Tallac, 210,000 
feet fir lumber and 7,273 bundles shingles. 

From Robert Dollar Company per steamer Bessie Dollar to 
New London, Conn., 2,400,000 perfection shingles and 625,000 
clears. 

From J. M. Dempsey, per tug Faultless to United States, 
500,000 feet of hemlock and 500,000 feet of larch. 

From Robert L. Morse, per tug Haro to Anacortes, 322,059 
feet of fir logs and 450,159 feet of cedar logs. 

From Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Che- 
mainus, per steamer Wyandotte to Melbourne, 500,000 lath. 

From B. C. Manufacturing Company (Ltd.), per steamer 
Wyandotte to Sydney, 4,800 bundles shooks; per steamer 
Makura to Sydney, 3,600 bundles shooks, 

From Canadian Western Lumber Company, per steamer 
Wyandotte, to Auckland, sixty-five crates fir doors. 

From Anderson & Miskin, per steamer Makura to Suva, 975 
bundles shooks. 

From Dodwell & Co., per steamer Muakura to Suva, 2,810 
bundles shooks. 

From T. Yoshida, per steamer Seattle Maru to Kobe, 2,961 
feet of shingle bolts. 

From James Wood, per steamer Astyanax to Glasgow, 58,725 
feet rough spruce lumber and 40,439 feet rough fir lumber. 

From B. C. Sulphite Fibre Company, per Panama Maru to 
Kobe, 700 bales chemical wood pulp, 224.000 pounds; per 
Panama Maru to Moji, 1,050 bales, 336,000 pounds; per 
steamer Pangan to C. B. & P. Co., Antioch, Cal., via San 
Francisco, 312 bales, 100,000 pounds: per steamer Indo Maru 
to Kobe, 4,200 bales, 1,344,000 pounds ; per steamer Monteagle 
to Kobe, 2,100 bales, 672.000 pounds; per steamer Monteagle 
to Yokohama, 1,272 bales, 407,000 pounds; per steamer 
Seattle Maru to Kobe, 1,400 bales, 448.000 pounds: per 
steamer Seattle Maru to Yokohama, 1,750 bales, 560,000 
pounds; per steamer Morning Star to C. B. & P. Co., Antioch, 
via Seattle and San Francisco, 316 bales, 100,000 pounds. 

From Cameron Lumber Company, Victoria, per steamer 
Bessie Dollar to Toronto, via New London, Conn., 4,570,972 
feet fir lumber. 

From Brunette Sawmills, New Westminster, per schooner 
Albert Meyer to Sydney, Australia, 750,000 feet fir lumber. 

From Cameron Lumber Company, Genoa Bay, Vancouver 
Island, per steamer Atlantic, 2,500,000 feet lumber, for eastern 
American ports. 





REVIVAL IN VESSEL CHARTERING. 


San Francisco, Cau., April 10.—Demand for tonnage 
for the shipment of lumber and other Pacifie coast prod- 
ucts to the Atlantic coast has caused a revival of activ- 
ity in the steam schooners owned here and vessels which 
for a year or more have been tied up in San Francisco 
Bay are being put into commission. Twenty-seven steam 
schooners and other lumber carriers which have been 
lying idle at this port are being overhauled and some 
have already put to sea. 

The steam schooner Alvarado owned by Swayne Hoyt 
& Co. and the St. Helens of E. J. Dodge & Co.’s fleet 
have been chartered by Charles R. McCormick & Co. and 
have been sent to St. Helens, Ore., to load lumber for 
New York. The steamer Falcon and the Charles Nel- 
son, which was recently converted into a barge, have 
been chartered by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills to 
load lumber at the mill at Bellingham, Wash., for the 
Atlantic coast. The same concern recently dispatched 
the power schooner Archer to New York with lumber. 
The steamer Rosalie Mahony owned by Olson & Mahony, 
this city, left on April 6 for Guaymas and East Coast 
ports. Rates are low at present but steam schooner own- 
ers expect an advance soon owing to the increased de- 
mand for lumber tonnage. 





BALTIMORE HAS CAUSE TO REJOICE. 


BaLTiImMorE, Mp., April 12.—The statement of exports 
for March shows further improvement in the situation 
at least so far as narrowing the gap between the for- 
wardings last month and the corresponding period of 1914 
is concerned. To be sure, March, 1914, can hardly be 
regarded as normal for the reason that the heavy ex- 
ports in 1913 had caused more or less congestion at 
nearly all of the foreign centers and had brought on 
such a depression in prices as to check the shipments. 
The movement, therefore, was hardly up to the aver- 
age and a comparison with last month becomes more 
favorable for the current year than it would be but for 
the conditions that served to lessen the demand in the 
early part of 1914. 

At the same time the fact remains that in March, 
1914, all of the foreign ports were open, with the move- 
ment practically unrestricted, while at the present time 
a number of the most important points for American 
lumber and logs are closed, while the movement to 


others is affected by the scarcity of tonnage, bu’ even 
more by the heavy offerings of other freight, wh\h do 


not permit lumber to get a fair chance. That the value 
of the exports for last month should have gone \ip to 


slightly more than two-thirds of that for March, 1914, 
is consequently very gratifying and affords all the more 
satisfaction because it indicates that the gains mac» wil] 
continue, so that there may be no difference at sl be. 
fore long. The comparative statement of exports is as 
follows: 
1915 1914 
Quantity, Quantity, 
Feet. Value. Feet 


Logs, hickory ........ . $4,000 $ 2,900 174,000 § 5,975 



























Logs, walnut .. - 10,000 500 218,000 12,940 
Logs, oak ... ah Ryclaere “os 8,000 350 
Logs, all other. eae 128,000 5,388 
Lumber, gum. eee  _UESD:  cguses  —acace 
Lumber, oak... 1,147,000 7,156 
Lumber, short leaf ¢ 48,000 11,071 
Lumber, poplar....... 92,000 4,667 
Lumber, spruce..... 50,000 1,875 
Lumber, pitch pine. Seni 36,000 1,910 
Lumber, all others. 7,650 508,000 21,100 
Uh, ae 1,400 1,728 
a rer ayees 380 
All other kinds of lumber. 14,570 ates yous 7,440 
li ol er ; ee 2,228 
CE elcome an Neges epee. “awads 50 
All other manufactures 

Me es eanerweknkawe® sacs | i rr 33,949 

MUTI osc is wis G05 00:9 916.5 $102,146 $148,207 





WOULD INCREASE FOREIGN SALES. 


Southern Pine Association Adopts Measures to Push 
the Wood’s Consumption Abroad. 


New Or.Eans, La., April 12.—The Southern Pine As- 
sociation’s export committee hel a meeting here Sat- 
urday before last with the following present: Chairman 
P. A. Rogers, of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel; F. 
W. Pettibone, of the Champion Lumber Company, Orvis- 
burg, Miss., and G. A. Townsend, of the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, Bogalusa. After a canvass of the 
export situation the committee decided upon the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

That yellow pine exporters and export manufacturers sell 
through agents who do not handle competitive woods, in 
order that their attention and selling energies may be concen- 
trated upon yellow pine. 

That export sales be made upon standard uniform contracts 
which shali include the terms of sale. 

That manufacturers and exporters urge their foreign agents 
to keep in closest possible touch with new building projects 
and construction, to make sure that yellow pine is not dis- 
criminated against in favor of competitive foreign woods. 

The committee concluded further that efforts should 
be made to persuade European buyers and consumers to 
substitute low grade yellow pine for the uses in which 
Baltic and White Sea woods were formerly employed; 
this campaign to be undertaken by representative of 
American mills in personal touch with foreign buyers. 





CHARTERING AT SEATTLE. 

SEATTLE, WasH., April 10.—Word was received in 
Seattle this week that the steamship Glenroy of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company which sailed from 
Puget Sound February 4, for the Orient and United 
Kingdom, and which carried 205,000 feet of lumber and 
freight went ashore off Singapore and was _ leakin 
badly. 

The Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company shipped 
a cargo of 1,500,009 feet of lumber to the United King- 
dom this week. ‘Another vessel is loading at this com- 
pany’s mills at Port Angeles and will take 1,500,000 
feet for the United Kingdom. Two Hind, Rolph & Co. 
Iumber carriers Jeft the Sound this week for Australia, 
the schooner Schome carrying 750,000 feet and _ the 
schooner Camano taking 900,000 feet. The Blue Funnel 
liner Astyanax left Puget Sound for England via the 
Panama Canal with 2,000,000 feet of lumber, 500 tons 
of box shooks and other freight. 


aA aA 


AN IMPORTANT MANUFACTURING AND 
EXPORT POINT. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 12.—The importance of 
Jacksonville as a manufacturing as well as a distribut- 
ing point for export products was further attested when 
the schooner Lane, of the Cummer fleet, cleared this 
week for San Juan with the final shipment of an order 
for 500,000 orange and pineapple boxes for the Porto 
Rican Exchange of San Juan. This is the sixth schooner 
to leave the Cummer docks for Porto Rican ports since 
last July, and in addition to the orange and pineapple 
erates, each schooner carried a large stock of pine and 
cypress. On this final trip the big four-masted schooner 
earried 125,000 fruit boxes and 300,000 feet of lumber. 


—_—_ 


ACTIVITY IN SHIPPING NOTED. 

MosiLE, AuA., April 12.—The report of the harior- 
master for March shows that matters are looking uj) in 
the shipping trades, fifty-nine vessels having ent: red 
Mobile during that month, a considerable increase «vet 
February. 

Captain J. G. Murphy, of this port, has purehsed 
the American schooner Henry Crosby from its owt, 
Capt. 8. S. Heagan, and shortly afterward charter: ! it 
to the McIntyre Lumber & Export Company to ©:"'y 
lumber to Santiago, Cuba, at $850 a thousand fee! 

The American barkentine St. Paul left this port \st 
week for Gulfport, Miss., where it will load yellow | ie 
for the River Plate. Z 

The American schooner Henry J. Smith, with a c: °g° 
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of yellow pine sawn timber left last week for Garston, 


Ano laid ‘ 
ee American schooner Clara C. Scott sailed last week 


with 2 cargo of lumber for Santiago, Cuba. 





THE HIGH COST OF SHIPPING. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 12.—How ocean freights 
jumped was forcibly illustrated last week when 
ooner John Twohy was chartered to carry a cargo 

The charter was 
civen by A. D. Cummins & Co., the agents, and it is 
understood that the schooner was chartered by New 
York lumbermen and that the lumber will be shipped 
to this port by rail for loading. No statement has been 
made, but it is reported that the rate of freight is 
&18 a thousand feet. Some shipping men say that the 
price of the charter is close to the value of the vessel. 


have 
the seh 





IMPROVEMENT IN EXPORT FACILITIES 
EXPECTED. 

Ovrawa, Ont., April 12.—Shippers of export lumber 
expect improvement in transport facilities as the result 
of an announcement in Parliament that arrangements 
have been made with the British Government looking 
toward the release of vessels commandeered from the 
main lines by the Admiralty and the chartering of ves- 
sels from other than the main lines to take their places. 
It was also announced that considerable of the tonnage 
of the great lakes would be chartered to convey freight 
across the Atlantic. 





EXPORTS FROM GALVESTON AND SUBPORTS. 

Houston, Tex., April 12.—Export and coastwise lum- 
ber shipments from the port of Galveston, and the sub- 
ports of Houston, Port Bolivar and Texas City, for last 
week, as shown by the manifests filed with the customs 
officials, were as follows: 
$9.5 

New York: 
not specified. 

New York: Per Ss El Mundo—4,600 pieces lumber, value 
not specified. 

New York: 
not specified. 

Kingston, Jamaica, and Santiago and Gibara, Cuba: Per 
Ss Athos—For Kingston: 22,478 pieces rough and dressed 
lumber, value $3,889. For Santiago: 33,803 pieces rough 
and dressed lumber, value $4,817. For Gibara : 27,097 
pieces rough and dressed lumber, value $3,759. 

Liverpool, via Newport News: Per Ss Naperian—3,791 
pieces staves, value $1,350. 

New York, Per Ss El Sud—9,000 pieces lumber, value not 
specified. 

New York, via Key West: Per Ss San Jacinto—955 pieces 
lumber, value not specified. 

Tampico and Vera Cruz: Per Ss City of Tampico—For 
Tampico: 6,799 pieces pine lumber, value $954. 


Tampico: Per Ss Stavangeren—16,507 pieces ties, value 
908 


Per Ss El Valle—-2,500 pieces lumber, value 


Per Ss Colorado—2,465 pieces lumber, value 





WHO SHALL TAKE WAR RISK ? 


National Lumber Exporters’ Association Urges That 
Consignee Must Assume It. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 13.—The question of who shall 
pay the war risk insurance, the shipper or the foreign 
buyer, which has been before the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association since last summer, has taken the 
form of a communication submitted to the foreign 
buyers in the United Kingdom through Frank Tiffany, 
the London representative, in the shape of a communi- 
cation to one of the trade publications there. The latter, 
which bears the date of March 15, and which has just 
made its appearance, is as follows: 


At the outbreak of the war the brokers in London and Liver- 
pool cabled my association as follows: 

Owing to existing conditions we, the undersigned, have 
decided to only accept drafts for lumber shipments against 
ocean bills of lading with English or American marine 
policy including war risk attached. Please advise your 
tiembers accordingly and inform lumber trade papers. 

The board of managers considered this at their meeting in 
Auslist, and the signers of the London cablegram were advised 
© the effect that the contents of the cable had been trans- 
ted to our membership, and “it is deemed advisable to call 
attention to. the fact that the demand which you make 
‘uw cable, that ocean bills of lading and war risk insurance 
pplied on all shipments, would not legally apply on con- 
shipments where there is no stipulation to this effect in 
ontract. However, it is to be presumed that our shippers 
‘upply war risk insurance, when requested, at the expense 
‘« broker or buyer. Such expense, as you are no doubt 
', the shippers could not properly be asked to assume.” 
© question was further considered at the annual meeting 
’N. L. BE. A. at Memphis, when the members passed the 
ving resolutions: 
‘VUEREAS, The National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
‘| under consideration the circular letter adopted by the 
ndon and Liverpool timber brokers and issued by their 
ective associations, regarding through bills of lading 
| interior points to foreign destination ; and, 
VITEREAS, The export trade depends upon the condition 
‘ansportation as one of the most important accessories 
ic satisfactory.result in their business ; therefore, be it 
‘csolred, That we view with regret the action of the 
associations, and, inasmuch as the United States 
ts lave declared the through bill o* lading a nego- 

* document, this association can not agree to or be 

rned by the aforementioned circular letter, as the con- 
‘n would result in a restriction of trade, and create an 
verse view of the validity of through bills of lading. 
‘ther resolution passed by the N. L. E. A. at the same 
he reads as follows: 
olved, That it is the opinion of the National Lumber 
z ‘ters’ Association in annual convention assembled at 
nhis, January 21 and 22, 1915, that on shipments made 
ste. i. f. contracts consummated prior to the outbreak 

« war there is absolutely no moral or legal obligation on 

art of the shipper to pay war risk insurance premiums: 

such premiums are, and,can only be, for the account of 
, ..uyers or brokers; that’ this also applies on shipments 
‘ns® the so-called London “qualified” ¢, i, f, sales. 


t 
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GAIN IN EXPORTS REGISTERED. 


March Business from New Orleans, However, Was Not 
Up to Normal. 


New Or.EANS, La., April 12.—Following is the sum- 
mary of lumber and forest products exported from New 
Orleans during March, as compiled from the customhouse 
records: 


Boards, deals and plank Feet. Value. 
CROFGER 6.5. 6:6 20:55.0-00 60s 118,000 $ 4,991 
CRN 026 ard Bie tard: wha, 5 sob NS so Aievbse- axed 248,000 8,020 
OE ee 409,000 19,293 
PANGS: | sibioaencsrve so sderdences cee Cer 
er eer ee 592,000 25,388 
$120,654 
Logs and round timbers......... 823,000 $32,862 
Sawed pine timber... .......2.ccscces 380,000 11,191 
44,053 
Ratlroad ties, NO. DCe...6 iis eles 28,010 $17,408 
PEPIN Gs. 9 ovo 5 26:9 she toe RGR Bs aw IG SA 69,000 14 
Ye re rae 427,110 59,777 
RR NI oa Carer a ike wedi Sb ae ew ard oe 201,408 45,064 
FECGGINEE, VEIUG 6 cceicccicceccwscnes 2,163 
Manufactures, value.............. 57,601 
AY OCHGY,, VORUCs 6. viva cincctvase ces 11,401 
- 193,562 
RIND oC dik Beige hae b See nye RE Re ee ewe Rw wees $358,269 


Compared with the February total—$284,545—March 
registers a decided gain, but is very far below normal, 
the March, 1914, movement having been valued at $1,546,- 
920. Of the pine shipped through New Orleans last 
month, Panama was the largest single taker, with 403,000 
feet. Honduras took 338,000, France 329,000, England 
238,000, and Mexico 186,000. Two South American 
countries, Brazil and Ecuador, took 681,000 and 369,000, 
respectively. England led in oak shipments, taking 
302,000, while Portugal got 64,000, Sweden 22,000, and 
Ireland 16,000. Ireland got 350,000 feet of sawed pine 
timber. England and Ireland together took 237,000 feet 
of gum, while Norway took 11,000 feet. Portugal headed 
the stave list, with 84,000 pieces; England and Italy got 
44,000 apiece, while Spain and Ireland got 25,000 between 
them. Honduras and England took the railroad ties. 
Cuba got 319,000 shooks, Mexico 80,000, and Panama 
17,000. The cypress moved was distributed to England, 
Guatemala, Honduras and Panama. 


From present indications, the April movement may 
register a gain over March, but it will be comparatively 
small. The Great Southern Lumber Company is to load 
another cargo of Rio deals and the parcel shipments to 
Europe are continued. A good deal of stock seems to be 
moving out of other Gulf ports for Europe, via sailing 
vessels. But present demand from that quarter rules 
light, with high ocean and insurance rates helping to 
restrict the business. South American demand appar- 
ently improves gradually. 





OUTGO FROM SAINT JOHN. 


Saint JOHN, N. B., April 12.—The exports of lumber 
from St. John to the United States for the quarter 
ended March 31 were as follows: 


5) 
Shingles ........ 


Long lumber.....$ 15,207.46 
Wood pulp....... 134,863.83 
Pine boards...... 8,435.77 

The value is much smaller than that for the correspond- 
ing period in 1914, and the present condition and future 
outlook for trade in that quarter are reported to be 
satisfactory. . ; 


46,240.80 
1,637.38 





FRANCE WANTS 500,000,000 FEET. 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 10.—Intense interest was taken 
here this week in the announcement that the French gov- 
ernment is in the market for 500,000,000 feet of lumber. 
E. G. Crawford, vice president of the Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional Bank, received the information here and made it 
public today. He believes that large as this business is 
it is only the beginning of a stream of business that 
will be started in the near future. The opinion, too, 
among many local lumbermen is that as soon as the 
European war is over a tremendous amount of lumber 
will be needed over there and orders. placed without much 
delay. 


eye 


t will soon be a question of ships not of markets,’’ 
said Mr. Crawford. ‘‘Even now the shortage of vessels 
is beginning to be felt. I know of one Columbia River 
lumber manufacturer who has been trying desperately to 
secure bottoms for carrying his product to the Atlantic 
seaboard, where he is positive a steady market exists 
for fir.’’ 

While there is a shortage of carriers now, it is be- 
lieved that bottoms will become available at lower rates 
as soon as the war is over, for cessation of hostilities will 
release hundreds of German vessels interned in foreign 
ports and many freighters that are now being used by 
the various governments in conducting their respective 
campaigns. 


e—ornrrrrrrereyrev—~—r—wrVv— 


SILO BUILDING AND SILAGE FEEDING FACTS. 


‘‘The Story of the World’s Best Silo’’ is the title 
of a new booklet issued by the Tung-Lok Silo Com- 
pany, 1209 Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. But the 
booklet is more than its title suggests. It not only 
emphasizes the fact that wood is the best silo material 
ang tells the many advantages of the ‘‘Tung-Lok’’ 
wood silo, but it gives in a very interesting form much 
valuable information about the cost of growing silage, 
the cost of filling silos and the profit in feeding silage. 
For example it is shown that corn-silage ready to feed 
costs only $1.95 a ton but is worth $6, and this after 
all items of cost, interest and depreciation are included. 
—[Advertisement. ] 
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if In Stocks of: 
Portland Lumber Co. 
Peninsula Lumber Co. 
(Except Salt Lake Territory) 
Coast Range Lumber Co. | 


Clark & Wilson Lbr. Co. 
(Except Salt Lake Territory) 


Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. 
Send Your Inquiries to 
Douglas Fir Lumber Co. 
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Ferry- Baker Lumber Co. 


products bear the name 
of their maker— 
hence are easily 
identified. 












Try We 
us on are 
5) Be ship- 
your Bees RA oie 
rush | aoa ; ay stock 
orders FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. orders 
any : ; + . within 
time. Protect yourself and customers 48 


against inferior substitutes by 
handling 


“Electric Brand” 


Vertical Grain Fir Flooring, 
Fir Lumber, Cedar Siding & Shingles 


Straight or mixed cars 
on short notice. 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 1029 Lember Exch., Minneapolis 












JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 
Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster . 


Means Quality in 





SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 
Established 1891 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 


SEATTLE. 








Fir Silo Staves 


Handling Silos will Pay You 
if Your Staves are 


Exactly Right 


Otherwise it is a nuisance. 

Experience has shown us the way. 

Order well in advance if you want 
seasoned stock. 


J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, CHICAGO, MINNEAPOLIS, OMAHA 











Ne 
s Atlas Lumber Company = 
z SEATTLE, WASH. z 
= Manufacturers = 
= Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding = 
= AND = 
2 RED CEDAR SHINGLES z 
TM nn nn 





|| Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 














MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. D, 











ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of. practical 
qdestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, II], 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’ : 





TWO-CYLINDER DETACHABLE ROW BOAT 
MOTOR. 


A comparatively recent adaptation of the gas engine 
to modern requirements is exemplified in the ‘‘ Koban’’ 
detachable row boat motor shown in the accompanying 
illustration. While 
this invention is 
comparatively recent, 
it has been shown to 
be more than a pass- 
ing fad, for it fills a 
place in fishing and 
hunting as well as in 
freighting that hith- 
erto has been unoc- 
eupied. All that is 
needed is to clamp 
the motor to the 
stern of the boat 
when starting on a 
fishing and hunting 
trip or when it is de- 
sired to do freighting 
or towing. 

The motor is a 2- 
cylinder and its ma- 
ker, the Koban Man- 
ufacturing Company, 
241 South Water 
Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., declares that it 
is thoroughly relia- 
ble in all respects, 
transporting freight 
; as well as passengers. 
It will readily handle loads weighing several tons even 
when heavy flat-bottom boats are used. The ease with 
which the motor can be attached to any boat and its low 
cost of operation have brought about its regular use in 
both freighting and passenger service in many places. 

Special advantages claimed for the ‘‘Koban’’ are that, 
owing to its 2-eylinder construction, vibration is entirely 
removed, the motor does not shake the boat, open up its 
seams or cause discomfort to occupants through jolting 
or shaking; at the same time greater power and greater 
speed are secured than with a single cylinder motor. The 
motor, being equipped with scientifically designed rud- 
der, is always under perfect control. The company em- 
phasizes especially simplicity of construction, which re- 
duces likelihood of difficulty in operation owing to the 
inexperience of the persons using the motor. 








“KOBAN” ROW BOAT MOTOR. 





ATTRACTIVE SAW EXHIBIT AT SAN FRANCISCO 
EXPOSITION. 


In the accompanying illustration is shown one of the 
two wall panels of the exhibit of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Company, Fitchburg, Mass., at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. On these panels are 
shown the various kinds of small saws, cross cut saws, 
circular saws, band and gang saws manufactured by 
that company. In addition the display includes an in- 
teresting exhibit of various steps in the process of mak- 
ing crucible steel. This exhibit is represented by six 
crucibles in different stages of melting, each crucible 
having been cut with a cross section of opening so that 
the contents can be examined. Above the crucibles is 
an exhibit of saw plates in various stages of manufac- 
ture. Large illuminated oil paintings on glass show the 
company’s factories and its saw steel mill. 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated ‘‘advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912, 


ADDITION TO SOUTHERN LOCOMOTIVE anp 
MACHINE PLANT. 


A new red brick building, the seventh to be crecteq 
during the last twelve years, has been added to the 
plant of the Kilby Locomotive & Machine Works, of 
Anniston, Ala. The company’s plant now occupies 
five acres of space and its facilities for the manufac. 
ture of railway equipment have been brought to 
high state of efficiency. In 1889 the Kilby Locomo. 
tive Works saw its origin in a little uptown building 
owned and operated by Thomas Kilby and Whitfield 
Clark as a repair shop for locomotives under the name 
of Clark & Kilby. The business has steadily expanded 
and building after building has been erected and 




















LOGGING CAR MADE BY KILBY LOCOMOTIVE & 
MACHINE WORKS. 


the equipment improved and the capacity enlarged as 
the business of the company has expanded. With 
altered conditions the character of the business has 
undergone corresponding changes. The concern now 
carries on an extensive business in the manufacture 
of logging cars which embody numerous distinctive 
features. The car business has grown until it is a 
leading feature, Kilby logging cars being in use ex- 
tensively throughout the lumber industry. One lun- 
ber manufacturing concern recently bought 100 of 
these cars and is at the present time figuring on the 
second hundred. Besides manufacturing logging cars 
the Kilby concern makes cane cars, mining cars, cat 
wheels and axles. 





CAUSES OF LUMBER PLANT FIRES. 


Each number of the bulletin issued by the Lumber- 
men’s Underwriting Alliance, of Kansas City, Mo., isa 
valuable contribution to the literature of fire prevention, 
with special reference, of course, to conditions that pre- 
vail in lumber manufacturing plants. Bulletin No. 79, 
just published, lists fires in lumber plants that occurred 
in February and March, thirty-one in number. The Alli- 
ance in commenting on these fires notes that while they 
are numerous the losses were comparatively light; the 
largest being $100,000 in each of two cases, that of the 
Weed Lumber Company and that of the Atlantic Coast 
Lumber Corporation. The Weed fire was of incendiary 
origin, and the watchman of the Atlantic Coast plant 
claimed the fire at that plant started in a box car on the 
Belt Line railroad. One fire was caused by lightning 
and one by the explosion of a watchman’s lantern. Others 
were due to various causes and were in a measure at least 
preventable. 

The bulletin calls attention to the fact that a new 
hazard is introduced by the nesting of birds during the 
spring season. Some managers claim that washing the 
nests out with hose streams is the most effective method 
of discouraging sparrows and other birds that build their 
nests in and about buildings. In all cases where it 1s 
possible to have it so the construction should be such as 
to leave no place for nesting. 

The fire at the West Lumber Company, of Houston, 
Tex., which caused the loss of only the roofs of the kilns 
and a few thousand feet of lumber, was kept within nar 
row limits by efi 
cient fire fighting. 
The company had re- 
cently added to and 
improved its supply 
of hose and to the 
new hose Secretary 
Granbury of the 
company attributed 
the saving of the 











LEFT WALL PANEL OF THE SIMONDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY'S EXHIBIT 
PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION. 





plant. The bulletin 
warns lumber col: 
cerns to inspect the 
roofs of their plants 
in order that any 
extra hazard due t0 
defects may he dis: 
covered and re 
moved. 

One fire in 2 com: 
missary store 3 
thought to have beet 
eaused by rats. It 
appears that manu 
facturers of matches 
sometimes dip the 
heads of matches 
paraffine to protect 
the phosphorus. This 
parafiine attracts the 
rats, who carry them 
away into partitions 
or other dark places 
to gnaw them at 
leisure. Rats also 
sometimes injure the 
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fire fighting apparatus itself, especially the hose, and 
jumbermen are warned to protect their equipment from 


these rodents. 5 

‘As several of the fires recorded during February and 
March were caused by hot boxes, the bulletin empha- 
sizes the importance of watching the friction points. 
There were several -belt fires also and the losses from 
this cause give rise to the query, ‘‘How often do you 


elean the belt wells?’’ Dust or grease in the wheel pits 
often causes damage to belts and the importance of fre- 
quent cleanings at this point seems to be underestimated. 
Numerous eases of serious damage or total destruction 


of good belts are reported, the cause being sparks flying 
into the inflammable deposits in the pits. 

Hose and other fire fighting equipment that may remain 
in the houses unused for months or even years are not 
likely to be in good condition for efficient service when 
urgently needed. Therefore, it is suggested that hose 
houses be cleaned and the hose tested and overhauled 
so that it will not fail at a critical time. The importance 
of enforcing no-smoking rules is urged upon millmen and 
it is suggested that employees who persist in violating 
these rules be let out; for if they defy precautions in 
one case they are likely to do so in others. 





FROM :THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Yard Business Is Better—Railroad Needs $250,000 
Worth of Snowshed Timber—Cedar Siding Firm and 
Scarce. 

SzartLE, WasuH., April 10.—There are some features 
of the lumber trade in the Pacific Northwest that cause 
millmen to feel more optimistic than they have for sev- 
eral weeks. Cutting orders are not as plentiful as the 
manufacturers would desire; still some are being placed 
and the mills continue to operate and others have opened 
after being closed for several months. Then, too, the yard 
business in the last two weeks has increased considerably over 
the previous two weeks. . 

The Great Northern will soon be in the market for about 
1,000,000 feet of timber with which to construct snowsheds in 
the Cascades between Tye and Embryo. ‘The contract for this 
work calls for an expenditure of about $250,000 and it prob- 
ably will be the largest single improvement the Great Northern 
will make this summer in He West. ; 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad let a contract 
this week for the construction of twelve miles of logging road 
from Goshen, on the main line of the Bellingham & Northern, 
to Welcome to cost more than $350,000. The line will tap a 
rich timber belt, some of which will be logged by George W. 
Loggie, of the Whatcom Falls Mill Company, of Bellingham, 
and Pat McCoy, Seattle logger. There is about 6,000,000,000 
feet of Douglas fir and red cedar tributary to the proposed 
line. It is expected the road will be completed by October 1. 

George S. Dearborn, president of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Company, was in Seattie this week from New York 
and with other officers of the company looked over the field 
here for lumber shipments for the Atlantic coast. This com- 
pany has placed an order for two steamers especially built for 
the lumber-carrying trade. These will be fitted with the most 
modern gear for handling lumber quickly. 

The mills at Big Lake, Wash., of the Day Lumber Company, 
of Seattle, have resumed operation and are cutting to capacity. 
This plant has been closed for several months owing to the 
lack of orders and because of considerable stock on hand. 
Now it is believed the market justifies a resumption and as 
stocks are low and badly broken and some orders are arriving 
it is believed the plant will have work for a considerable 
period. C. C. Bronson, of the company, said cutting orders 
continue to be scarce, but there is some increase in yard 
business. He also said cedar siding is very firm and there is. 
little of this to be had at the present time. During the close 
down of the Big Lake plant_a large new shingle mill equipped 
with ten upright and a hand machine, with a capacity of over 
300,000 feet a day, has been constructed and put in operation. 
The Day Lumber Company’s logging operations are now 
extending into a belt of timber running largely to cedar, 
making it necessary to produce more shingles and cedar lumber. 

S. L. Johnson, of the Washington Fir & Cedar Products Com- 
pany, in speaking of the lumber situation said the last two 
weeks have been considerably better than the previous two 
weeks for rail orders. He said the yard business is improving 
but cutting orders are scarce at the prices his company 
demands. Several cutting orders have been placed recently, 
but at lower quotations than he is willing to give. He expects 
business will continue to improve because of the better weather 
and more settled conditions throughout the middle West. 

_A. K. Arkley, well known in Seattle and Tacoma lumber 
circles and who for the last year has been running the Howell- 
Hill shingle plant in Tacoma, will go to North Bend, Ore., on 
Coos Bay, next week, to take the position as superintendent of 
the two sawmills and shingle mill of the Simpson Lumber 
Company at that place. Mr. Arkley has had years of experi- 
sig in lumber manufacturing and selling in western Washing- 

on. 

M. P. Gale, of Saginaw, Mich., who is interested in lumbering 
at Green Bay, Wis., visited Seattle this week. He was re- 
turning from the San Francisco exposition and while in 
Seattle visited with C. C. Bronson, of the Day Lumber Com- 
pany, who used to work for him at Big Rapids, Mich., years 
ago. He also renewed his acquaintance of many years’ 
Standing with C. D. and Fred Stimson, of the Stimson Mill 
aneny, Seattle, who also came from the same locality in 
Michigan, 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


_Tacoma, Wasu., April 12.—The Dempsey Lumber 
Company, which resumed operation a few weeks ago after 
a several months’ shutdown, in the course of which a new 
Tesiw was installed and other improvements made in the 
plant, is finding the lumber market disposed to show lit- 
tle improvement, according to Neal Dempsey. 

‘he Tacoma Fir Door Company is well supplied with 
door orders just now, according to President John Snyder, 
said the door men have raised their price a point. “One 

‘ge order for the United Kingdom has been distributed 
y. We got what of it we could handle.” 

W ans for establishing the red cedar shingle branch of the 
“\< > Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are proceed- 
ing satisfactorily following the a organization 
Mecting of shingle men held in Seattle and the trustees’ 
hiwelings since, according to Secretary Thorpe Babcock, of the 
West Coast association. 

le McKenna Lumber Company is running its mill at 
enna to part capacity and finding the market hanging 
about as it has been for some time. 
me signs of improvement in the demand for lumber 
Deing noted, according to O. B. Frederickson, of the 
i End Lumber Company. 
nov, Volume of lumber moving eastward by rail is about 
ae ial, according to H. B. Barling, vic? president of the 
a as = & St. Paul, who is just back from an 

















ide 
E. Wilson, of the Walville Lumber Company, has been 


ed Secretary of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency, of 
tralia, sueceeding the late D. F. Davies. 












ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 
. -LLINGHAM, WasH., April 10.—The McCoy-Loggie 
> ‘oer Company is opening a logging camp at Loggie’s 
7 ur, on the Northern Pacific Railway, near Sedro 
‘Colley, and expects to be shipping logs before the end 
1 April or by May 1. The new camp will cut from 





150,000 to 200,000 feet of logs a day. The cedar will be 
cut into lumber and shingles by the Whatcom Falls Mill 
Company and the fir logs will be marketed. The What- 
com company is now daily eutting 550,000 shingles and 
125,000 feet of red cedar lumber. For the latter there 
is a considerable demand, but the prices are declared by 
a member of the company to be unsatisfactory. At pres- 
ent no fir is being cut by its mills. 

This is the busy season for companies furnishing piles 
for fish traps and wharves. The cutting and shipping of 
piles begins about March 1 and continues for four months. 
The biggest local shipper of piles, the Nestos Timber Com- 
pany, has orders for from 10,000 to 12,000, most of which 
will average 100 feet in length, and it has two camps, one at 
Alger and the other on the Skagit River. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Company has received an order 
for 3,000,000 feet of timbers for the United Kingdom. This 
is one of the largest cargo orders that has been received 
here for months. 

The ship Indiana is loading 100,000 box shooks at the 
Morrison Mill Company’s docks for Alaska and the ship Star 
of Lapland is due there April 10 or 11 to load shooks for the 
far north also. The Jndiana will shift from the Morrison 
mill to the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills to receive 500,000 
feet of lumber, : 

United States and Canadian patents have been granted 
Cc. O. Cole, of Laconner, for an electric log hauling machine. 
This has a differential gear whereby the inventor drives haul- 
ing, haul-back and take-up drums in such a way that there 
is never more than one layer of cable on the haulings drums. 

A United States patent for an improved boiler tube cleaner 
has been granted J. W. Bell, superintendent of the Whatcom 
Falls Mill Company’s mill. 





IN SOUTHERN OREGON. 


KLAMATH Fats, ORE., April 10.—Close to 30,000,000 
feet of lumber will be cut by the sawmill of the Fruit 
Growers’ Supply Company at Hilt, Cal., which began 
operation for the season about three weeks ago. The plant 
has equipment for cutting 135,000 feet of lumber every ten 
hours. This concern is one that feels the European disturb- 
ance considerably. Prior to the war it did some export 
business, but is now marketing the better grades of lum- 
ber wherever possible through the United States. The su- 
perintendent, M. H. Grover, takes an optimistic view of the 
lumber market and believes an improvement is coming. 

Preparatory to beginning cutting in a few weeks Dwight 
Hopkins, manager of the Kugene Lumber Company, is hav- 
ing the concern’s sawmill in the Lane County metropolis 
overhauled and repaired. Mr. Hopkins is optimistic regard- 
ing lumber market summer prospects. The company has 
just let a contract for its first drive of 300,000 feet of logs 
down the Willamette from a point ten miles above Eugene. 

F. Hill Hunter, well known in the sawmill machinery 
world, is a mighty proud man these days. This is due 
not only to the splendid new plant he has constructed for 
the Pelican Bay Lumber Company, but to the twins, a boy 
weighing 9% pounds and a girl het rg 8% pounds, born 
to Mrs. Hunter April 5 at Pelican City, as the community 
surrounding the plant is called. 





NEW COMPANY BEGINS AUSPICIOUSLY. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

KLAMATH FALus, OrE., April 13.—The H. H. Edmonds 
Lumber Company has been incorporated here by H. H. 
Edmonds, L. H. Bath and Thomas Hampton, all of Kla- 
math Falls, with capital stock of $10,000. It has ma- 
chinery on the ground at its proposed mill site near 
Olene, thirteen miles from here, and construction of the 
plant will start this week. The mill is to cut 35,000 to 
50,000 feet daily. The company has bought 20,000,000 
feet of California white pine timber adjoining the mill. 
Mr. Edmonds, president and general manager of the com- 
pany, was formerly superintendent of the Algoma Lum- 
ber Company and Pokegama Sugar Pine Company, and 
will have direct charge at the mill. Thomas Hampton 
is to be in charge of the company’s yard to be located 
here, to handle the upper grades output. The yard will 
maintain auto truck service to haul the finished lumber 
from the mill to the town. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EvEerETT, WasuH., April ‘12.—Four straight shingle 
mills that were shut down when strife arose with em- 
ployees over a new. wage schedule and the ‘‘open shop’’ 
rules are now operating, the Fred K. Baker Lumber & Shingle 
Company and the C. & B. Shingle Company having resumed 
recently. The Shull mill was the first to open under the new 
regulations and the Cargo a few wecks ago started up. The 
four mills are having no difficulty in keeping efficient and 
adequate crews. 

The great Northern Railway Company is to use a large quan- 
tity of timber in the construction of snowsheds between Tye 
and Embryo, on the main line, this summer, and work will 
begin next month. The snowsheds are to be made of a com- 
bination of concrete and timbers. 

The Nonpareil Mining Co. has sold a large tract of timber 
to the Index-Galena Lumber Company to be logged for the 
latter’s mill at Index. 

An inventory of the estate of Orville E. Clough, filed here, 
shows a total of $28,608.81, $14,500 being represented by 145 
shares of stock in the Clough-Hartley Shingle Company. The 
rest is real estate and personal property. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 
PORTLAND, ORE., April 12.—Multnomah County will 
vote next week on a proposed bond issue for $1,250,000 
with which to hard-surface roads leading to Portland. 
The proposed distance is about 70 miles. If the issue carries 


strong effort will be made to have wooden blocks accepted 
for at least a large portion of this project. It is believed 
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We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles, Columns—in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 
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New York and New England Representative, 
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THE NEW RUSSEL TRUCK 
IS EQUIPPED WITH 
THE 
SPEAR-EDGE 
BUNK 
WITH ADJUSTABLE 


DESIGNED BY 
Russel Wheel & 
Foundry Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 





Bullt on the Pacific Coast by 


NISQUALLY- RUSSEL (AR ¢ [OCOMOTIVE WORKS 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Prices. 
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We Specialize in—and are manufacturers of 


Ax Split Posts 
& Round Posts 
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Western Red Cedar 


We have large stocks and 


Ship on all Roads. 


E. T. Chapin Co., sroxanr. wash. 
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The Lindsley Bros. Co. 
Spokane, Washington. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


A. B. FIELD & CO., Inc., SANFRANCISED CaliP, 











F-I-R-E 


The Lumberman’s Constant Hazard 
both around his mill and in the woods can 
be most successfully avoided by putting the 


SOUTH BEND 
Spark 


Arrester 


on Mill Stacks, Locomotives, 
Donkey Loaders, Skidders, 
Yarders and Traction Engines. 
We make them to fit all sized 
stacks and for any kind of fuel— 
both Natural and Forced 
draught. Used and endosed by 
practical lumbermen eyvery- 
where. 

In writing for prices or ordering give 


height and diameter of stack and kind 
of fuel. 


South Bend Spark Arrester Co. 
South Bend, Ind., U. S. A. 
‘ WESTERN BRANCH: Portland, ~~ 


























It’s the Labor-Savers 
That Sell. 


With Kees Metal Building Corners 
the Carpenter saves a world of time fin- 
ishing the corner joints of lap siding. 
He gets a perfect mitered corner that 
will last. 

Your profit is pleasing. 

Drop us a card today. 


FD.KEES co: Beatrice. Nes Box 51. 

















Unmatched Speed < 
No Vibration 


Speed that runs away from all other 
rowboat motors. Double the power 














—no vibration. It does not shake £4 Battery 
The Great 2-Cylinder the boat. * ~~ 
built in 
Magneto 


KOBAN "Motor" 
MOTOR 

Last season’s record proved its mettle. Absolutely de- 
pendable—easy to start—reverses by pressing button. 
TROPHY WINNING RACER TYPE 
The Koban has 2 opposed cylinders -- that’s what removes 
vibration -- 3 I Z nearly double that of other motors-- 


speed pro; eller. Best constructed rowboat motor on the 
Write for 1916 catalog. Active Agents Wanted. 


Koban Mfg. Co., 220So. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 




















that figures can be quoted that will make it advantageous for 
those who foot the bill to use wood instead of other mate- 
rials that have to be imported. 

Lumber manufacturers of the lower Columbia River district 
have made a protest to the Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- 
road Company against the proposed closing of the Portland 
gateway to lumber destined for points that may be reached 
by both the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany and the Great Northern or Northern Pacific. The mills 
are compelled to ship to Portland by way of the Astoria 
branch of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, but feel that they 
should have the right to route as they see best beyond Port- 
land. The proposed tariff has not yet gone into effect, but 
the announcement that it was contemplated brought out a 
strong protest to the Spokane, Portland & Seattle company. 

The Mountain Timber Company, of this city, has not yet 
been able to get a settlement out of the insurance companies 
that carried the risk on the company’s mill at Kalama, which 
was destroyed by fire now more than a year ago, and John 
Patterson, manager for the company, said this week it looks 
as if the matter will have to be settled through the courts. 

In order to reach the territory in Montana, the Dakotas and 
Minnesota traversed by the Hill line, the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Company, of Eugene, Ore., has for several months past been 
hauling its lumber on a Packard truck from its mill at Spring- 
field four miles from Eugene, to the Oregon Electric Railroad 
line at Eugene, which belongs to the Hill interests and makes 
a through rate, not to be obtained by shipping over the South- 
ern Pacific.” Manager A. C. Dixon said this was done in order 
to enlarge the company’s territory, the rather quiet demand for 
lumber from all sections making it necessary to cover more 
ground. The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company’s Springfield mill 
was completed last year and is equipped with up to date 
machinery. 

The St. Helens Ship Building Company, at St. Helens, Ore., 
owned by the Charles R. McCormick & Co. interests, has re- 
ceived a contract to construct two large barges for the Colum- 
bia Contract Company, of Portland. These barges are to be 
180 feet long, 38 feet beam, with 8 feet 6 inches depth of hold. 
The 180,000 feet of lumber required to construct each barge 
will be furnished by the St. Helens Lumber Company. The 
same concern is also constructing a tug boat hull for the 
Columbia River Packers’ Association. 


INLAND EMPIRE 


IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., April 10.—James D. Meikle has been 
named temporary receiver of the Hillyard Lumber Com- 
pany, following an application by the W. P. Fuller 
Company in superior court last week that a receiver be named. 
The latter company claims a merchandise debt of $4,767.40. 
The holdings of the company in Stevens County are valued at 
$40,000. They have already been foreclosed upon to satisfy 
mortgages. At Hillyard, the company has assets of $30,000, it 
is declared. 

The Yakima Valley Fruit Growers’ Association has let a con- 
tract for fruit boxes required this year, amounting to about 
1,000,000 apple boxes, 700,000 peach boxes and 200,000 pear 
boxes, to the Cascade Lumber Company, North Yakima. 

The Polleys Lumber Company expects to start its sawmill 
at Missoula, Mont., about May 1 and will begin camp opera- 
tions at that time. Its planing mill is running to full capacity 
with plenty of orders on hand for the next month, which is as 
far ahead as the company cares to book orders. Speaking of 
the situation, President E. H. Polleys said that the volume of 
inquiries is all that could be asked for, but buyers squirm when 
an advance of 50 cents or $1 is made on some items. He said 
that white pine stocks are badly broken and are getting very 
low, judging from the tone of letters reecived and the inquiries 
coming in, therefore he does not feel as though concessions 
should be made in the way of prices. Said Mr. Polleys: 
“Orders from the far East that we have refused on account of 
price have come back to us with orders to fill at our con- 
venience, but not to turn them down. That really looks like 
a ray of light in the situation.” ? 

Local prices in Montana are very low. Not long ago the 
Milwaukee Railroad gave Missoula a competitive rate with 
Kalispell which enlarged Missoula’s territory to some extent. 
The Polleys Lumber Company manufactures white pine lumber 
and carries an excellent stock on hand in shipping condition to 
cater to the trade of the middle West and East. 

















FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., April 12.—There has been a marked 
improvement in market conditions during the last ten 
days. The mills are operating their shipping departments 
to capacity and have sufficient new business booked to keep 
their various departments in operation for an extended time. 
Prices are gradually strengthening and it is believed that a 
marked advance will be made in the price of the more staple 
items within the next ten days. Crop conditions in eastern 
Montana are reported exceptionally good, and if a bumper 
crop is harvested it will stimulate the lumber demand 
throughout the entire State later in the season. Practically 
all the sawmills in this district are in operation for the 
season, and the amount manufactured will be somewhat 
greater than that of last year. . 

The supervisor of the Flathead National Forest, with 
headquarters at Kalispell, states that $33,603 worth of timber 
has been cut from the Flathead forest since July 1, 1914. 
Of this amount over $8,500 will be returned by the Federal 
government to the State for distribution among the counties 
for school and road purposes. In addition, $3,360 will be 
spent on roads within the State. i 

The Northern Montana Forestry Association caused to be 
distributed among the school children of Flathead and 
Lincoln Counties 10,000 copies of the little story entitled, 
“The Friends of the Forests.” 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

Sanppoint, Ipa., April 10.—Little or no change is 
noted in the lumber situation. The starting of the Hum- 
bird mill here last week is an encouraging factor in 
the local situation. With one good building already 
started and several residences being seriously talked 
about, it seems as though there would be more local 
consumption of lumber than for four or five years past. 
In addition a considerable amount of minor improve- 
ment work is being done, which seems to indicate better 
feeling. 





ONE oF the last bulletins issued by the New York 
State Conservation Commission before the passage of 
the new conservation bill was in reference to a pamphlet 
issued on ‘‘ Arbor Day Planting,’’ to be issued free to 
schools of the State and supplying information in regard 
to reforesting and highway planting for the observance 
of Arbor Day on May 7. The subject of planting was 
discussed in its relation to reforesting and to planting 
of shade trees on highways. The commission offers to 
supply trees for these purposes at 50 cents each, pro- 
vided they are planted by pupils of the schools und the 
school authorities will see to it that the trees are prop- 
erly protected. 














Aprit 17, 1915, 
FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 
San. Francisco, April 10.—The fir lumber situation 


may be reviewed about as follows: Export Cargo—The 
total capacity of the coast mills is not sold far «heaq 
although, in past years, many orders were plac: for 
shipment from six months to ten months ahead. Prob. 
ably one-third of the total mill capacity of the coast, exciuding 


British Columbia, is closed down or operating on shor: time. 
Inquiry for lumber for offshore shipment is not ver) great. 
Demand for‘lumber for Australia has increased, but it is well 
covered by orders that have been placed recently. !xport 
prices on fur are now about $8 base at mill, less 2% percent 
twice. Domestic Cargo—Demand is a trifle better than in Feb- 


ruary and early March, but prices are weak while the volume 
of shipments has increased somewhat. Ordinary fir yard stock 
is selling at about $9.50 base, delivered San Francisco, and $10, 


base southern California. Special orders are about 50 cents 
higher in this market. 
Twenty-six building contracts were filed for record last week, 


representing a total investment in buildings of $160,000. 
Lumber News in Brief. 


Advices from Lamoine, Cal., are that the Lamoine Trading 
& Lumber Company will reopen its box factory, sawmill and 
lumber camps on April 12. ‘The opening of these branches of 
the company’s enterprises will give steady employment to 200 
men. ‘The company expects to cut and manufacture 18,000,000 
feet of lumber this season and it is estimated that the output 
of the box factory will he the largest in the company’s history, 

M. A. Burns, president of the M. A. Burns Lumber Company, 
who has returned from a trip to Castella, says the outlook is 
very encouraging with all of the copper mines in northern Cali- 
fornia resuming operation. This means a renewed demand for 
mining timbers and some construction lumber and will enable 
the mills in the white pine belt to work off a good deal of 
their red fir, of which there is a certain proportion in their 
tracts of timber. Inquiries are more numerous with a good 
eastern demand for white pine shop or better. The Burns saw- 
mill at Castella will start up for the season on April 20. The 
box factory, which was burned recently, will be rebuilt and 
ready for operation within ninety days. It will have a 
capacity of 60,000 feet of shook a day. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Simpson Lumber Com- 
pany, held at its office in the Santa Marina Building, this 
city, the following oflicers were elected: L. J. Simpson, presi- 
dent (in place of Capt. A. M. Simpson deceased) ; J. F. Soule, 
vice president; E. M. Simpson, secretary, and R. M. Pike, 
treasurer. ‘The two sawmills owned by the company at North 
Bend, Ore., have been temporarily closed. 

The Weed Lumber Company’s sawmill at Weed has been 
started up, and it will be running full blast within a month, 
although at present enough snow remains in the woods to 
prevent rapid logging. The box factory is busy and a large 
order of shook is being cut for shipment to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

The Verdi Lumber Company’s sawmill at Verdi is in full 
operation on white pine lumber. Logging operations were 
resumed earlier than usual this season and sixty men are at 
work in the camps. A force of men is grading the line for the 
company’s extension of its logging railroad into Lemmon 
Canyon, in Sierra County. 

The McCloud River Lumber Company, of McCloud, Cal., is 
sending to its friends an invitation to visit its exhibit in the 
California White and Sugar Pine Industries Building located 
in the South Gardens of the Panama-Pacific Exposition. ‘This 
exhibit is built entirely of California materials and is fitted 
and furnished with special regard to the comfort of visitors. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., April 10.—The upward trend in 
building still continues and yards report the volume of 
business somewhat larger. Prospective builders are more 
inclined to go ahead with contemplated work. Demand for 
homes is improving and while a large number are still for 
sale, people feel that now is the time to take advantage 
of low prices for building materials. Stocks in local yards 
are low and with a growing volume of business many orders 
will have to be placed with the mills. 

Oregon pine continues to hold at the same peg, $10 to 

$10.50 base. One encouraging feature is the small amount 
of randoms sent down by the mills unsold to go for what 
they will bring. 
_ Redwood values remain at about the same figure, $10 off 
list No. 4 for clears and common, delivered at southern Cali- 
fornia ports. An improvement in foreign demand would 
help prices materially, but on the other hand a number of 
nN that are now down would no doubt begin sawing 
again. 

Cedar shingles are somewhat weaker due to a large num- 
ber being sent down unsold, and the price declining before 
they were disposed of. Lath also fell off in price. 

>» W. Bohnhof, operating a hardwood lumber yard, is 
erecting two more large and substantially built sheds to 
house his rapidly growing stocks of hardwoods and pine. 

Messrs. Tanzer and Kellogg, hardwood lumbermen from 
Memphis, Tenn., have started a new hardwood lumber yard 
here under the name of the Hardwood Lumber Company. 
They have leased a site at the corner of Fourteenth street 
and Alameda and will incorporate. The site 1s already im- 
proved with shed buildings and it will be but a short time 
before yw are ready for business. 

The Orban Lumber, of Pasadena, has been making some 
a in its yard, making it one of the most attractive 
yards here, 





MURDERER STILL AT LARGE. 


DENVER, CoLo., April 10.—The murder or murderers 
of Fred C. Matson, whose body. was found riddled with 
bullets in his office at Sheridan, near Denver, a week 
ago, are stiil at large. Officers are investigating every 
possible clew but so far without result. It is believed 
now that Mr. Matson may have been killed by tramps 
who visited the lumber office for purposes of robbery. 
He was 27 years of age and very popular, both in Sier!- 
dan and in Englewood, where his married brother re- 
sides. Matson came to Denver about six years ago from 
Columbus, Ohio, his former home. 





AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 


Omana, Nes., April 12.—Aside from building aci1vl 
ties contemplated or actually planned in Omaha amount- 
ing to $3,000,000, an unusual number of public and som 
public buildings are planned for the remainder of_ the ‘tate 
this year. Scattered reports from all parts of the State how 
that dozens of churches, libraries, lodge halls, schools city 
halls, and other public buildings are to be constructec this 
year. 

“Omaha and its trade territory are cheered by the anno 1c 
ment that a rehearing of the hardwood freight rate Be 
which a few months ago was decided against the 012 he 
consumers of hardwood, has been set for April 14 in \ aS 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

\UKEER, WIs., April 13.—The first two weeks in 
ited off with a rush in the Milwaukee building 
i the prospects are that the total building invest- 
ment for the month will greatly exceed that of the cor- 
respondiug month in 1914. he good showing made thus 
far in April, combined with the fact that building opera- 
tiuns showed a gain of $246,735, has ied lumbermen to believe 
that business is going to be good during the next few months 
and secmis to bear out the prediction recently made by the 
buildin inspector, that the building record of 1915 will attain 
the high mark reached in 1915. 

Wholesalers say that business is showing gradual improve- 
ment and that buyers are beginning to place their orders 
with a little more freedom. The local factory trade is 
picking up. slowly, althou h there is still a tendency on 
the part of the sash and door concerns to buy only enough 
to meet their present requirements. Retailers are beginning 
to place better orders, while they are making plenty of 
inquiries. 
~" (. Fritz will be manager of the new interior finish plant 
which is being erected at Shawano. The main building is 
40x72, the power plant 26x24 feet, and a dry kiln 16x26 
feet. New equipment will be installed throughout. 

J. G. Rosholt, prominent lumberman of Rosholt, has given 
over much of his business interests to his son. 
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field i 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, Wis., April 12.—The Andrews Lumber 
Company’s sawmill at Birnamwood will operate day and 
night throughout the spring and summer. Mr. Andrews 
has closed a contract with Charles Fish, of Elcho, to 
saw about 7,000,000 feet of logs. The mill started 
April 5. 

The Gooding-Mylrea Lumber Company’s mill site at 
Wittenberg has been secured by the Wheeler-Timlin Lum- 
ber Company, of Wausau, which will start a retail lum- 
ber yard there at once. 

The Hatten Lumber Company, of New London, has 
started its log drive of more than 2,000,000 feet down 
the Embarrass River. 

The Wincintsen mill at Aniwa has started for the 
season. 

Foth Bros. have moved their mill from near Elderon 
to the vicinity of Wittenberg. 

G. M. Collins has his mill near Wausaukee in opera- 
tion. 

The Five Corners sawmill has completed its opera- 
tion. 

Joln and Ray Jennings have opened a temporary lum- 
her yard at New London for the disposal of a consid- 
erable quantity of lumber which they have purchased 
or sawed. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsuKosH, WIs., April 12.—Operations began last week 
at the sawmill in Birnamwood on a contract for 7,000,- 
000 feet of lumber which Manager Andrews has closed 
with Charles Fish, of Eleho. A day and night crew will oper- 
ate during the summer. Mr. Fish has put in about 22,000,000 
feet of lumber, the greater part of which he will cut at his 
Elcho mill. 

George Freiburger & Sons, of New London, have purchased 
enough hardwood from farmers of Waupaca and Outagamie 
counties to run their mill for three or four years. 

The Chippewa Falls Manufacturing Company will take ad- 
vantage of the new rates recently inaugurated in Wisconsin 
territory for sash and door shipments by enlarging the facili- 
ties of its plant. 


MINNESOTA 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., April 14.—With the Mississippi 
River practically clear of ice, preparations are being 
made to start the sawmills of Minnesota within the next 
week or ten days. The Northland Pine Company plans to 
start its two mills here next Monday. One of them, the 
east side or “B” mill, is to run day and night shifts, while 
the “A” mill is to run days only, which means a smaller 
output than last year, 
J. J. Geib, of the Geib-Carl Lumber Company, is back from 
an extended visit to California. 
_R ‘ph Shull, of the J. & W. C. Shull Lumber Company, has 
= cd with his family from California, where they had 
ecu visiting several weeks, ‘ 
ee Nolan, of the Nolan Bros. Lumber Company, Mem- 
ph _ tenn,, was here looking over hardwood prospects the 
Ta Fore. Until recent years he was in business in the 
slits, 

















AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


_ | .UTH, Minn., April 12.—About 10,000,000 feet of 
‘og 17» lumber has been sold in the Duluth market dur- 
“ ‘le last two weeks. Also a considerable amount of 
sch and culls has been sold. Owners of lumber boat 
a do not feel very cheerful, but say that the season 
pore nh out much better than now appears likely.- Navi- 
at on Lake Superior will open early. 
>)... wmill of the Scott-Graff Company, of Duluth, is 
Dn ° resume manufacturing for the season. The West 
mill of Alger, Smith & Co. will resume about April 20. 
the Shaw, jr., who has recently visited both the East and 
a st, says: “The wholesale trade in lumber at. Tona- 
te, {Bd Albany is dull, and the export business has not 
Ne up as yet. The outlook for the trade is not very 
a cing at the moment. On the Pacific coast many mills 
rn, and, generally speaking, the industry right now is 





n¢ sing profitable returns. : 
TIMBERLAND SALES. 
Xo |“ Knox, of Galveston, Tex., has arranged to sell to the 


ae ew Lumber Company, of Dallas, 100,000,000 feet of 
i". Shortleaf pine timber located in Anderson and Cherokee 


cou os, Texas, ‘The timber is divided by the State railroad 
"i. © mill will probably be located at some point on that line. 
pe a. Miller, of Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, has bought 
Ro \cres of standing timber in Pennsylvania, located ‘near 
pre tsdale, for $35,250. Sawmills have been established and 
-oration made for five years’ work. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City anp Sacinaw, Micu., April 13.—Lumber 
conditions in the Saginaw Valley remain quiet with few 
changes in prices. With the beginning of spring build- 
ing and the opening of navigation, however, it is expected 
business will show a decided improvement. 

Max L. Pease, Popular Bluffs, Mo., vice president of the 
Galloway-Pease Company, of Saginaw, was in Saginaw this 
week on business. He said conditions, though quiet, are 
slowly improving with the outlook favorable. The company 
deals in oak and the prices he says remain about the same. 
Demand is somewhat better with the prospects brighter. 

Booth & Boyd report that prices for hemlock remain the 
same as since the first of the year and are weak with the 
demand light. 

Other companies in both Bay City and Saginaw report 
similar conditions existing in all lines of the lumber field. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES. 

MENOMINEE, Micu., April 13.—Considerable interest is 
being taken by the lumbermen doing business on the 
shores of Green Bay as to the outcome of the present 
hearings on lumber rates before the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission. 

The J. W. Wells Lumber Company reports a decided in- 
crease in the demand for maple flooring, the sales for the last 
sixty days being equal to the sales of the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

The box manufacturers report an almost normal demand. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., April 13.—The lumber trade here has 
been growing steadily better for several weeks. The 
demand in retail trade is extremely encouraging in view 
of the conditions prevailing for many months. What is 
thought to be a permanent increase in new building has 
greatly increased the volume in construction grades. 
Much of the new building is of frame construction. 

Sash, door and interior finish manufacturers are shar- 
ing the increase in business. The demand for flooring 
has also increased. Prices in a few lines have advanced 
slightly but the raise is not yet general or permanent. 

Permits were issued last week for an expenditure of $695,760 
in new work, an increase of about $55,000 over the $640,705 
for the previous week. 

Deputy State Game Wardens Nelson and Crull, of Chippewa 
County, are engaged in making a map of all timber slashings 
in Chippewa, Mackinac and Luce counties to be used in the 
State forestry work. The department will be able to learn 
from the map just what it must contend with when fire starts 
in any slashing. ‘The work of making the map entails hundreds 
of miles of traveling but when completed it will be a valuable 
aset in fire fighting. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., April 12.—The filing of the 
report of the building inspector shows that $2,400,332 
was expended in building operations in Grand Rapids 
during 1914-15. While this figure in itself is a large amount, 
it does not represent the total sums involved in the various 
structures, as the figures shown on the permits are always the 
minimum cost and take no consideration of the equipment and 
finishing, which aggregate in volume approximately as much 
as the amounts shown in the records of the office. 

The advent of spring reveals a gratifying activity in build- 
ing operations and promises a busy season, considering the 
unfavorable conditions of the last year. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OuIO, April 12.—While dealers have been sell- 
ing considerable lumber, their stocks are not yet depleted 
enough to make any great impression on the industry as 
a whole. Rural buying, however, has begun well and 
inquiries are more numerous than orders, although there 
are enough orders to serve as an earnest of a good trade 
later on. Many of the smaller northwestern Ohio cities 
are undertaking heavy building operations. Toledo is ex- 
ceptionally busy and many large building operations, such as 
factory additions etc. will be built soon or are now under 
way. All of this is bound to make a good wholesale trade 
a little later on and it only requires patience to bring about 
the fulfillment of hopes—at least that seems to be the con- 
sensus among local lumber dealers. 

Prices are being made largely by the buyer and there is 
considerable cutting by those who wish to dispose of surplus 
stocks or lack the patience to await better times. The 
general prediction is for better business and higher prices 
before July. 




















FOREST CITY TRADE NEWS. 


CLEVELAND, OnI0, April 13.—Cleveland building statis- 
tics for the first quarter, just tabulated, seem to show 
that this city is entering upon a phenomenal rather than 
a normal building year, as was at first predicted, even 
with some misgivings. Building permits for the first 
quarter of 1914 were a high record for that period, but records 
for the first quarter of 1915 just passed exceed that mark by 
$500,000. Up to April 6 this year permits totaled $7,788,755 
against $7,258,635 for the same period of last year, a gain of 
$535,000 during a period when building operations throughout 
the country as a whole fell off 15 percent. Figures for the first 
quarter just passed include 651 homes at a cost of $2,100,000 
and 102 apartment buildings at a cost of $1,262,000, a total of 
$3,300,000 or half the total building permits for the entire 
quarter, which were $6,872,000, the bulk of the remainder be- 
ing small factory buildings costing between $10,000 and $50,- 
000. This does not include $3,000,000 worth of work under 
way for which permits have not yet been taken out, on three 
buildings, the Union National Bank, the addition to the New 
England Building and the Cuyahoga Hotel. 

Lumbermen, through Secretary J. V. O’Brien, of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, report that local ———- are 
numerous and that more than an average number of proposals 
are being figured. Encouraged by this condition, lake lumber 
carriers are having their boats put into commission and 
inspected. 

ohn C. Swan, the Duluth lumber shipper, is a business 
visitor in the Cleveland market this week. 

One of the most important mergers in the lumber business 
in this district for some time has been made known by the 
announcement of the consolidation of the Advance Lumber 
Company and the West Virginia Timber ay. of 566 
Rockefeller Building, this city, and Charleston, W. Va., which 
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VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED: TIMBER MARKS 


“Hammond Quality” 


AND EMPHASIZES THE SUPERIORITY OF ALL OUR 
Long Leaf Yellow PineTimbers 
Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish 
"Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill | 
PILING all Lengths up to 110 feet. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


- HAMMOND, LA. -1.¢.R.R. 
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LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


ee Hibernia Building, 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newontzans, ts. 
Frank N. Snell, Sec’y & Gen’I Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘“‘Redcypress.”” 






























Louisiana Red 


Cypress 


Rough or Dréssed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also 


Tupele and Cottonwood, 






6 Back oWAKerIEL 
PLATTENVILLE, hi CYPRESS ey 


POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 

















Sales Office, 


Huie-HodgeLumber Co.,Ltd., nonce i. 


— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 




















Every Retail Lumberman 


who advertises in his local newspaper will 
find some helpful suggestions among the 
57 ads shown on our latest bulletin. It’s free. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearbora St., CHICAGO 
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UMBER — wemake as 
~“Better”. ¥ ard ‘Stock: 
_ Because That Is Our Business _ 


A Trial Shipment. of Our Famous _ 


i Sareea See ae area 


“‘Kaney Kreek Klears’’’ 
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(SOUTHERN PINE) 
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fo Will Demonstrate to Vou | 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


| oster Lumber Company a 




















Forty Million 
Feet Annually 


A New Record in 


Hardwoods 


was made when this largest hard- 
wood mill in the world started 
operations. Not alone a record 
in quantity but also a record in 
quality. Nothing old fashioned 
here except the values you get 
for this mill is modern through- 
out—Band saws, air lift trimmers, 
automatic carriers and the Kraet- 
zer drying system for our gum. 


If your wants run to Oak, Gum, 
Elm or Ash, we want your inquiries. 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 
We make a specialty of Thin Oak and Gum for the Export Trade. 

















Sas ean 2 me PSE 
+ R.B. MORRIS LUMBER CO. # 


LONG AND 


1” Kiln Dried Boards in all grades, dressed standard. 
2” Kiln and Air Dried dimension, dressed standard. 
3” and 4” Paving Blocks. 


Sales Office, Mill and Yards, MT. OLIVE, MISS. 83 


Non 





POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


— Specializing in — 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, 














Ackerman, Miss. 








FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


SHORTLEAF YELLOW PINE SPECIALTIES | 





becomes a $750,000 corporation. Officers of the merged com- 
pany are George E. Breece, president and general manager ; 
Abner G. Webb, vice president, and J. W. James, treasurer. 
The companies have been under the same management for 
several years. The general sales office of the combined com- 
panies will be maintained in the Rockefeller Building, in 
charge of Mr. Webb. 


eee 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra.o, N. Y., April 12.—Building permits last week 
numbered 109, which is one of the largest weekly records 
in some time. The number of frame dwellings was 48. 
The total cost of permits was $254,000. 

The Elmwood Lumber & Shingle Company has filed a 
plan for a frame lumber shed to be erected at the yard 
to cost $2,500. The company plans to purchase a lumber 
truck to accommodate its retail deliveries in the northern 
section of the city. 

Davenport & Ridley (Inc.) are building a frame office at 
the yard to be completed within the next two or three weeks. 
A new member of the company is William A. Quast, who for 
years has been buying and selling lumber for T. Sullivan & 
Co. He will devote most of his time to the road in his 
hew connection. 

The office of the McLean Mahogany & Cedar Company is 
to be located at 1128 Seneca Street on completion of the 
Davenport & Ridley office. The McLean company has a fair 
amount of mahogany in this yard, as well as stocks in the 
yard of the Hugh McLean Lumber Company and at Astoria, 
N. Y. The mahogany is brought by water to New York, after 
being sawed at the company’s mill in Cuba. 

The four brothers who make up the Yeager Lumber Com- 
pany, Orson E., Frank G., Charles A. and Peter N., were in 
Moscow, Pa., on April 10 to attend the golden wedding anni- 
versary of their parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. Yeager, 
each of whom is about 72 years of age and in good health. 
Besides the brothers, one sister, Mrs. William M. Stevens, 
of Perkasie, Pa., was also present, and the occasion was much 
enjoyed. The senior Yeager is a retired farmer and has been 
a respected resident of Moscow during his life time. 

H. E. Montgomery and M. 8. Tremaine have returned from 
Bermuda and report G. B. Montgomery recovering from his 
injuries as well as could be expected. ‘ 





THE EMPIRE STATE 











FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, April 13.—This city is passing through a 
period which probably means readjustment of condi- 
tions affecting reality matters and a relief from over- 
taxation and over-regulation. Real estate organizations have 
arisen from their state of lethargy and are fighting the con- 
tinued high inflation of the municipal debt and to that end 
have called a meeting this week to prepare plans for compiling 
information to be presented to any commission appointed by the 
constitutional convention now in session in Albany. 

Another evil which the Real Estate Board in this city is 
fighting lies in the heavy restriction of the labor law. The 
board has succeeded in having a bill introduced in Albany 
which will exempt cities of the first class from the unfair regu- 
lations with respect to construction, alteration and structural 
changes in building. 

Out of all this general movement for civic betterment the 
outlook for building improvement and an active local lumber 
market is excellent. Realty operating concerns are preparing 
for considerable building in certain sections, especially in the 
Bronx. 

The amount of Pacific coast lumber supplies which arrived 
recently in New York Harbor through the Panama Canal and 
including cargoes in harbor or due to arrive within the next 
thirty or sixty days will be in excess of 50,000,000 feet. 

The Stevens-Eaton Company, lumber wholesaler, with whole- 
sale warehouse for Pacific coast lumber supplies and hardwoods 
at Jersey City, is issuing a monthly report, stock and price 
list, showing stocks of all kinds on hand with prices for quick 
delivery. 

Harry S. Lafond, of the Harry S. Lafond Lumber Company, 
is back from a trip to the South Atlantic yellow pine belt. He 
is particularly pleased with the situation in Georgia and says 
that inquiry for yellow pine lumber is steadily improving. 

The R, T. Jones Lumber Company has installed a hardwood 
department under the direction of George Dwyer, formerly with 
Love, Boyd & Co., to handle a gereral line of southern and 
western hardwoods in its local office. 

W. E. Marsh, president of the Empire Lumber Company, has 
gone to Victoria, B. C., where the company is developing a big 
Douglas fir timber tract. Mr. Marsh will visit San Francisco 
and the exposition before returning. 

What promises to be a remunerative market for this country 
is now being worked up by F. A. Poyliana, a buyer of hard- 
woods from Argentina. Mr. Poyliana comes from Buenos 
Aires, and is in New York to purchase supplies needed by fac- 
tories in Argentina for extensive furniture construction. His 
office is Room 409, Custom House. Most of the trade in lumber 
done in the past in the way of shipments from this market to 
Argentina has been in white pine, pitch pine and spruce. 
After finishing in this market Mr. Poyliana will visit points in 
the West and South. 

M. E. Preisch, of the Haines Lumber Company, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., is spending the week at the company’s local 
office, 17 Battery Place. Mr. Preisch reports a better inquiry 
and demand from suburban sources and feels that the turn 
is slowly developing. 

Robert R. Sizer & Co., 17 William Street, have added cypress 
to their output on a more active basis than heretofore. G. J. 
McDonald, who has been representing the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Lumber Company in this market for a number of 
years, has joined with the Sizer forces and will look after 
its cypress business. Good mill connections have been made. 

W. Gerard Powers, manager and secretary of the River 
Quelle Pulp & Lumber Company, St. Pacome, Que., is spend- 
ing a few days in town. Mr. Powers is very optimistic over 
the outlook for the demand of Canadian lumber for this mar- 
ket and says that inquiries the last month have enlivened con- 
siderably. Mr. Powers has two brothers in the war at the 
front, one of them being wounded in the battle at Neuve 
Chapelle. 





THE TONAWANDAS. 


North Tonawanpa, N. Y., April 13.—The first cargo 
of lumber scheduled to arrive at the Tonawandas by 
vessel this spring is expected here for W. E. Kelsey & 
Son next week. The charter for the vessel, the steamer F. W. 
Fletcher, was placed today and orders issued to begin loading 
the boat with hemlock at Menominee, Mich., Thursday of this 
week. 

The Haines Lumber Company is negotiating for a vessel to 
load a cargo of white pine in the Georgian Bay district at once 
for delivery at the company’s yard on Tonawanda Island. 

With the coming of favorable ice conditions this side of the 
Soo a number of boats that are ready to depart on their first 
trips of the season are making preparations to get away before 
the end of the week. The steamer Norwalk and the steamer 
Pawnee and two barges will be first of the lumber hookers 
here to get away this spring, loading coal for Lake Michigan 
delivery. 














THE KEYSTONE STAT | 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 12.—Improvement in the 
lumber market here the last week has not ke; + pace 
with the announced improvement in some lines here ang 
in general business as a whole, but still there is cause 
for satisfaction. Many concerns report a good week ip 
matter of volume and the general tendency towar: firmer 
prices. Many items have tightened at mill points, }it keep 
competition here has kept the consumer from payiug any 
more. This will soon be changed, however, for the wii lesaley 
and the retailer will not be able to replace the stock at the 
price they paid for what they are now selling. Salesmey 
traveling in rural districts report that many of the conmunity 
yards have a good business with prospects of a good simmer, 
City yards that supply the building trades are busy, but com. 
petition is keen and prices are close. Large consumers ind the 
railroads are not buying at the pace it was hoped they would 
be, but are putting out more inquiries. 

The hardwoods hold steady in price, with plain oak, bags. 
wood and ash still leading. Chestnut, maple, birch, beech, 
cherry and some items of poplar are moving well. Gum seems 
less active than a week or two ago, but with prices unchanged, 
Mahogany and the fancy woods are only in moderate demand, 
with prices maintained. White pine is moving in better 
volume, but with no corresponding betterment in_ price, 
Spruce is freely offered and is moving well, but prices are un. 
certain. Hemlock stays down in price on a larger volume of 
trading. Cypress lumber and shingles are both in fair demand 
and prices are a shade stiffer than a month ago. Yellow pine 
in the larger sizes is moving better and in some cases better 
prices are claimed. Building items are more active but at no 
udvance in prices. North Carolina pine is selling very well in 
building sizes and some concerns claim to be sold ahead at 
advanced prices. Roofers are steady but box is plentiful, 
Lath are in good demand, at steady prices. Shingles are 
keeping steady. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 13.—Building is making a show 
of activity, and while not such as to put lumbermen 
into good humor, it will make a large showing in value 
before the end of the season. 

Industrially, Pittsburgh is running along on about a 
50 percent basis. 

The Babcock Lumber Company announces that Robert L. 
Kershner has joined its sales force and will represent that 
company in the Cumberland Valley and eastern Maryland 
dlistricts. This company reports its leading mills running 
about normal. 

a Acorn Lumber Company is finding practically an inert 
trade. 

W. W. Wilson, former president of the Western Lumber 
Company, which was forced into bankruptcy owing to the 
failure of the German National Bank of Pittsburgh, is repre- 
senting a large white pine interest in the Pittsburgh market. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST | 














THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DiSTRICT. 

Bangor, ME., April 12.—Fear is expressed by Maine 
lumbermen, timberland owners and all concerned in the 
preservation of the forests that disastrous fires will soon 
get started in the woods unless heavy rains shall come at 
once, for not in twenty years has an almost snowless winter 
been succeeded by such a dry spring as this of 1915. For- 
estry Commissioner Frank E. Mace, of Great Pond, looks for 
a hard season for his department and is preparing to meet 
the conditions that seem likely to prevail early in the year. 

Prof. John M. Briscoe, head of the forestry department 
of the University of Maine, announces that the annual sum- 
mer camp course in forestry will be given at Camp Lunkasoo, 
on the east branch of the Penobscot River, eight miles from 
Staceyville, August 4 to 18, inclusive. This school is in- 
tended for men who are interested in forestry but have not 
had the opportunity for extended study of the science, and 
for graduates of high or preparatory schools who intend to 
make forestry their profession; also for guides, patrolmen, 
timber cruisers or timberland owners. ; 

Indications are that the lakes and streams of Maine will 
be free of ice two weeks earlier than usual and that the log 
drives will get a correspondingly earlier start. More than 4 
thousand drivers already have been sent from Bangor to the 
headwaters of Maine and New Hampshire rivers, and it is 
expected that the logs will be started in various localities 
from April 15 to May 1. 

James A. Conners, of Old Town, Me., has been appointed 
city engineer of the city. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., April 13.—Contracts aggregating $3, 
529,000 were awarded in New England during the week 
ended last Wednesday according to the figures compiled 
by a local reporting company. This exceeds: the total for 
the corresponding week a year ago by nearly 1,000,000, and 
does not seem to bear out the report of the United States 
Treasury officials made public last Friday that business de 
pression now exists in New England, and to a lesser degree 
a — of the central West and the middle Atlantic 
States. 

Even lumbermen, who agree that their industry responds 
more slowly than some other businesses to the impulse of 
renewed prosperity, say here that their transactions now 
are well up to the average volume for this season of the 
year. Not only is lumber now moving in the New England 
market in larger quantities, but prices are firmer and col 
lections are much better. . 

More capital is being put into the merchandising of Pa 
cific coast lumber in this territory and those interested are 
planning an aggressive selling campaign the coming season. 
Two large cargoes arrived the latter part of last week. The 
Emery steamship Atlantic brought 2,437,616 feet of Douglas 


fir and 4,500,000 red cedar shingles, shipped from Victoria 
and Genoa Bay, B. C., and Bellingham, Wash. The vessel 
discharged about as much more at New York City. The 


American steamer Cricket arrived Friday with 1,021,457 
feet of Douglas fir and 2,023,000 red cedar shingles. 

The demand for ocean tonnage seems to get brisker every 
day. The American three-masted schooner Lewis K. Cot: 
tingham, now repairing at Yarmouth, N. §S., has been sold 
to the French government to carry spruce deals to that 
country from Halifax, N ‘ : 

Lawrence & Wiggin have removed from their old quarters 
in the Mason Building to the Charlestown district, where 
the well known wholesale lumber concern has taken offices 
in the new Terminal Building. By this move they are more 
convenient to their wharf on the Mystic River. 





A PLANT has been built at Auburn, Wash., to supply 
that city with gas made from wood. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD | 
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VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


sr. Louis, Mo., April 13.—There has been little change 
in the hardwood market during the last week. Demand 
is only of moderate volume but inquiries show an in- 
crease. The local distributers are anxiously awaiting a trade 
betterment as they have large and well assorted stocks in 
their yards and it is the consensus that within a few weeks 
at most there will be a decided change for the better in the 
demand from all sources of consumption. 

The eypress demand should soon improve with the pleasant 
weather prevailing and there should be a good call from 
the country yards. ‘The factories, too, should soon begin 
to come in the market more freely. 

Cc. P. Jennings, manager of the Berthold & Jennings Lum- 
ber Company’s hardwood department, sees a betterment in 
conditions. Inquiries are coming in freely, with good pros- 
pects of some business resulting from them. 

Frank F. Hanley, of the F. G. Hanley Cypress Company, 
has returned from a long stay at Ocean Springs, Miss., where 
he has his winter home. He reports that conditions seem to 
be better. 

The Southern Hardwood Lumber Company has moved its 
office from room 1414 to room 803 of the Wright Building. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


Cincinnati, OHIO, April 12.—With business still on 
the increase and inquiries more numerous than ever 
hardwood dealers feel encouraged and consequently are 
planning ahead a little farther than formerly. The better 
demand from the furniture trade is indeed most encouraging 
as from this source comes the demand for the medium grades 
of hardwoods for which demand has been much lighter than for 
the other grades. 

The planing mills are busy and the box factories after a short 
jull are again going nicely. At the implement works and the 
automobile and carriage woodwork plants much improved busi- 
ness is noted and orders from those sources are increasing 
right along. The whole situation is so much improved as to 
cause hardwood dealers to believe that from now on a reason- 
able amount of business will be forthcoming from all consum- 
ing plants. 

Yellow pine wholesalers say they are getting more business 
than for many months from the retailers who have been well 
stocked up and inclined only to replenish broken stocks lightly. 
On account of a general keavy demand from the building trades 
the tendency is to look a little further into the future, and 
while no one looks for increased prices just yet the scarcity 
of some items at mill points may cause a stiffening up on such 
s1zes, 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CotuMBus, Onto, April 12.—Demand for lumber in 
Columbus and central Ohio appears to be increasing as 
the summer approaches. This is especially true of hard- 
woods, where buying is on a better plane. Some demand is 
also reported for yellow pine stocks. On the whole the lumber 
trade is in fair shape and prospects for the future are not bad. 

The hardwood demand is coming principally from retailers 
who are stocking up some now preparatory to the spring build- 
ing season. In the — pine trade conditions are quiet. 
Dealers are only placing small orders as their stocks are ap- 
parently sufficient for the present. 

Rk. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, reports 
a fairly good demand for hardwood stocks. Prices are steady. 

Stripped of its emergency clause, the Ohio House of Repre- 
sentatives has passed the Einans senate bill giving the Ohio 
Utilities Commission the authority to suspend a_ freight 
schedule for sixty days. The bill as originally enacted by the 
senate provided for a suspension of ten months, which was 
opposed by the railroads, 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 12.—Trade has improved 
slightly with the hardwood lumber manufacturers the last 
week and good weather conditions have helped to make 
manufacturers optimistic. Inquiries are more numerous than 
they were a month or so ago. 

Evansville building operations in March brought the city 
‘o the front rank among 101 large cities in the country. In 
point of increase in expenditures for building purposes, Evans- 
ville is fourth with a gain of 254 percent. The building boom 
here gives strong indication of continuing through April. 
Numerous permits have been issued during the last week for 
new residences and other small buildings. Sash and door 
men report local business improving nicely and that their 
out of town trade is considerably better than it was a month 


ago. 

_ William H. McCurdy, president of the Hercules Buggy 
Company, this city, has been elected chairman of the Belgian 
Relief Fund of Indiana that has just been organized here. 
Charles W, Fairbanks, former vice president of the United 
“tates, was made president of the organization that will have 
its headquarters in this city. Other men here who are 
iembers of the official family in the organization are: Allen 
‘ray, of the Indiana Tie Company; A. F. Karges, of the 
‘\\arges Furniture Company; New Kelsay, of the Kelsay Hame 
Company; Frank R. Laughlin, president of the Wolflin-Luhr- 
‘ng Lumber Company, and Samuel L. Orr, of the Orr Iron 

mpany, 








AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 13.—Too much building 
‘ork as an investment during the last few years in 
indianapolis and the large number of vacant houses and 
iifice buildings in the city are believed to be responsible for the 

wded market and the fact that building operations are not 

- active this spring as was expected. Dealers in builders’ 

-‘pplies say their business is a little heavier than last year, 

'd that various lines are moving well, but most of the supply 

ouses report a quiet trade. Building work has not proved of 

: ‘h volume as early signs indicated. The situation is puzzling 

' local dealers, considering the cheapness of lumber and the 
¢ with which borrowers may now obtain money. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

SRISTOL, Va.-TENN., April 13.—Attivity in manufac- 
ee. continues, several mills having resumed operation 
thin the last few days. Prospects for business are 
‘nsidered more encouraging, although conditions are far 
m being satisfactory. 
Cc, ha Smith, jr., manager of the local office of the R. A. 
; 3 Williams Company, of Philadelphia, reports the move- 
i = a considerable volume of stock within the last few 
= 1S and steady improvement in trade. 
‘he Kingsport Lumber Company has put a second mill 
(0 operation near Kingsport, Tenn., and is now cutting 
-_ 40,000 feet of stock daily. 

ne Black Mountain Lumber ager go has resumed opera- 


n of its mill eleven mil v 
ale for nearly a year. ee ee 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 13.—With real downright 
spring weather and very little precipitation for a num- 
ber of days, conditions in the woods are such that it is 
possible to make reasonable progress with logging opera- 
tions and other preliminary work. As a result there is 
increased activity in cutting and hauling timber and this 
presages an increased output of southern hardwoods. 


Box manufacturers here are operating their plants ~ 


more or less irregularly as a result of the less satisfac- 
tory demand for their output. Those concerns here which 
control plants at outside points are also operating somewhat 
intermittently. 

Henry J. Tidwell and Robert Bruce are preparing to install 
a large sawmill at McEwen, Tenn. The machinery has al- 
ready been purchased and these gentlemen have likewise 
made arrangements for a considerable stock of timber. 

The New Madrid Hoop & Lumber Company, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, has filed a certificate with the secre- 
tary of State of Arkansas showing that it has made an in- 
crease in its capital stock from $12,000 to $20,000. Although 
this concern has its headquarters at St. Louis, it has exten- 
sive interests in Phillips County, Arkansas. ‘his is in east- 
ern Arkansas and is directly included in the Memphis terri- 
tory. 

The Anderson-Tully Company’s plant at Madison, Ark., 
operated as the Morgan-West Box Company, has resumed 
operation after having been closed down for an extended time. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 12.—The United States Gov- 
ernment, through the engineering organization of the War 
Department, is building a lock and dam at West Point. 
Ky., on the Ohio River. Most of this work, to cost about 
$63,000,000, has been done by contract, but on this particular 
job it was decided to buy the material and handle the con- 
struction with the department’s own forces. A large amount 
of material, including lumber, is being bought through the 
Louisville offices of the United States engineers, and owing 
to the general state of the market there has been an 
unusual amount of competition for it. 

An unusual drouth has been the cause of forest fires 
all over the State, many of them covering a wide extent 
and causing a great loss. The largest fires of the last 
week were in McCreary County, and besides burning over a 
large acreage of timber they even threatened Whitley City 
and Bauer, two towns in that section. At Bauer, where 
the plant of the Bauer Cooperage Company is located, the 
latter barely escaped destruction by fire. 

Timber owners have been aroused to the necessity of bet- 
ter organization, and State Forester Barton is busy forming 
associations in the various sections. A county association 
was formed at Stearns last week with W. A. Kinne president 
and W. R. Cress secretary. Similar action will be taken 
this week at Jackson. 

The Boyd-Mehler Lumber Company, this city, has moved 
its offices to 1310-1311 Lincoln Building, where larger quar- 
ters have been at 

The Parkland Sawmill Company, this city, has logged its 
mill and will start operation this week, with Charles Talbot 
in charge. 

The American Creosoting Company, this city, is equipping 
. ed tie-handling plant at Russell, Ky., making the fifteenth 

as. 





—_~ 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., April 12.—Improvement was noticea- 
ble last week on the local lumber market mainly because 
improved weather conditions in the North have had a 
stimulating effect upon business, causing inquiries to be made 
for stocks that might have been withheld several weeks. 
In yellow pine business showed a tendency to rally. Dealers 
are inclined to accept orders that come along at fairly 
satisfactory prices. There is no demand for hardwood and 
prices are relatively beyond reach. 

Harry B. Curtin, of the Pardee & Curtin Lumber Company, 
Clarksburg, W. Va., underwent an operation there for ap- 
pendicitis April 12. At last reports he was progressing well. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, MicH., April 13.—Mrs. Jacob Cummer, wife 
of the late Jacob Cummer, who was one of the pioneer 
lumbermen to come to northern Michigan, celebrated her 
ninetieth birthday anniversary April 7. 

The Odell bill, taking the appointment of game, fish 
and forestry warden from the governor and putting the 
department under the public domain commission, passed 
both houses of the legislature, was vetoed by Governor 
Ferris and again passed over his veto. Warden William 
R. Oates’ term expires July 1, and as yet the public 
domain commission have made no appointment for the 
position. It is stated there are a number of prominent 
Republicans in Michigan. Robert H. Rayburn, of Alpena, 
was endorsed by the members of the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association for the position under 
Governor Ferris. 





THE FRIENDS OF THE FOREST. 


E. T. Allen, of the Western Forestry and Conservation 
Association, Portland, Ore., has written a very interest- 
ing booklet entitled ‘‘The Friends of the Forest,’’ and 
on the front page is the picture of a boy carrying water 
in his hat and putting out an incipient blaze in the 
forest. The little booklet tells the stories of the trees 
or rather the trees are given the power of speech and 
they tell their own stories about how they have tried 
to grow despite the destructive effects of fires, for many 
years. Each species has its own story to tell and while 
they are thus conversing with one another, a lighted 
cigarette, thrown away by some hunters, starts a fire in 
the underbrush and a squirrel attracts the attention of 
a small hoy to it and he puts it out. Several hundred 
thousand copies of this booklet, teaching of the effects 
of fire in the Pacific Northwest, and the necessity for 
caution, are being placed in the hands of school children 
in the northwestern States by the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association. 
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Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $250,000.00 
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Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co, 


Manufacturers 


a 

: Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 
: SALES fer ox 7 Wright Bidg. GIDEON, MO. 
5 


OFFICE? ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century. 














































“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 


Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 


























| 50,000,000 Feet © 
Thoroughly Air Dried 
Louisiana Cypress 


constantly on hand for 
|| immediateshipmentfrom {| 
@} our yard at St. Louis. [@ 




















57 Ads For Retail Yards 


Shown on our latest bulletin makes it 
invaluable to retailers who advertise. 
If you want a copy free, write today. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Another 
Success 


as gratifying to both our cus- 
tomers and ourselves as are 
our ‘STILLWELL’’ LONG 
LEAF TIMBERS, is the 


quality of our 
Rosemary 
Sh ° 

af Finish 


Leaf 
We Guarantee 


Grades 







Send us a trial order and be convinced. 
Remember the name ‘‘ STILLWELL’’ 
means an IRON CLAD GUARANTY. 


Stillwell 


Lumber Company 


McCormick Bldg., 
CHICAGO 
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mber ‘ompany, Inc. 
~ fllbany, Georgia. 


Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, F'a. 


Inverness, Fla. 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 











= 1220 Chemical Bldg,,, ST. LOUIS, MO 
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60-Ton and 100-Ton Portable 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
NEW DESIGN 

~, for pressing on and off Cranks, Crank 
» Pins, Sheaves, Pinions, CarWheels, etc. 

by hand. Two sizes. Send for circular. 

VULCAN IRON WORKS 
327 N. Irving Avenue, Chicago 














CENTRAL SOUTH 











CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

NEw Or.uEANS, La., April 12.—While the gain in 
business volume has been rather small for the week, 
trade comment continues optimistic as a general thing. 
Yellow piners here and there report an encouraging increase 
in their bookings, with obtainable prices better on some 
items. Others report inquiry better but immediate demand 
very little changed. Almost beyond question there has 
been an improving demand for structural timbers since the 
first of the month and some gain is also indicated for low 
grade stock for boxing and crating purposes. The active 
icems of dimension and flooring noid their own and woile 
there have been no marked advances of quotations there 
have been no recessions either. 

Yellow pine is the most carefully watched of the southern 
woods, for the reason that improvement of its position will 
reflect a general improvement of the lumber situation. Cy- 
press has enjoyed a certain volume of trade right through 
the war depression, its domestic custom being well estab- 
lished and its export negligible. The hardwood situation 
shows scant change, exports being small and domestic call, 
while fairly steady, restricted in volume. Probably the box 
grades lead in activity. 

Visitors to New Orleans of recent months have ex- 
pressed surprise at the way in which local business held up, 
and by the freedom with which money circulated. The 
city has had no “bread line” and to the casual visitor has dis- 
played few indications that it was hit by the war. Record- 
breaking exports of grain helped some, and the report of 
the Federal Health Service shows another quarter from 
which help came to the city, at the city’s own expense. 

The Hinton Bros. Lumber Company, of Lumberton, Miss., 
has begun the operation of the Camp & Hinton sawmill plant, 
taken over recently from the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, 
receivers for the Camp & Hinton Company. 

At a meeting in Franklinton, La., ef the Washington Parish 
Fair Association, it was decided to erect an additional building 
before October, when the 1915 fair will be held. W. H. Sulli- 
van, of the Great Southern Lumber Company, who attended 
the meeting, promptly offered to supply a car of lumber for 
the purpose, and the directors of the association promptly and 
gratefully accepted the tender. 





CYPRESS COLONY GAINS VALUABLE 
ACQUISITION. 


New Orueans, La., April 12.—The New Orleans 
‘‘eypress colony’’ gained a valuable acquisition last 
Friday by the arrival of a baby boy in the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. Reynaud. Mr. Reynaud is adver- 
tising manager of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association. His new parental distinction places him on 
a par (no pun intended) with his office associates. Traf- 
fic Manager E. W. McKay is father of a boy who recently 
celebrated the advent of the second quarter-year of his 
existence, while Assistant Secretary Freret’s boy has 
reached the mature age of five months. All three young- 
sters naturally are graded high by their parental in- 
spectors, and nobody as yet has been heartless enough 
to suggest that their ‘‘daddies’’? may be in the market 
for a few cypress shingles some years hence. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

Sureveport, La., April 12.—Business with the millmen 
and yellow pine operators the last week has been pain- 
fully quiet, comparatively few orders having been booked. 
Just what is responsible for this slump in demand, which 
the previous week appeared to be taking on some im- 
provement, is not known to the operators. They have 
been expecting the buying to increase as a result of the 
improved weather conditions in the consuming sections, 
and the record of the week just closed, therefore, proved 
a disappointment. ' 

The small activity does not apply, however, to all the 
lumber business, because retailers have been enjoying 
a rather good trade lately, especially in the local terri- 
tory, where building operations are gradually my weg 
Weather conditions are ideal and the business confidence is 
being gradually restored, resulting in a number of good sized 
jobs being awarded, and, incidentally, increasing the re- 
tailer’s business. 

Unless the general demand improves within the next few 
weeks, it is very probable that many of the mills will order 
larger curtailment than is at present in effect at their plants. 
When the demand seemed to pick up about the first of the 
year the curtailment that had been holding down the stocks 
during the period of greatest depression was lessened, due 
to the expectation of a good spring trade. Now that a 
week has passed with unusual quietness, there is speculation 
as to the probability of more curtailment. This, it is ex- 
plained, is peed! to prevent serious accumulation, for, 
as the head of one big company here announced, production 
at present is a little too heavy compared with the demand. 

ome of the companies are sending salesmen into the 
North and East to study conditions and talk markets, 
and it is expected that the volume of business will increase 
as a result of those visits. The resumption of heavy railroad 
business is especially desired. The roads are still sending in 
orders, but they are not large ones, and this is not at all 
satisfying to the millmen. 





SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA LUMBER NEWS. 


LaKkE CuHar.Les, La., April 12.—An oil development 
company has been organized for the purpose and has 
started the initial work of drilling for oil on the city 
property of the Hodge Fence & Lumber Company, 
located here, and with fair prospects of securing oil in 
paying quantities. The Hodge Fence & Lumber Company 
operates a small lumber manufacturing mill in the Goosport 
section of Lake Charles, and about two years ago, during 
some construction work on the place, oil was discovered. 
No effort, though, was made to develop it until recently. 

Though the mills continue to operate as previously, they 
say no money is being made. A cessation of operations, 
however, would entail more loss. Most of the sales bein 
made eventually reach the yards of the North, East an 
central West. Dimension stuff commands the best figure, 
comparatively, and the readiest sale. 


AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


JACKSON, Miss., April 13.—From a wholesaler’s stand- 
point, the lumber business in Mississippi this week is 
regarded as exceptionally good, though it is not so satis- 
factory to the millman. 

Inquiry from north of the Ohio River is heavy, and 
orders are coming in plentifully for particular kinds of 


material. The few items in greatest demand are 6-) ch 
No. 2 flooring, No. 2 drop siding and No. 2 shiplap «nq 
boards. .B and better finish is doing fairly well, and \. 4 
and B. and better flooring likewise. There is slight de -nd 
for other items: 

Prices show a tendency upward, at least on the partic: ar 
kinds of stuff that are being bought freely. 





SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HattiessurG, Miss., April 12.—While prices are | ot 
anything like satisfactory they are better on a 
many items. Demand was exeellent during March | 
manufacturers, judging from the number of inquiries «iit, 
are satisfied that April shipments will at least be as movh 
as the output, although production will be heavy due to ‘a- 
vorable weather conditions. 

Number 2 4-inch flooring has shown considerable imprii:e- 
ment during the last two weeks, sales having been made at 
50 cents to $1 over those of sixty days ago. Six-inch \., 2 
is also in good demand. Dimension continues in good ¢s)j 
with prices strong, and some sizes scarce. There is ne 
activity in car material; sill orders are more numerous 2nd 
considerable decking is wanted. All sizes of yard timbers 
are in good demand. 

W. B. Hamrick, who has been connected with the Public 
Service Commission of New York as inspector of railroad ties 
has been appointed southern representative of the Silver- 
thorne Lumber Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., with 
headquarters in this city. He succeeds Mr. Smith, wlio is 
returning to New York. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., April 12.—A fairly good demand, 
with a good flow of inquiry, continues to dominate the 
yellow pine market. Prices show strength. Some good 
sales of pole stock have been reported. Shed stock shows 
some decline in price. 

Lumbermen generally are filled with optimism and look 
for an improvement all along the line. The range of 
inquiry from all parts of the country is largely responsible 
for this, leading lumbermen to believe that an upturn is 
likely to set in at almost any moment. Weather conditions 
have also had some influence in creating this feeling. Weather 
conditions have added impetus to building operations through- 


out the country and building is reported to have reached 
normal in some places. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 12.—Every indication war- 
rants the statement that the lumber business in this 
section has improved considerably in the last few weeks. 
Lumbermen say business shows decided improvement and 
prices are good. Orders are coming in steadily and for good 
amounts of stock. Mills that have been idle for some time are 
resuming business. Others over the State are making im- 
provements preparing to meet the expected requirements of 
the trade. 

Lumber prices are inclining upward and the buyer seems 
willing to stand a little advance. Dimension and common 
=" have advanced 50 cents a thousand during the last 
week. 

General business conditions look good. Several new indus- 
trial plants are to be built in the Birmingham district at once. 
The “build now” movement inaugurated the first of the month 
here is gaining headway. ‘The local papers, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Builders’ Exchange and other civic and trade 
organizations are behind the movement, showing the peoplé 
that they can save at least 25 percent by building now. Asa 
result building permits are increasing, giving promise that 
this district will have a big building year. 








SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WarREN, ARK., April 12.—Improvement in the de- 
mand for Arkansas soft pine has been noticeable the 
last two weeks, and manufacturers are beginning to 
feel optimistic over the outlook. The warmer weather the 
last two weeks has brought about a revival of buying and 
the manufacturers are again beginning to experience the 
sensation of full order files. Inquiries are coming in freely 
both for yard stock and factory material. Several large 
orders for Arkansas soft pine finish have been booked the 
last week, and some large requisitions are cut. Indications 
are the next few weeks will find a heavy increase in the 
demand for finish and products. Demand for Arkansas soft 
pine lath continues in excess of production. 

Perhaps the feature of the present situation is the un- 
precedented demand for Arkansas soft pine shorts from fac- 
— that heretofore have used exclusively northern white 
pine. 

O. O. Axley, manager of the Southern Lumber Company, 
and A. W. Judd, secretary of the Gates Lumber Company, 
are formulating plans for the organization of a_ baseball 
league in south Arkansas. 

J. L. Jamison, manager of the Bradley Lumber Company, 
has returned to Warren after a business trip to St. Louis 
and Chicago. 

The Warren Stave Company resumed operations after a 
shut down of several m-.ths, 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, Ga., April 12.—The market has strength- 
ened considerably during the last week, both in the mat- 
ter of prices and in the volume of shipments. Trading 
in lumber is being resumed slowly, but steadily and con- 
sistently. It is the consensus in the trade that the turning 
point has been reached, and that a return to normal is now 
merely a matter of a little time. 

A resume of conditions in the lumber market has been 
filed with the Board of Trade by W. B. Stillwell, chairman 
of the committee on lumber, which shows that the industry 
is in a fairly flourishing state considering the general busi- 
ness depression for the last half a year, and intimates that 
better things are to be expected from now on. 

On the naval stores side also there has been a resumption 
of activity. Several large cargoes are now loading for foreiyn 
destinations, and a number of large trades have recently been 
consummated locally. This trading has had a tendency to 
elevate prices to a higher level. 

The exportation of lumber continues in increasing volume. 
Nearly every vessel going out carries at least a part oi a 
cargo. The warring nations in Europe are beginning ‘0 
draw with some steadiness upon American supplies. 

















FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., April 12.—The most significant item 1 
connection with general business during the last wes 
is the news from the building inspector’s office to ‘'\¢ 
effect that building value for April to date already is $49,('1 
ahead of the corresponding period of last year. Eight work! '¢ 
days this month show an aggregate value of $145,664, whi’) 
compares with $96,623 for the period of 1914. The year (0 
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dat wever, shows a deficit of $157,792, the totals to this 
tin ing $1,158,831 against $1,516,625 for the same period 
“i R ts from the banks that notes are being taken up rap- 
idly idvance of maturity have stimulated business. Local 
sale ive picked up a trifle in the past week and inquiries 
continue brisk. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 
J \CKSONVILLE, FLA., April 12.—Warm weather the last 


week has had a noticeable moral effect upon the lumber 
trade, everybody being in a little easier frame of mind 
as to the business outlook. Moreover, the arrival of April, 
«a building month in the North, has resulted in a better 
inquiry from the northern markets, with perhaps a shade 


of improved buying. Some manufacturers still decry gen- 
eral business conditions, and their own business in particu- 
lar, but it is significant that the mills in this territory all 
seem to be busy. : 

The storm that lashed the Atlantic coast last week played 
sad havoe with the coastwise lumber shipments, the exact 
extent of which is not known at this time. The seagoing 
tug Wellington, of the Cummer fleet, limped into New York 
yesterday with only one of its tows, the barge Northeast. 
The other, the Northwest, parted its cable somewhere in 
the blinding storm off the Virginia Capes and has not been 
heard from since. It carried a cargo of lumber from Jack- 
sonville to New York. ; 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorroLk, VaA., April 12.—Although spring is in full 
swing and the weather is all that it should be both for 
lumbering and building operations, thus far this month 
the volume of demand has been perhaps lighter than at any 
other time during the year and the immediate prospects can 
not be called bright. There was a decided falling off in 
orders during last week both for rough and dressed lumber 
and the volume of sales recorded was increased somewhat 
during the last two days by several large sales of 5/4 and 6/4 
box lumber. In rough lumber, the only activity noticed dur- 
ing the week was in the stock sizes of culls and red heart and 
in 12-inch box. 

Just when a change will take place is hard to say. No 
doubt some of the mills now operating will again have to 
close down unless they wish to carry a large stock of lumber 
on hand. Prices have been maintained on a fairly firm basis 
and it will be up to the manufacturer to use the same means 
as in the past to keep them in condition. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BauLtimorE, Mp., April 12.—Among the vessels lost in 
the great storm of last Saturday one week ago was the 
fine schooner Josephine, from Savannah, Ga., with about 
500,000 feet of fine Georgia pine to Robert Sizer & Co., 
of New York. The schooner, a 4-masted vessel, built in 
1890, went ashore on the North Carolina coast, and her 
captain, together with two men, was drowned. The Bal- 
timore representatives and part owners of the vessel were 
C. C. Paul & Co., ship brokers. 

8. S. Mann, of Mann & Parker, Ine., wholesale hard- 
woods, on President street, has gone on a trip South 
to some of the mills, which will take him as far as North 
Carolina. Mr. Mann stated before leaving that business 
with his firm for March had been beyond expectations. 


THE SOUTHWEST. 














IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 13.—The local lumber business 
has not improved as rapidly as it should with the pleas- 
ant weather prevailing. Orders are coming in a little 
more freely, it is true, but the volume of business is 
not large. Inquiries are also increasing and the outlook 
is more hopeful. Building activities will no doubt soon 
begin to make themselves felt in the retail line and with 
the resumption of the building industry a general better- 
ment will result. Building operations are already begin- 
ning to improve and they will no doubt be given an im- 
petus within the next few weeks. 

A slightly better volume of yellow pine business is 
reported as coming in from the country yards, but the 
agsregate has not yet come up to expectations. The rail- 
roads are doing a little more buying than they were and indi- 
cations are that they soon will begin to increase their buying. 
Factories have not been doing much buying recently, their 
orders being small and show they are only taking what they 
- : for present requirements and are not buying for future 

eeas, 

_ G. P. Shehan, sales manager, says the Berthold & Jennings 
“umber Company’s yellow pine trade is fairly good, as a rule, 
jut it is not up to the average for this time of year. 

_ Prank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
smpany, says that while there is a continued general quiet- 
css_in the yellow pine market, trade is about as well as 
could be expected. 

C, - Bodge, assistant sales manager, is fairly well 
pleased with the volume of business the Consolidated Saw 
‘llls Company is doing, although it is not up to expecta- 
LOns, 

__ A. J. Neimeyer, president of the A. J. Neimeyer Lumber 
“cmpany, of Little Rock, Ark., says trade is better than it 
is been for some time. 

. G. Mucke, sales manager.of the Grayson-McLeod Lum- 

ompany, reports that conditions are beginning to im- 


+ 
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R. EB. McKee, local manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
’, believes that considerable business is in sight. 





RETIRED LUMBERMAN SERIOUSLY ILL. 


t. Louis, Mo., April 14.—John Andrews Holmes, 77 
*s old, a retired lumberman and member of the board 
‘ureetors of the J. A. Holmes Lumber Company, of 
ch his son Robert Holmes is president, is seriously ill 
"his home in Portland Place, suffering from pneumonia 
a nervous breakdown. His condition has been con- 
ered critical since last Friday. 
Mr. Holmes has been in ill health nearly a year. On 
_account he resigned March 3 as a director of the 
tional Bank of Commerce and December 1, 1914, from 
‘© Hydraulie Pressed Brick and American Telegraph 
Telephone companies. 
He was born in Coatesville, Pa., October 18, 1838, and 
me to St. Louis in 1856. In 1857 he organized the 


‘/. A. Holmes Lumber Company. He resigned as presi- 
cent in 1900, 


IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, Trex., April 12.—On the eve of the an- 
nual convention of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, the lumber outlook has assumed a brighter hue. 
Inquiries are plentiful and there are some indications that 
the long-looked for spring business is at hand. ‘The im- 
proved financial condition of many parts of the East and 
middle West has stimulated trade to some extent and buyers 
of yellow pine are becoming active. 

Prospects for the resumption of trade at many of the 
east Texas mills are very bright, according to J. 8S. Hershey, 
general freight agent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
road, who returned Saturday from a trip through the lum- 
ber district. Mr. Hershey said that the feeling of optimism 
among east Texas millmen is stronger than at any other 
time since the war began. 

Permanent improvements to be made at a cost of approxi- 
mately $300,000 are authorized in the statement for work 
determined on for April, authorized by Vice-President and 
General Manager IF. G. Pettibone, of the Gulf, Colorado & 
Santa Fe. A pipe line from the pumping station to the 
lumber sheds at Port Bolivar, to be constructed at a cost 
of $2,605, is one of the items, designed to give ample pro- 
tection from fire. Bridges, trestles and culverts to be con- 
structed represent the sum of $9,954.84 while new stations 
and office buildings valued at $59,791.78 will be built. 


THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., April 13.—The most important de- 
velopment of the week is the increase in the retail trade. 
Some of the yards report a better business than at 
any other time for a year or more. Others do not go that 
strong in their reports, but all agree that there is a very consid- 
crable improvement now that settled weather has come. ‘The 
increase in the retail trade, however, has not yet affected the 
wholesale business to any great extent for the city yards are 
well stocked and are not inclined to do any speculative buying. 
The country yards are doing somewhat more business, but the 
farmers are too busy to pay much attention to building so 
the increase in demand from the country is not so large as it 
would otherwise be. 

J. H. Foresman, third vice president of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company and manager of that company’s retail depart- 
ment, has just returned from a three days trip among the 
retail yards of Oklahoma. Mr. Foresman says the conditions 
in Oklahoma are the best he has seen them in years. ‘Tnere 
has been an abundance of rain and fields are in excellent shape. 
The oil industry is being rushed and there still is a strong 
demand for tankage materials. 

RK. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
and IF. J. Bannister, vice president and treasurer, have re- 
turned from a two-weeks’ trip to Weed, Cal. 

The Central Sash & Door Company has moved to its new 
plant at Eighteenth and Wabash. The Company operates a 
planing mill only and does not do a jobbing business. 

George Butcher, president of the Butcher-Kilworth Lumber 
Company, a Seattie (Wash.) wholesale concern, spent several 
days last week in Kansas City. Mr. Butcher formerly was in 
the lumber business in Atchison and has many friends in this 
section. 

Cc. L. Baxter, assistant general sales agent of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Company, is back at his work after a two- 
months’ illness caused by an infection of his leg. 








IN SOUTHEASTERN TEXAS. 

Beaumont, TEx., April 12.—There is a big demand 
for general lumber in the oil fields of Texas and Okla- 
homa and several large orders for oil well rig material 
were placed last week. Aside from these orders, however, the 
lumber business continues dull, according to local manufac- 
turers. The retail business holds up as usual in Beaumont 
and vicinity. 

Work of remodeling and repairing the Gilbert Building, 
owned by John N. Gilbert, president of the Nona Mills Com- 
pany (Ltd.), will be completed this week and most of the 
former occupants will move back next Monday. ‘The build- 
ing was damaged by fire last Christmas night and the work 
done on the building cost about $45,000. The Nona M 
Company will occupy the entire second floor and the Mc- 
Shane Lumber Company a suite of rooms on the fourth floor. 
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Vivid marks that wear 
like iron; metallic pigments 
that resist long and severe 
exposure; that’s 
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Dixon's 
Lumber 
Crayons 


Uniform and dependable; 
convenient and uniform 
shape and size; made in | 3 
colors and four grades of 


black. Prices and booklet 
No. 207-J upon request. 
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Made in Jersey City, N. J. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


ESTABLISHED 1827 











MOWAT-WHEELER.—John Mowat, vice president and 
superintendent of the Grand Rapids Chair Company, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and one of the wealthiest furniture 
manufacturers of that city, was united in marriage April 9 
at Chicago to Miss Daisy Wheeler, who for ten years was 
office manager of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Company and 
is regarded an exceptionally able business woman. Her 
business career started years ago when she became book- 
keeper for the Quigley Lumber Company. She is a prom- 
inent member of the Christian Science Society of Grand 
Rapids. Mr. Mowat is one of the best known manufac- 
turers and clubmen of that city. In addition to being 
vice president of the Grand Rapids Chair Company he is 
president of the Grand Rapids Piano Case Company, 
director of the Imperial Furniture Company, president of 
the Mutual Home & Savings Association, director of the 
Grand Rapids National City Bank and is a member of the 
Peninsular and Owashtanong clubs and the Fountain 
Street Baptist Church. 





NORRIS-HAMMOND.—The marriage of Frank B. Nor- 
ris, manager of the Lewiston Handle Company, of Lewis- 
ton, Me., and Mrs. Nellie Hammond, of Auburn, Me., 
took place in New York City April 3. Mr. Norris, who 
is well known to the lumber trade of both Auburn and 
Lewiston, being a large user of lumber in his manufac- 
turing business, also is a resident of Auburn. The plans 
for the happy event were carefully made by Mr. and 
Mrs. Norris to surprise their friends. After May 1 they 
will be at home in Auburn, in Taylor Street. 





GRAY-SWINDLE.—Raymond Gray, assistant super- 
intendent of the E. K. Wood Lumber Company, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., with headquarters at San Pedro, and Miss 
Amy Swindle, of San Pedro were married March 30. The 
young couple left for a few months’ stay in Honolulu and 
on their return will be at home in San Pedro. 


FLEISHEL-MORRIS.—Announcement was made-at a 
social function April 14 of the engagement of Miss Ina 
Morris, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Morris, of St. 
Louis, Mo., to Travis Fleishel, vice president of the Cain- 
Hurley Lumber Company. Miss Morris) was graduated 
from the Mary Institute, St. Louis, June, 1913, later at- 
tending a fashionable finishing school in the East, and 
was presented in society last winter. Mr. Fleishel is a 
member of the University and Racquet Clubs. The wed- 
ding will be celebrated in June. 


BABB L II III 


PorTLAND, ORE., is the largest lumber manufacturing 
city in the world. 











Treating wood blocks and silo material with Reeves Wood 
Preserver. Knoxville Lbr. & Mfg. Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 


Lumber + Service 


is worth more to you and to your customers than 


“Just Plain Lumber.” 


What we mean by service is:—showing your friend 
—the lumber user—how a particular kind of lumber, 
properly treated, will give better and cheaper service. 
Honest advice, based on a study of the buyers needs, 
will help to land AND HOLD his business. 

For instance:—Treated wood blocks are in demand 
for stable, warehouse and factory floors. You could 
manufacture them easily and treat them right at your 
plant. If you used 


Reeves Wood Preserver 


your only investment wouid be about $30.00 for a 
treating tank. 

Silo material, bridge, and mill construction timbers 
could be treated in the same way, making your product 
a specialty and giving you the inside track on many 
orders. 

We can’t tell the whole story here. May we write 
you more fully? 


The Reeves Company 
MANUFACTURERS 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


**The Greatest Poss’ ble Service Per Dollar’ 
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HARDWOODS 





wn Heh Gre Red Gum 


and because of the extreme care we use in ehe 
sawing of our logs and the personal supervision 
by experts in drying and handling we have 
earned a reputation for quality that is exceeded 
only by the natural superiority of our 


7 St. Francis Basin Red Gum 


If you are in need of Finish, Trim, Panel or 
Door Stock we want an opportunity to quote 
you, 

We also manufacture OAK, ASH and ELM. 


J. H. Bonner & Sons, 


Mills and Office: Post Office and Teleg. Sta. 
| QUIGLEY, ARK. HETH, ARK. 





3 











Cottonwood 


We Offer for Immediate Shipment: 


4-4x13-17 Box Boards 

4-4x 9-12 Box Boards 

4-4x13 and up Ist and 2nds 

4-4x6-12 Ist and 2nds 

6-4x6 and up Ist and 2nds 

4-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
20 cars 5-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 
Scars 6-4 No.1 and No. 2 Common 

CYPRESS 

100 cars 4-4 to 12-4 Log Run 
ELM 


10 cars 6-4 Log Run 
. 2 cars 12-4 Log Run a 


Thane Lumber Company 


50,000 ft. Capacity 
Band Mill. 





10 cars 
5 cars 

5 cars 
10 cars 
2 cars 
100 cars 








Arkansas City, Ark. 





| E.. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 

Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


ry 








We Can Ship Quick 


71 4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut 
lcar 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 

3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut 

10 cars 8-4 No. 2 Common & Better Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak 

10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain White Oak 

2 cars 4-4 No. 1 & 2 Plain Red Oak 


If interested, we will be glad to quote you prices. 














a i. 
The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS 4:%* 28 for cur low 
prices on the following: 
77 M ft. 8-4 1st & 2ds Michigan Soft Gray Elm 
82 M ft. 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Mich. Soft Gray Elm 
183 M ft. 6-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Mich. Hard Maple 
157 M ft. 8-4 No. 1 & 2 Common Mich. Hard Maple 
Band sawn, bone dry — strictly high grade in every respect. 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrison 4687. 











Hermann von Schrenk, of St. Louis, Mo., was among 
the week’s visitors to Chicago. 

L. H. Levistee, who represents the Medford Lumber 
Company, of Medford, Wis., visited the Chicago trade 
during the week. 


C. E. Burkey, secretary and treasurer of the Neenah 
Box Company, of Neenah, Wis., spent several days in 
Chicago this week. 


C. B. Allen, manager of the veneer department of 
the Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn, was a 
Chicago visitor the latter part of last week. 


N. H. Parsons, head of the Parsons Lumber Company, 
of Rockford, Ill., called on Chicago lumber dealers. this 
week, taking orders and getting a line on the situation. 


F. P. Hamilton, now paving engineer of the Southern 
Pine Association, St. Louis, Mo., spent a day or two in 
Chicago this week, looking after business for the asso- 
ciation. 


W. L. Wheeler, of the Bissell-Wheeler Lumber Com- 
pany, Marshfield, Wis., was in Chicago the early part 
of the week, looking after business and renewing ac- 
quaintances. 


Arthur Jarvis, of the Stevens-Jarvis Lumber Com- 
pany, of Eau Claire, Wis., called at Chicago lumber 
offices several days this week, looking after business and 
greeting friends. 


W. B. Greeley, assistant forester, E. H. Clapp, acting 
assistant forester, and C. §. Smith, all of the Forest 
Service, Washington, D. C., were in Chicago Monday of 
this week, on business. 


W. H. Nalty, of the Hammond Lumber Company, of 
Hammond, La., and the East Union Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, of Brookhaven, Miss., was a Chi- 
cago visitor this week. 


John D. Ross, president of the Brooks & Ross Lumber 
Company, of Schofield, Wis., accompanied by his family, 
returned to Chicago this week from an extensive trip 
to the Pacifie coast. 


F. H. Young, sales manager of the Garver Lumber 
Manufacturing Company, of Tippecanoe City, Ohio, 
with mill at Cape Girardeau, Mo., was a caller on the 
Chicago trade during the week. 


M. Ducey, president and general manager of the 
Grand Rapids Piano Case Company (Ltd.), hobnobbed 
with Chicago lumbermen and handlers of its products 
in this territory for several days this week. 


H. F. Below, manager of the Below Lumber Com- 
pany, Stanley, Wis., spent a day or two in Chicago 
this week and while here arranged with the Hardwood 
Mills Lumber Company to act as that company’s agent 
in this territory. 


Thomas Fry, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood 
Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo., also E. A. Clubine, of 
Park Falls, Wis., recently called at the office of R. 8S. 
Kellogg, secretary of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. 


W. E. Vogelsang, sales manager for the Turtle Lake 
Lumber Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., with mills at 
Winchester, Wis., was a Chicago visitor this week and 
paid the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a welcome 
visit. He left Thursday night to visit points along the 
Mississippi. 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Com- 
pany, of Saginaw, Mich., and Poplar Bluff, Mo., is 
spending a few days in Chicago on his way home to 
Poplar Bluff, from a visit to headquarters at Saginaw. 
He was in his usually optimistic frame of mind re- 
garding the future, although he said that trade is 
rather slow at present. 


A. C. Wells, vice president of the J. W. Wells Lum- 
ber Company, Menominee, Mich., was in Chicago for a 
few days this week, attending a meeting of the maple 
flooring manufacturers. He favored the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with an appreciated call. He 
said that recent advices from his father, J. W. Wells, 
stated that he was touring Japan and that he expected 
to return home some time in July. 


S. B. Taylor, head of the S. B. Taylor Company, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., wholesaler of hardwoods, was in Chicago 
last Thursday and visited the offices of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When asked about business conditions 
Mr. Taylor quoted from the Bible, Daniel 4, verse 33, 
the story of Nebuchadnezzar and the grass episode. He 
stated that in his mind that was the condition of the 
lumber business today; that the lumbermen had been 
going too fast, manufacturing too much lumber and 
losing sight of the basis supply and demand. In his 
opinion the lumber trade ought to get back to its first 


principles and start all over again, keeping th 


pro- 
duction down to demand. 

B. M. Wakefield, secretary and treasurer of the I’ .ust 
Bros. Lumber Company, of Jackson, Miss., arrived in 
Chicago on Thursday. Mr. Wakefleld, when aske |! re- 
garding business conditions, stated that the first twelve 
days in March orders were few and far between, since 


which time, however, the company has been doing q 
good, steady business at satisfactory prices. Mr. Wake- 
field will spend several weeks in Chicago and adjacent 
territory. 


W. L. Sykes, president of the Emporium Lumber 
Company, of Utica, N. Y. (with mills in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Vermont), was in Chicago on Thurs- 
day on his way home after a winter sojourn in Cali- 
fornia, stopping over in Chicago to look after some 
machinery for the company’s new mill at Cranberry 
Lake, N. Y. ‘‘We recently had the experience, novel 
to us,’’ he said, ‘‘of sending three carloads of maple 
and birch lumber to California via the Panama Canal. 
It took a rate of 67 cents, including a rail haul at 
both ends, or 13 cents lower than the rate to the coast 
from Michigan and Wisconsin points.’’ 





WILL BUILD RAILROAD AND MILL IN OREGON, 


Two very interesting visitors at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week were 8. A. Kendall, of 
the Kendall Lumber Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
J. L. Snyder, of Wellsboro, Pa., who have just returned 
from a trip through the Pacifie Northwest on which con- 





S. A. KENDALL, OF PITTSBURGH, PA.; 
Of the Kendall Lumber Company. 


sideration was given to the development of the Kendall 
Lumber Company’s. 14,000 acres of fir timber along the 
Umpqua River near Roseburg, Ore. While in Roseburg 
Mr. Kendall and Mr. Snyder were guests of honor at a 
banquet tendered them by the Roseburg Commercial 
Club at the Umpqua Hotel. The banquet is said to have 





J. L. SNYDER, OF WELLSBORO, PA. 
Interested in the Roseburg (Ore.) Project. 


been the most elaborate affair of its kind ever held in 
Douglas County and was attended by 150 business and 
professional men of Roseburg and nearby towns. 

Many brief addresses were delivered, most of them 
making enthusiastic reference to the natural resources of 
Douglas County, in which Roseburg is located. At this 
banquet it was clearly shown that the people of Roseburg 
and of Douglas County are desirous of developing those 
resources and are of a friendly attitude toward eapital- 
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ists w20 are disposed to invest their money in the promo- 
tion of industries in that locality. 

This banquet and the entertainment connected with it 
were the final acts in a series of negotiations that have 
been pending for some time between the Commercial 
Club of Roseburg and 8S. A. Kendall and J. L. Snyder, 
and resulted in an agreement whereby the building of a 
standard gage railroad from Roseburg up the North 
Umpqua River to the Cascade range forest reserve and 
the construction at Roseburg of a sawmill cutting 200,- 
000 teet of lumber a day are assured. In this agreement 
are embodied many provisions that are in some respects 
at least unique. Mr. Kendall and the interests he repre- 
sents propose to construct a standard gage railroad and ~ 
erect a modern sawmill in the event the people of the 
town and community are willing to lend their moral and 
financial support to the enterprise. A committee of the 
Roseburg Commercial Club appointed for that purpose, 
having received Mr. Kendall’s proposal, made its report 
to the club in the form of a resolution recommending that 
the proposal be adopted as made. 

The railroad that it is proposed to build will be about 
thirty miles long and will cost in the neighborhood of 
$750,000. The sawmill will cost between $200,000 and 
$300,000, and, as already stated, will have a daily capac- 
ity of 200,000 feet of lumber. The railroad will be a 
common ¢arrier, operating a daily passenger schedule in 
addition to logging trains. The number of men to be 
employed by the lumber company is not stated for the 
reason that it can not be definitely ascertained in ad- 
vance, but it is expected that at least 100 men will be 
employed at the mill and three or four times as many 
in the camps and along the railroad. <A part of the 
agreement also is that the lumber company will not 
operate a company store, so that the merchants in Rose- 
burg will benefit directly from the patronage of the hun- 
dreds of employees brought in by the enterprise. 

The Kendall Lumber Company will build the entire line 
by using leased steel rails of not less than 56 pounds, 
and in payment therefor will accept at par 5 percent 
bonds of the city for the sum of $300,000, with the 
understanding that the city lease the railroad to the 
Kendall Lumber Company for sixty years. In return 
the lumber company will pay Roseburg 25 percent of the 
net annual earnings of the railroad. The city is to 
provide all rights of way, together with a suitable saw- 
mill site of about forty acres near Roseburg. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reserves the right to 
purchase the railroad from Roseburg at any time within 
the period of the lease for $300,000 cash. It agrees also 
to equip the railroad with necessary locomotives and 
suitable cars for the transaction of all the business that 
is offered and to operate it continuously during the time 
of the lease. Roseburg is to be represented on the direc- 
torate of the railroad and to have a voice in the making 
and fixing of freight rates, which it is agreed are to be 
the same to all patrons of the road, so that other inter- 
— be free to develop the timber industry along the 
road. 

Engineers of the Kendall Lumber Company estimate , 
that the cost of the construction of the railroad will be 
approximately $750,000 exclusive of the rails. 








BECOMES SALES MANAGER OF KANSAS CITY 
FIRM. 

Another lumberman from Dixie has gone to the 
Kansas City field. E. V. Godley, of Dallas, Tex., has 
become sales manager for the ©. J. Carter Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Carter succeeds 
Walter A. Baird, who returned to Mobile to enter the 
manufacturing end of the business again. Mr. Godley 
has been in the wholesale lumber trade in Dallas the last 
year. Previously to that he was sales manager for 
three and one-half years for the Enterprise Lumber 
Company, of Alexandria, La. This is Mr. Godley’s 
first appearance in Kansas City, but he is known to 
many of the lumbermen there already through his work 
in the South. 





RETURNS TO.WHOLESALE AND COMMISSION 
FIELD. 
April 1 E. R. Moore, of Chicago, resigned his posi- 
‘ion as sales manager of the International Lumber 
“ompany, of Chicago and International Falls, Minn., 
ind returned to the commission and wholesale lumber 
field, to do business under his own name. Among the 
stocks he will handle will be those of the International 
Aunber Company, and stocks of other northern, west- 
ern and southern mills. The general sales department 
‘i the International Lumber Company will be located 
vermanently at International Falls, Minn., and will be 
i charge of E. W. Backus and J. L. Fraser. 





RESIGNS POSITION FOR SAKE OF HEALTH. 

CoLuMBUS, OHI0, April 12—E. E. Ginn, the leading 
~alesman of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, who has 
‘cen with that well known hardwood concern for more 
‘ian a dozen years, has resigned his position and will 
‘ake a long rest at Battle Creek, Mich., in order to 

cover his health. Mr. Ginn started with the Ritter 
company in 1902 and rose rapidly to a position of trust 
‘n the sales force. His territory during the latter part 
of his connection with the company was central and 
northern Ohio, in which he numbered his friends by the 
score, 

_Previous to that time, however, he was superintendent 
f one of the company’s mills, in which position he 
showed marked executive ability. Later he returned to 
the sales department. 

Mr. Ginn was accompanied to Battle Creek by his wife 
and daughter, Helen. His stay at the health resort will 
be as long as is necessary to recover his health. 


NEW LIFE IN NORTHERN WHOLESALING. 

Marshfield, Wis., has had a recent addition to the 
ranks of its wholesale lumber dealers in the firm Kraus 
& Stone. Robert P. Kraus entered the wholesale trade 
at Marshfield about a year ago, with offices in the 
Deming Block. His business grew to such proportions 
that help was needed, which has taken the form of a 
partnership composed of Mr. Kraus and Harry J. Stone 
under the firm name Kraus & Stone. 

The new concern will maintain offices in the Deming 
Block and will handle northern lumber principally, but 





ROBERT P. KRAUS, MARSHFIELD, WIS. 
Of Kraus & Stone. 

will specialize in hardwoods and has made western con- 
nections for handling products of the Coast. Both Mr. 
Kraus and Mr. Stone are practical lumbermen. The 
latter was employed from 1901 to 1907 as a lath inspector 
for Charles Christenson, of Manistee, Mich., and for 
the following two years in similar capacity for W. L. 
Hagadorn, of Cheboygan, Mich., following which he 
bought and sold lumber for Theodore Fathauer & Co., of 
Chicago. For the last three years he has acted as buyer 
for the Payson-Smith Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
which position he maintained practically up to the time 
of the formation of the new firm. 

Robert P. Kraus began his career in the yards of the 
R. Connor Company, of Marshfield, and filled successively 
the positions of lumber inspector, foreman of planing 





HARRY J. STONE, MARSHFIELD, WIS. 
Of Kraus & Stone. 


mill and dry lumber operations at the Connor-Stratford 
plant. and traveling salesman. During 1911 he sold 
lumber on the-road for the Atwood Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, of Park Falls, Wis., and in the follow- 
ing years was promoted to sales manager, which position 
he held throughout 1913, following which he entered the 
wholesale lumber business in Marshfield. 


TO BECOME CASHIER OF RESERVE BANK. 

Houston, Tex., April 12.—Lynn P. Talley, sometime 
cashier of the Lumbermen’s National Bank of this city, 
and who was formerly cashier of the City National Bank 
of Dallas, will on April 16 resign his present position 
to become cashier of the Federal Reserve Bank of the 
eleventh district at Dallas. Mr. Talley was elected to 
succeed J. W. Hoopes, who was made vice governor at a 
recent meeting of the board. It is expected that M. S. 
Murray, assistant cashier of the Lumbermen’s National 
Bank, will be elected to succeed Mr. Talley. 





THE Department of Agriculture recently issued two 
interesting circulars by Earl D. Strait, scientific assist- 
ant, relating to the clearing of land. One is entitled 
‘¢Stump Pullers and Methods of Using Them’’ and de- 
scribing briefly most of the types of stump pullers in 
general use. The other is entitled ‘‘Burning Stumps’’ 
and describes briefly various methods of eliminating 
stumps by the use of hoods, by explosives, air blast 
machines and char-pitting. 
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Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


find our methods of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. It might appeal 
to you—better let us quote you on 


Maple and Beech 
Flooring 


and expiain how we doit. A good stock 
enables us to fill orders without delay. 


Cummer- Diggins Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICHIGAN 














Maple and Birch 


Is all the name implies and is the 
kind reputable dealers like to re- 
commend to exacting customers. 


WRITE TODAY FOR PRICES 








 "imeate Good Profit 


In Quality Hardwoods 


when you can buy them right. We've simp- 
lified buying for you in shipping mixed 
cars of 


DIXIE BRAND 
OAK FLOORING 


Mouldings, Casing and Base 


Dixie Flooring is perfectly milled, uniformly matched 
and graded—the result of years of honest endeavor and 
study. 





; Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
aa & Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 
Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars 0% Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. D, 











Kiln 


OAK FLOORING 
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United States Spruce Lumber Co. 


Spruce, Hemlock 


and Hardwoods 
Office and Mills, 








MARION, VA. | 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 


The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 






















Over $9,000,000 paid to our 
Policyholders. 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N.Y. 

























PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service. Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 







































Pat -) 
A LITTLE HIGHER UP 


in the estimation of your prospective customer, is what you gain 
by sending in a perfectly smootn edged 


Peerless Book-Form Business Card 
How you can detach a card bound in book form and have no 
possible indication of its having been detached may pvussess 


some elements of mystery to you, but our patented process 
makes it possible and perfect. 







Send for Sample Tab and see for yourself Our 

. smart 
There is cand 
nothing Sat. 
ike it 


-OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


E.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
GALES AGENT CHICAGO 












The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Engravers Plate Printers Die Embossers 








_— -63 East Adams Street, CHICAGO 































|| Headquarters for Lumbermen 


i HE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 

| traveling public is largely due to the excellent 

\ food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 

dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 

dinner menus. 

| Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 

| Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 
RATES: 

One Person Per Day 
Room with detached bath $2to $3 
<== Room with private bath $3t0$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached bath $3 to$5 
Room with private bath $5to$8 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everybody Likes Kotel LaSalle 

i} ance La Salle at Madison St- 

| | ! ia SE Exnest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


a - Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 
































BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 





ARKANSAS. Grays—The Gable Lumber Co has sold 
out. 

COLORADO. Dolores—The Dolores Lumber & Supply 
Co. has discontinued the handling of lumber and will 


confine business to grain, flour etc. ; 
Sterling—The A. E. Phelps Lumber Co. has sold its 
yard to the Sterling Lumber & Investment Co. 


GEORGIA. Lumber City—The Ocmulgee River Lum- 
ber Co. ‘has been succeeded by the Ocmulgee River 
Lumber & Manufacturing Co. (Inc.) 


IDAHO. New Plymouth—C, F. Eder has been suc- 
ceeded by the Van Petten Lumber Co., of Ontario, Ore. 

ILLINOIS. San Jose—C. A. McHarry has _ sold his 
interest in Weber & McHarry (Inc.) to O. F. Weber.- 

Seneca—W. A. Graves has been succeeded by W. A. 
Graves & Son. 

IOWA. Glenwood—The C. H. Nold Lumber Co. has 
sold its yard here to T. F. and C. J. Martin, of Meriden, 
Kansas. 

Woodward—The S. Hanson Lumber 
succeeded by H. M. 


Company has been 
Iltis, who operates at Valley Junction. 


KANSAS. Horton—The P. L. Killey Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Horton Lumber Co., with an 
authorized capital of $25,000. 

Sedgwick—The Kansas Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Kanavel Lumber Co. 

Sharon Springs—The Foster Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Weber & Co. 

Wichita—Caldwell & Hoffman have been succeeded 


by the F. S. Caldwell Lumber Co. 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—The Cooper Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Brewer-Nienstadt Lumber Co. 

Holly Ridge—The Norman Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky. 

MICHIGAN. Fremont—J. F. A. Raider & Son have 
been succeeded by George B. Raider. 

Kent City—W. W. Putney has been succeeded by Put- 


ney & Raymond. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis--The Midland 
has been absorbed by the Midland Lumber 

Minneapolis—The Welles-Thompson Co. 
ceeded by the Thompson Yards (Inc). 

MISSISSIPPI. Guntown—The Guntown 
is out of business. 

MISSOURI. Linnevs—The Superior Haystacker Man- 
ufacturing Co. has increased its capital stock to $42,900. 

MONTANA. Lavina—The Goodridge-Call Lumber Co. 
has sold its property and stock to the Gunnary-Collins 
Lumber Co., of Absher, Mont. 

NEBRASKA. Emerson—Isenberg & Metske have been 
succeeded by the Carhart Lumber Co. 

Ulysses—The Searle & Chapin Lumber Co. 
succeeded by the Hagemeister Lumber Co. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Bloom-Jamestown—The Bloom 
Farmers [levator Co. is reported not being in the lum- 
ber business. 

Pettibone—The 
by John Adams. 

OHIO. Irontown—The Crescent Planing Mill Co., the 
Hardwood Lumber & Tie Co. and Schweickart & Turley 
have been succeeded by the Diamond Lumber Co., with 
an authorized capital of $25,000. 

Minster—The Moeller Lumber Company has been taken 
over by the stockholders of the Rabe Manufacturing Com- 


Lumber Co. 
& Coal Co. 
has been suc- 


Lumber Co. 


has been 


Winnor-Adams Co. has been succeeded 


pany, of New Bremen. 

Wellington—R. E. Sheldon has been succeeded by J. 
A. Moog. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dickson City—G. C. Reis has been 


succeeded by James P. Wilson. 

Fair Haven—Provost Bros. & Co. have been succeeded 
by Provost Bros., W. E. Provost, owner. 

Oil Citvy—While the United Lumber & Coal Co. (Ltd.) 
has sold its stock in trade to the Oil City Woodworking 
& Manufacturing Co., the company however is confining 
its efforts now to the wholesaling and manufacturing 
end of the business. 

Mobridge—The Bright-Webhster Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Consumers’ Independent Lumber Co. 

Vienna—The Vienna Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Melham Bros. Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Watertown. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The 
has removed to Swiftown, Miss. 

Nashville—The Tennessee Hardwood 
closing out. 

TEXAS. Ballinger—The Higginbotham Currie Williams 
Co. has been succeeded by the Ballinger Lumber Co. 

3artlett—T. Denton has been succeeded by the Fair- 
child Lumber Co., with headquarters at Taylor. 


Coulson Lumber Co. 


Lumber Co. is 


Houston—The Brown-Bell Lumber Co. is out of 
business. 

Waco—The Owens Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Texas Lumber & Loan Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Bailey DuBois’ Sash, 
Door & Manufacturing Co. is out of business. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The W. W. Wood Co. 
has been succeeded by the Wheeling Planing Mill Co. 

WISCONSIN. Clavton--The Carlson & Anderson Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Clayton Lumber Co. 

Edmund—Thomas Oliver has been succeeded by Roy 
W. Gibson. 

Fennimore—The Wisowa Lumber & Coal Co. 
succeeded by T. G. Tewis and his son, C. 

Hammond—The Consolidated 
succeeded by the Hammond Lumber Co. 

Green Bay—The Green Bay Sectional Roll Company. 
manufacturing planing mill rolls, has increased its capital 

Platteville—The Platteville Lumber & Fuel Co. has 
increased its canital stock to $78,000. 

River Fells—The Consolidated Tumber Co. 
its vard to J. C. Wachendorf and H. Heebint 
operate it as the Hammond Lumber Co. 


has been 
J. Lewis. 
Lumber Co. has been 


has sold 
<x, who will 





INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Tuscaioosa 

(to do a wholesale 
IDAHO. Desmet 
ital $50,000. 


INDIANA. Gary 





Fitts-Turner 
business), authorized 
Valley Lumber Co., 


Lumber Co. 
capital $20,000. 
authorized cap- 


East Gary Automatic Desk Co. 

KENTUCKY. Lexineton—Oakdale Coal & Timber Co., 
authorized capital £25,000; L. E. Thompson, W. H. Ronan 
and M. H. Courtney. 

New Castle—Snodgrass Crate & Coop Co., 
capital $5.000; J. S. Snodgrzess, W. S. Jones, 
ter and H. K. Borune. ; 

MASSACHUSETTS. Poston—American I.umber Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; George F. Stocker, Carl G. 
Fuller, William Shaw McCallum and Helen D. McCallum. 





authorized 
James Car- 


Boston—Howell & Cronin Lumber Co., authorized cap- 
ital $50,000; Robert J. Howell, John A. Cronin, M C. 
Howell and Mary B. Cronin. 

Boston—Pacific Coast Lumber Co., authorized ««pita] 
$25,000; Ferdinand A. Wyman, Ferdinand A. Wy) man, 
jr., and Oliver A. Wyman. 


Boston—E. O. Ormsby & Sons (Inc.), (to dei in 
sash), authorized capital $50,000; Edwin A. Ornisby, 


Thomas Gray and Walter F. Jones. 


Boston—J. E. Poor Company (te -nanufacture hi 


vlin 
alleys), authorized capital $25,000; James E. Poo: oak 
Chester E. Sawyer. 
Boston—William Levens & Co. (Inc.), (to deal in 
furniture), authorized capital $75,000; William Levens, 
William D. Miller and Frank L. Mason. 


_ Framingham—Perini Construction Co., authorized cap- 
ital $15,000; Bonfiglio Perini, Vincent Little, Dominick 
Romano and Luciano Perini. 


Hanover—Wilson Engineering Corporation, authorized 
capital £50,000; Francis W. Wilson, Suzanne M. VWilson 


and Elliott F. 
Haverhill—N 


Cameron. 


‘ewton Box Co., authorized capital $20,000; 


James J. Owens, Irving Moyer, Clarence C. Morgan, Mel- 
vin H. Beede, Edgar P. Sargent and William D. Owens. 
Medford—Tyscn, Locke & Kakas Co. (building and 
contracting), authorized capital $50,000; Howard R, 
Locke, Harry B. Kakas and Thomas C. Lipon. 
MICHIGAN. River Rouge—West End Lumber (Co,, 


$20,000. 


pa¥, 


Millbrook—Long Leaf Pine Co., author- 


authorized capital 
NEW YORK. 


ized capital $1,000,090; Ferdinand H. Butehorn, Har- 
lan &. Perrigo and Elmer FE. Holmes. 
New York (Manhattan)—Woodland Lumber & Manu- 


facturing Co. (Inc.), authorized capital $25,000; Edward 
L. Jarroll, B. F. Crane, Barney Budnick and M. Kamber. 

Rochester—The German-American Lumber Co. has in- 
corporated, authorized capital $150,000; E. J. Amish, A. 
H. Nusbickel and F. C. Malling. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Colgan—Colgan Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000; J. E. Wiper, A. H. Lindemann and 
B. M. Wohlwenda. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. lTead—Golden Gate Mining & Tim- 
ber Co., authorized capital $100,000; Richard Blackstone, 


yeorge S. Fogelsong and William Frackelton. 
WASHINGTON. Vilas Timber Co., authorized capital 
$800,000; J. T. Gregory, president and general manager; 
L. M. Hanks, secretary and treasurer. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Charleston—West Virginia Hard- 
wood TLumber Co., authorized capital $15,000; B. M. 
Sturtz, R. H. Morton, A. S. Alexander, F. M. Stambaugh 


and C. E. McCoy. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—The Arkansas Handle Co. 
will rebuild plant, reported burned at a loss of $10,000. 
GEORGIA. Adel—Ansley & Upchurch, of Thomasville, 
will erect a mill and develop timber recently acquired. 
3ainbridge—The Elberta Crate Co., of Marshallville 
will build a branch factory to_cost $100,000. : 
Willacoochee—The Harper Lumber Co. will erect mill 
sheds and install planing mill and dry kiln equipment. 








The plant will have a daily capacity of 12,000 feet of 
lumber. 
MISSISSIPPI. Corinth—The Corinth Planing Mill Co. 


will rebuild plant reported burned at a loss of $4,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—The Thomasville 
Chair Co. will build a 3-story addition, 140 by 65 feet. 

OREGON. Eugene—L. M. LaRue will erect a wooden- 
ware factory. 

TENNESSEE. McEwen—Henry J. Tidwell and Rob- 
ert Bruce will install a 60-horse power sawmill. 

WISCONSIN. Green Bay—Henry W. Berendsen will 
establish a woodworking plant. 

Kewannee—The Albrecht Manufacturing Co. has erected 
a warehouse 50 by 100 feet, for the storage of lumber 
and finished material. 

Marshfield—Rlum Bros. have made plans for the erec- 
tion of a cheese box factory two stories high, 60 by 120 
feet and will be ready for operation some time in June. 








The daily capacity of the plant will be increased to 
8,000 boxes. 
ALABAMA. Mobile—The Reliance Equipment Co. has 


heen organized to conduct a mill supply business, making 
a specialty of equipment for logging railroads and locomo- 
tives. 

ARIZONA. Glendale—The Glendale Lumber Co. re- 
cently began the retail business. 

Tucson—The Halstead Lumber Co. 
here with headquarters at Phoenix. 

CALIFORNIA. Yucaipa—W. F. Cruickshank 
began the retail lumber business. 

COLORADO. Fleming—The Logan Lumber Co. 
opened a vard here. 

Jarosa—Hammond & Son have opened a yard. 

FLORIDA. Clearwater—The Clearwater Novelty Works 
recently began manufacturing sash, doors, blinds ete. 

GEORGIA. Marietta—The Black Builder Supply Co. 
recently began business. 

Rays Mill—The Clements Lumber Co. 
manufacturing lumber ete. 

IDAHO. Melba—-The Lloyd Lumber Co. recently began 
the retail business with headquarters at Nampa. 


will open a yard 
recently 


has 


recently began 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Eugene S. Nelson recently began 
the wholesale and commission lumber business at 3 
West Jackson Boulevard. 


Chicago—The Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., with branch at Seattle, Wash., recently 
began wholesaling Pacific coast products at 10 South La- 


Salle Street. 

Ocoya (P. O. Pontiac)—The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of 
Ocoya (Inc.) has added a well assorted stock ,of lumber 
to its business. big’ officers of the company are: Fred 
Fisher, president; V. Richardson, secretary; G. C. Arm- 
strong, treasurer, me A, F. Conrad, manager. 

Franklin Grove—The Franklin Grove Farmers’ Elevat:r 
Co. recently began the lumber and grain business. 

INDIANA. South Bend—The Consumers Lumber ‘' 
recently entered the wholesale business. 

IOWA. Cedar—The Cedar Lumber Co. has been org 
ized by J. FE. Kennel, I. lL. Funk and D. C. Rhoads 
will engage in the lumber and building supply business 


LOUISIANA. Albany—C. J. Jackson recently entered 
the sawmill business. 
MICHIGAN. Roval Oak—The Gifford Lumber Co. is 


opening a yard. 

MINNESOTA. Calumet—The Hibbing Lumber Co., °f 
Hibbing, has opened a branch office here and will carry 2 
large assorted stock. 

South St. Paul—The R. C. Jefferson Lumber Co., 2! 
St. Paul will establish a yard here, 
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MiS.:SSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Arnett | Tompkins 
Lun ‘o. has been organized by C. C. Arnett and J. C. 
Tom to do a general commission business, handling 
all k of yellow pine. 

MiScOURL St. Louis—Cornelius & Co., recently began 
the sale and commission lumber business with of- 
fices 936 Palm Street. 

NEW MEXICO. Carlsbad—The Pecos Valley Lumber 
Co. 1 ntly began business here with a branch at Ros- 
well. 

NEW YORK. Ithaca—C. B. Saunders recently began 
th der and retail lumber business. 

New York—Joseph C, Murray and Lloyd R. Stark have 
form: partnership under the style of Joseph C. Mur- 
ray & Co., With offices at 29. Broadway. They will con- 
duct » general importing and exporting business. 


Valley Stream—John Loeffler recently began the lum- 
ber business. 
NORTH DAKOTA: Minto—B. J. Marloch recently be- 


ean the retail lumber business. 

OREGON. Hillsboro—The Copeland Lumber Co. re- 
cently began business with purchasing department at 
Portland. 


Portland—W. B. Ward has begun the wholesale lumber 
business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Dallastown—Horace Welty has 
opened lumber offices here with branch at Red Lion. 

Pittsburgh—The Standard Lumber & Supply Co. is being 
organized. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Sioux Falls—The Kleymad Lumber 
Co. recently began the lumber brokerage business. 

TEXAS. Sebastian—The Sebastian Lumber Co. has 
entered the trade. 

VERMONT. Bellows Falls—The Blakely Lumber Co. 
recently entered the wholesale trade. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Fortson Land & Lumber 
Co. has heen organized. 

Wenatchee—The Wenatchee Valley Box Agency has 
heen organized and is establishing headquarters here. 
This agency will provide a central selling office for the 
fruit box output of the Cashmere Lumber Co., of Cash- 
mere; the Peshastin Lumber Co., of Blewett; the Lamb- 
Davis Lumber Co. and the Leavenworth Lumber Co., 
both of Leavenworth. 

WISCONSIN. Marshfield—The Roddis Lumber & 
Veneer Co. is opening a retail yard. 

Milladore—The Suwame I.umber Co., recently incorpo- 
rated, is operating a yard here with headquarters at 


Rudolph. 
i BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Edmonton—The Excelsior Lumber Co. has 
been organized 








CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Bray—The Orr Lake Lumber Co.’s box 
factory was destroyed by fire recently; loss $35,000, which 
is fully covered by insurance. 

CONNECTICUT. Hartford—The Edwin Taylor Lum- 
ber Co. was visited by fire recently which caused damage 
estimated at $2,000. 

LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—The sawmill of J. M. Bilbo, 
near here, was destroyed by fire April 5; loss $3,000. The 
mill will be rebuilt. 

Ruston—The sawmill plant of the G. M. Lomax Lumber 
Co. was visited by fire last week, entailing a heavy loss. 
The planing mill and lumber yard were not damaged and 
business will be carried on without interruption while 
the mill is being rebuilt. 

OHIO. Sylvania—The branch plant here of the Robert 
Hixon Lumber Co., of Toledo, was destroyed by fire re- 
cently; loss $20,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The planing mill, 
furniture and fixture factory of Francis D. Kramer was 
damaged by fire recently; loss $3,000, which was mostly 
on drying lumber ete. 
_ TENNESSEE. Voorhies—The Buffalo Manufacturing 
Company, manufacturer of staves and’ lumber, lost 800,000 
staves by fire this week. The loss is not known but is 
partly covered by insurance. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. Comaplix—The town of Coma- 
plix, at the north end of Arrow Lake was wiped out by 
fire April 7, More than 14,000,000 feet of lumber, the plant 
of the Forest Mills (Ltd.), a small river steamer, several 
huildings, one hotel and seventeen dwelling houses were 
destroyed. The total loss is estimated at about $300,000, 
the lumber being well insured. 











| | TROUBLE AND LITIGATION | 























West Penn Progressing. 


the West Penn Lumber Company reports some fair sized 
's going but at prices that have stunned the trade. R. H. 
ing and E. H. Stoner, managers of the company and for- 
y of the defunct Flint, Erving & Stoner Lumber Company, 
filed petitions in voluntary bankruptcy in the United 
‘court in Pittsburgh, placing liabilities around $300,000 
ussets nominal. The petitions are made to clear up a 
‘tion over which the two petitioners had no control. As 
‘members of the Flint, Erving & Stoner Company their 
* Were on much of the corporation paper for which they 
personally liable. Letters have been sent to the trade 
‘ng of the action of Messrs. Erving and Stoner and ex- 
ng the purpose of it. It in no way concerns the West 
Lumber ¢ ompany, which is owned by the Daly interests, 
w York, which are represented by M. E. Flynn, of Pitts- 

hor does it represent any personal debts. 
rhe above paragraph was included last week in the 
letter from Pittsburgh, Pa., in the correspondence 
ment, except that it has been emendated to read West 
Lumber Company instead of “Western Lumber Com- 
a "he West Penn company is in no way interested in the 

‘il atfairs of Messrs. Erving and Stoner. 


Gr, Tex., April 12.—The Miller-Link Lumber Company 
(suit in the district court against the Orange & North- 
n Railroad Company for the sum of $75,890, seeking to 
' on mill-in-transit rates on logs. The complaint sets 
in detail, in forty-five counts, the caser in which it is 
' that the railroad has failed to make proper allowances 
‘ie rates prescribed by the railroad commission. 





IMORE, Mp., April 18.—Holden "Allen Miller has been 
— receiver for the Skinner Ship Building & Dry Dock 
s INp., April 12.—R. FB. Edwards has been appointed 
er for the Peru Chair Company. 

Ot ISVILLE, Ky., April 14.—J. B. Burbank. vice president 
manager of the BH. L. Hughes Company, of this citv, has 
e vp statement in which it is asserted that the Hughes 

pany is not affected by the receivership of the Paine Lum- 











New booklet just off the press will interest you—it’s free. 


Tung-Lok Silo Co. iss Gres: 


We've Made Silo Sales Easy 


for you by giving you a Silo without a single weak point. Doesn’t matter 
what any other dealer’s experience may have been with Silos, unless he 
has handled ours he is not competent to say what you can-do with the 


Tung-Lok Silo 


We know exactly what: any live 
dealer can do with our Tung-Lok busy. We insist that the retail lumber dealer is the 
Silo for we have bonafide records of logical man to sell Tung-Lok Silos for they are made 
what hundreds of lumber dealers of wood—the one and only proper material in which to 
have done and are doing today, 
Your geographical location doesn’t ed so attractive a proposition that 
cut any figure at all for we can no dealer can afford to let it get 
show you how you can absolutely away from him. 
prove the benefits of a Siloto any 
farmer—from actual records given _let us give you our successful mon- 
us by farmers—no guessing. 


If you ever expect to sell Silos now is the time to get 


mature silage—and we have arrang- 


Write today for open territory.and 


ey-making plan for selling Silos. 
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and most profitable to sell. 
co-operate in selling. 


ECONOMY STEEL 
PRODUCTS CO. 


44 North Third Street, 


DES MOINES, - - - IOWA 























Dealers Make Money Selling 


ECONOMY STEEL SILO 
ROOF AND CHUTE 


Every silo must have roof and chute and the many advantages of 
the 26-gauge steel Economy Roofs and chutes make them easiest 
Live wires are cashing in big. We 


Write for particulars of ECONOMY advantages, prices, profits, etc. 
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- Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 


Attention! 
Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
crete or Tile Silos. 

Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and, modern in every way. Prices 
very reasonable. 

Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
in this way. , 

We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
out to your customers. 


WRITE US TODAY. 


STORM LAKE, IOWA. - 
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Why Not Mot 
The above photo illustrates the lumber handling facilities adopted at the new mill of 
the Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Springfield, Ore. 


Galion Dynamic Tractor 


is calculated to do the work of at least three double teams working with two-wheeled trucks. The loads 
shown in this view contain from 1000 to 1600 feet each, but as these tractors are built in sizes from one to 10 
tons capacity it is apparent they can pull many more trucks than are shown above. 


orize 


Conservatively figured this 


















West Coast Representative, The Colby Engineering Co., Portland, Ore. 





If you are interested in this modern economical way of handling lumber we will co-operate with you to the fullest extent in 
working out your particular lumber handling problem, and submit a proposition which we think will be acceptable to you. 


The Galion Dynamic Motor Truck Co., *°""™"“ factory; GALION OHIO. 


Eastern Representative & Export Dept., Soyder & Bryan, Inc., 50 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 
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Wire Rope For Logging 


HERCULES 
eRe ROPE: 


> 





Si RAn SQ 
STRAND, 


You loggers know what your logging ropes 
have to contend with. Do you know what 
it costs when a rope unexpectedly breaks? 
There is loss of both the time and the labor 
of installing a new rope. 


HERCULES Red Strand Wire Rope is 
the result of years of experience. It repre- 
sents our best efforts in Wire Rope making 
after having carefully studied material and 
construction in connection with conditions 

_ under which the rope is to work. 


But this is the vital point to you Wire 
Rope users:—HERCULES rope has been 
tried out on all kinds of logging work in 
all parts of the country, and the constant 
increase in HERCULES sales is due to ac- 
tual service rendered. 


A trial order will be very convincing. 
57 Years in Business. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco 





























High Speed: Knives 


Our new H. S. Knives have just been 
placed on the maket. We were not satisfied 
to offer them until we had proved they were 
superior to any others, and we have now 
proved that they are. We guarantee them 
and would be glad to receive your inquiries. 


The L. & I. J. White Co. 


140 Perry St., - - - Buffalo, N. Y. 














Warren Axe & Tool Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of the Famous 


And Highest Quality 
bit) Bles-as tet Lumbermen’ s Tools 


RIGHT QUALITY—RIGHT PRICE 


Write us. WARREN, PA. U.S.A. 








SAW MILLS DESIGNED AND BUILT 


Plans and Specifications prepared. Construction supervised. 
First class heavy millwright work. Entire plants surveyed. Ma- 
chinery for complete mills. Fire loss adjustments. Practical 
sawmill engineer. Can save you money. Highest testimonials. 


C. M. STEINMETZ, P.O. Box83 Washington, D.C. 














ber Company, of Oshkosh, Wis. It had been the impression 
that the local concern, which has a large jobbing business in 
doors, sash and other millwork, was a branch house of the 
Paine company, but Mr. Burbank states that while there has 
been a working agreement with the Oshkosh house the latter is 
a minority stockholder in it, and the embarrassment of the 
Paine concern will have no effect on the operations of the job- 
bing house. The latter is capitalized at $100,000, and is one 





— 





of the largest concerns of the kind in the South. It has dis. 
tributed Koreiock doors and other Paine products for iyany 
years. Mr. Burbank has been in charge for about a year 
coming from New York to succeed 8S. C. Kellenberger, wh. had 
been the local manager for some time previous. 


ATLANTA, GA., April 138. —Jai ames D. a“ has been ap- 
pointed receiver for R. J. Craig & Co. (Ine. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS | 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 26. 


Considerable rush business has been done this week 
for contractors who have been endeavoring to get 
finished buildings started before the threatening car- 
penters’ strike, which if it comes will practically tie 
up building operations. Yard men and millmen hope 
that some arrangement can be reached shortly but 
they are firm in “their stand against meeting the de- 
mands of the different unions. With labor troubles 
out of the way there is bound to be considerable build- 
ing this year, if the number of permits already issued 
be taken as a criterion. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
April 10 aggregated 40,360, 000 feet, against 47,681,000 
feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total. re- 
ceipts from January 1 to April 10, 1915, amounted to 
524,422,060 feet, a decrease of 94,527,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding period last year. Ship- 
ments for the week ended April 10 were 22,385,000 
feet, a decrease of 1,331,000 feet compared with the 
corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments from 
January 1 to April 10, 1915, were 279,885,000 feet, 
3,437,000 feet more than was shipped from Chicago 
during the same period in 1914. Shingle receipts for 
the week show an increase of 419,000 as compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914, while total re- 
ceipts from January 1 to April 10, 1915, were less by 
9,881,000 than during the corresponding period of last 
year. Shipments of shingles for the week increased 
2.368,000 compared with the same week last year, 
while total shipments from January 1 to April 10, 
1915, were 20,148,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 10. 








Lumber. Shinales. 
| Re eae ee ee ee 40,360,000 11,540,000 
ON ok iin on tees ke eue ew ee oe 47,681,000 11,121,000 
RONG So oc Gna eee ks Shake eee s 419,000 
DOING knw ey eneis soe ees vf) ei 

TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 10. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
|| LSE ern ope a 524,422,000 120,916,000 
I ia Gs aces coa sca ao hime ko OG A ae 618,949,000 130,797,000 
PORRC. Wik os cs a es 94,527,000 9,881,000 

SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED APRIL 10. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
ee eee te gar earn ne Saree 22,385,000 7,582,000 
) LR Res pater Serge aeons in see 23, 716,000 5'214/000 
[RPRGR cos Sowa eke ie eee 2,368,000 
SOROS sas 0 ox eke wi RBSIOO- lee RS Re Re 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 10. 

Lumber. Shingles. 
SN ache bcieuinee nae hake 279,885,000 91,451,000 
a Serr eee 276,448,000 71,303,000 
IRENE. 6c cc Saha Oks aes 3,437,000 20,148,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended April 14 were: 





CLASS— No. Value. 
RIMMRE REID 6). oe ons hoe as Som hw es 13 $ 7,500 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............ 80 192,950 

5,000 and under OS eee 27 171,700 

10,000 and under 25,000............ 19 267,275 
25,000 and under BRIO. . +00: as 8 244,500 
50,000 and under 100,000............ 5 220,000 
William Brinkman, 6-story brick apart- 
OT SEMAUERIE yw 5:50.55: SO so 9 a's 180,000 
PANG ase A uaa wees wae SN eek 153 $ 1,383,925 
Average valuation ee aes bese cs 9,104 
OER MPCVIOUE) WEEK <6 os soso s es cee ss 128 1,068,250 
Average valuation previous week........ cree ty 8,346 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 200 2,332,000 
Totals January 1 to April 14, 1915...... 2,075 20,049,562 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 2,083 22,706,600 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 2.128 26,141,445 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 1,589 15,316,340 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 2,843 29,395,880 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 2,868 26,263,885 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... 2,783 25,428,100 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 2,476 13,235,850 
Totals corresponding period 1907....... 2,339 17,100,900 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 2,223 18,539,155 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Trade is slow. Wholesalers and dealers say 
that there is too much hesitation by consumers to make 
for even a fair trade. The labor conditions in Chicago 
are largely blamed for this state of affairs. Some lower 
grades are moving and prices as a general thing are firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—An abundant rain which fell last 
week over all the spring wheat territory put the ground 
in fine shape for seeding, which is now generally in prog- 
ress. Fall plowing had been quite general and a much 
increased acreage of grain will be put in under favorable 
conditions. Retail yards have sold considerable -quantities 
of lumber which has not been moved out of their yards 





because of bad roads, and farmers are now very busy, but 
in the towns building is starting with more than normal 
activity. Wholesale trade is picking up and northern 
pine mills are getting their due share of it. Prices are 
unsatisfactory, of course. 


New York.—A firmer tone is reported, but buying con- 
tinues uncertain. Stocks are plentifully offered and while 
inquiries are more numerous there is little improvement 
in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The volume of white pine business is 
reported by a number of yards as showing up better than 
for some time, some calling business the best it has been 
this year. The chief complaint is that prices are not 
satisfactory and there is considerable cutting because of 
large stocks carried. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers generally report a 
continued improvement in business. A summary of condi- 
tions shows that more business was transacted in March 
than a year ago and dealers are encouraged to the poinr 
of predicting that April will show better comparative 
proportions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Weakness is showing in white pine as 
the season advances, which in some cases runs as high 
as $1.50 from lists. The lower prices are pronounced where 
orders can be filled from stock lists. The lack of buying 
spirit is telling to some extent among the mills. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for dimension is developing an 
the market is growing firmer. The tone of the market has 
strengthened noticeably even within the last week. <A 
week ago it was sometimes possible to find a producer 
willing to consider a bid of $24 Boston rate for an 8-inch 
frame, but there are none today who will shade $24.50 and 
$25 is a more frequent quotation. Random is in good 
request and quotations are up about 50 cents on an aver- 
age over the price obtainable the first of the month. Cur- 
rent sales are made at $21.50 for 2x3; $22 to $22.50 for 2x4; 
$21 to $21.50 for 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7; $22.50 to $23 for 2x8; 
$23.50 to $24 for 2x10; $24 to $24.50 for 2x12. The board 
market is still weak, due to the heavy offerings of south- 
ern lumber at comparatively low prices. Spruce covering 
boards, 5 inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are 
bringing only $20, and matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- 16-foot, 
are going at $22.50 to $23. All 12-foot matched boards 
are offered at $1 less. 


New York.—The market is stronger with a steadier 
demand. Stocks at mill points are in fair supply, although 
little urging is done. Consignment shipments are fewer 
than reported here in a number of years, but the yards 
still buy carefully and only for current wants. More 
orders for Adirondack and Canadian spruce were taken 
last week at low prices, but as a rule wholesalers will not 
shade except for immediate shipment. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report that demand is 
still a little backward, due to the advent of fir in the east- 
ern field on an increased basis. The opinion prevails that 
conditions are gradually righting themselves and that the 
market will soon be receiving its share of business. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Very little spruce is being called for 
in Pittsburgh just now. Spruce dealers look mainly to the 
East for the buying and especially along the coast cities. 
New England buying is quiet. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Producers expect a better demand this spring 
than last. Stocks of long poles are light and the shorter 
lengths are in fair request for telephone and trolley con- 
struction. The demand for posts is fair. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Some improvement is being noted 
week by week as real spring weather develops, but it is 
largely in posts so far, the one line which cedarmen are 
not worrying about. Pole orders are few and producers 
are living on hopes. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Business in poles and posts continues 
active at fair prices. Prospects for a good trade through- 
out the spring promise well. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The situation in Chicago shows no improve- 
ment over that of last week. Demand if anything is 
smaller than it was three weeks ago. The interior mill- 
work concerns are all closed and are buying nothing and 
the furniture factories have been reducing their purchases 
to actual necessities. Demand is decidedly spasmo‘ic, 
both for southern and northern hardwoods. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Buying is not heavy but northern 
hardwoods are holding their position well, with offerings 
just fair in volume, and considerable business in sight. 
It has been slow to develop, but some factory buyers re 
now getting into the market with larger requisitions. 





St. Louis, Mo.—A general quietness still prevails in ‘he 
hardwood trade. It is true orders are coming in all ‘7 
time but they are for small quantities only and they «all 
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for quick delivery. Inquiries are daily increasing in num- 
per, indicating the retail country yards will soon be in 
the murket, as their stocks are running low and as soon 
as there is a revival in buying they will be in the market. 
The best sellers are plain sawed white oak and red gum. 
Pop!: ash and cottonwood are moving rather slowly 
put slight improvement is noticeable. Prices on all 
items .n hardwood show little change. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for hardwood yard stock 
has been fair the last week. Factories still are buying 
sparingly, but their stocks are low and they find it neces- 
sary to place a few orders. Prices are steady. There is 


not a heavy supply of red oak stocks at the mills, but 


white oak and flooring are plentiful. The country demand 
for oak flooring is a little better than it has been the last 
month or so. 


Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here is slowly 
expanding. With the coming of spring weather building 
operations are increasing all over the South. The idea 
prevails here that building operations will increase sub- 
stantially in all parts of the country in the near future 
and also that there will be resumption of activity in still 


other lines held in check by unfavorable weather. There 
is already a notable increase in demand from manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements. The grain sections 
of the country have been in excellent shape financially 
for a long while, but there has been much depression in 


the South, especially among cotton growers. With the 
recent advance of more than $10 a bale in cotton prices, 
the condition of cotton growers has been much improved 
and the purchasing power of southern people has been 
materially increased. 


Louisville, Ky.—Unfavorable credit conditions, espe- 
cially in the retail field, are affecting many consuming 
manufacturers, who are restricting their operations, it is 
reported. For this reason the factories are getting less 
business than usual, and this is one reason why demand 
for lumber from that source has not been up to expecta- 
tions. Demand for specialties is good, and stocks are so 
low that it is taking some ingenuity to locate particular 
items. Consumers’ stocks are at a minimum, and replace- 
ments are now very generally in order. Demand has been 
good for cottonwood of late, wide panel stock especially 
being wanted. Staples in most lines continue rather 
quiet, but values are firm. Consumers regard present 
prices as attractive, as some business is being offered for 
future delivery on this basis. 


New Orleans, La.—With exports of negligible volume 
the local market is much of a sameness with that of last 
week. The box grades meet fair request. Upper grade 
gum seems to be working into stronger position. The 
oaks are meeting about the usual request. Prices rule 
about as before. 


Boston, Mass.—Gradual expansion in the breadth of 
building undertakings is strengthening the hardwood 
market most auspiciously. Retail buyers are not-so timid 
about enlarging their obligations, and with their own 
sales picking up promisingly are able to turn over their 
capital faster. The firmer tone of quotations on plain 
oak, already noted, has been successfully maintained this 
week and other varieties of hardwood lumber are strength- 
ening in price as the demand gains in volume. The best 
plain oak, inch, sold up to $62 this week, and it is hard 
to find anything that will grade first and seconds at less 
than $57. The same grade of maple at $38 to $41 is in 
better request. Birch and beech flooring stock is moving 
better. Quartered oak is firm at $85 to $89 for inch firsts 
and seconds, and while not selling so well as the plain 
it is doing a little better than it was a fortnight ago. 
Ash is quiet, but the good grades are hard to obtain and 
prices are quite firm. Red gum is selling very well. 


New York.—The hardwood demand develops a little 
more strength in some sources, but at best trade is 
spotty, all buyers holding off as long as possible. Some 
stocks are scarce, such as plain oak, and in this prices 
are well maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in hardwoods is called better than 
a month ago at most yards, though it is not up to normal. 
The growth is very gradual and some yards still find con- 
ditions showing scarcely any change. The tone of the 
market is also a little better than several weeks ago, espe- 
cially in the leading woods, like plain oak, maple and ash, 
Some dealers also find improvement in birch. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—The pulse of the market is a 
little sluggish but dealers are expressing themselves as 
greatly encouraged over the reports from their connections 
of an increase in the consumption of stock which con- 
Sumers have accumulated. Orders have been coming in 
with more regularity during the last week or two. Plain 
red and white oak, maple, basswood and poplar are re- 


Porte’ among the woods in better demand. 

Cir-innati, Ohio.—While a few complain, most hardwood 
deal claim to be getting a fair amount of business and 
the “ost encouraging feature is that demand is on the 
Incre.se, While the call for plain oak in all grades is 
soo: \emand for quartered oak is increasing at a faster 
8ait dit is probably a better seller right now than plain 
Saw: Sales of poplar and sap gum are increasing in a! 
te Demand for red gum, while somewhat better, is 


not to expectations. Good grades of cottonwood are 
~ it demand but low grades are in excellent request. 
h- nut, exeept in sound wormy, is moving slowly. There 
xcellent call for thick white ash and maple. Prices 
m at recent quotations. 


is 
ar 


‘“ ‘more, Md.—Foreign shipments show a slow but 
: steady gain, the stocks held abroad evidently having 
¢ reduced to a low level and some additions being 
ri idable, regardless of the prices at which these addi- 
; must be made. Altogether, while tke hardwood 
‘on has not scored any positive and pronounced gains, 


ae own and gives promise of better things in the 
e.* future. 





eee Sburgh, Pa.—Everything in the hardwood market 

os t shows woeful lack of life and animation. Oak and 

estn it are especially off color in the market movement. 

 . #tade stocks are a drug on the market and some are 

"is a8 much as $4 and $5 off. Mine rails and car stakes 
“specially sluggish in demand. 





__4mbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods is fairly active. 
ng by yardmen is still the best feature, although 


some buying is being done by factories making vehicles 
and furniture. Prices are steady. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Sales continue to show improvement. The 
factory call is strong and prices are fair. Crating material 
in lower grades of hardwood is strong. Automobile fac- 
tories seem to be leading the demand. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is an unmistakable improvement 
in the oak situation, both plain and quartered. All the 
oak mills are in operation and considerable bill stock is 
being manufactured. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Trade is quiet, for which the labor element 
is blamed. If it were not for the strike and threatened 
strikes the consumption of hemlock would be large in the 


outlying territory of the city. Prices are inclined to 
softness. 


Boston, Mass.--Hemlock lumber is convalescing with 
aggravating slowness. Call for hemlock dimension is 
very quiet. Hemlock boards are selling a little better, but 
offerings are heavy and the competition of southern roof- 
ers is so aggressive that hemlock producers find it ex- 
tremely hard to obtain prices that will show even a narrow 
profit. There are manufacturers of eastern hemlock with 
sufficient faith in the future to continue to maintain their 
bottom auotation of $21 for clipped boards, planed one 
side, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-foot. A very few name $22 as the 
lowest figure at which they will do business. In the mean- 
time current demand is being supplied at $20 to $20.50, for 
carload shipments, with an occasional sale of eastern 
boards in with a frame at $21. 


_New York.—The demand is quiet, but retailers are be- 
ginning to get better business from suburban sources. 
While stocks among retailers are small the heavy storm 


last week has held back much contemplated work. Prices 
are easy. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is looking up, though the demand 
is not at all active. Within the last two weeks a good 
deal better building situation has developed and it looks 
as though hemlock sales would be on a fairly satisfactory 
scale during the next few weeks. Prices are not on a 
satisfactory basis. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Building is showing increased 
activities and orders are being booked with greater regu- 
larity than at any other time this spring. Considerable 
competition is still asserting itself from Pennsylvania 
stock and prices of western hemlock are not so strong as 
a year ago. Buyers of Michigan and Wisconsin stock re- 
cently have found the producers disposed to sell at prices 
from $1 to $1.50 lower than a year ago. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Here and there are sales of hemlock 
that represent a concession of $3 and sometimes as much 
as $4, but the market is generally regarded as being off 
an average of $2 on the existing lists. Hemlock buying is 
necessarily small since the heavy unloading movement 
about two months ago in this district. Betterment is 
looked for in the near future. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Indications point to a heavy building 
trade a little later on. Hemlock in sympathy with yellow 


pine shows weakness as to price but a good demand is 
expected later. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The hemlock market is quiet. 


Prices 
are weak in sympathy with yellow pine. 





POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Activity in poplar is confined to the upper 
grades in this market, which have been selling a little 
better recently. Outside of Chicago, however, there has 
been a fair demand for lower grades. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand is on a light basis in all grades 
and shows scarcely any improvement as compared with 
a number of weeks ago. The upper grades are moving 
the slowest and industries are taking only very moderat2 
requirements, so that prices are not gaining much in 
strength. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand continues to develop slowly and 
the firmer prices quoted by several of the manufacturers 
shipping to this territory are well maintained. Demand 
for prompt shipment and the fact that dry stocks in first 
hands are reported to be rather light aid in obtaining 
better prices. The going price this week for inch firsts and 
seconds ranges from $61 for the best yellow poplar down 
to $55 for the ordinary stock. 


Baltimore, Md.—Furniture manufacturers and other 
buyers are showing greater interest in the offerings, and 
the movement to foreign countries is picking up a little. 
Prices seem to be about holding their own. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—A continued better call for good grades 
of poplar is encouraging dealers. There is every indication 
of a good general demand soon and at mill points orders 
are not being booked too far ahead. As usual low grades 
are in excellent demand at very satisfactory prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade is gaining. Prices are 
unsteady although cutting is not as general as formerly. 
Retailers’ stocks are fairly ample. Wide sizes are in bet- 
ter demand. 


Ashland, Ky.—Specials are in demand in this wood, the 
call being heavy for squares and specific widths. The low 
grades move in satisfactory volume. Log supply at mill 
points is very low. Prices are unchanged. Poplar lath 
are in good demand. 





Toledo, Ohio.—Prices continue steady and demand is 
fair. Dealers are buying for immediate delivery but no 
inclination is noticed toward speculative purchases. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Much uncertainty is still noticeable in the fir 
market, although one order for 600,000 feet of timbers 
was reported placed within ‘the last few days. Silo stock 
is improving perceptibly. Fir yard stock and common in 
spruce are affected by the labor troubles and few orders 
are being taken. 








Who Sell Ladders 


alle ateteMmeltt am ttet= 
strong, durable. 
and reliable 

and our 


prices 
right 


We Make All Kinds 
Sehd for Illustrated Booklet 


F. Smith & Son 


CLINTON, IOWA 
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Builders’ Ladders 
Step Ladders and 


Extension Ladders 
Noted for Strength 
and Lightness. 


CAN ALSO SHIP FROM STOCK— 
Brick Barrows, Brick Hods, 
Clothes Poles, Derrick Poles, 
Flag Poles, Etc. 


Jersey City Ladder Co., Inc. 


677 Montgomery St., JERSEY CITY. N. J. & 
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No more complaint of heavy unwieldy 
and yet unsafe ladders. 


We make them Different. 


The Wire Truss Solves the Problem. 
ASK FOR PARTICULARS 
How we save many pounds in weight and 
yet add to the strength. Your trade has wanted 
such an improvement for years. _ 
We make every style of step, single and ex- 
tension 


If ina hurry send along the sample 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


The Goshen Manufacturing Co. 


Makers of Ladders, Lawn 
Swings, Porch Furniture. 


GOSHEN - - - INDIANA 


Retail Dealers Who 
Advertise ) 


say they find lots of help- 
ful suggestions in our 
quarterly bulletins of retail 
lumber ads. 


Another One 
Just Off Press 


and ready for distribution. 
Ask for a copy free today. 
Contains 24 ads. 














Better look your old sceeens 
over and get your order in 
now for those that will have 
to be renewed May be you 
have some porches that should 
be screened? Nothing like a 
screened porch for real com- 
fort Get them early and get 
vour money's worth 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Portiand, Ore.—The market in general is showing some 
improvement and the feeling among manufacturers is 
better*> as a result of prospects of heavy business from 
Europe. -.South America too is coming here for larger 
quantities of lumber than for some time and the coastwise 
business is active, with a searcity of carriers. The 
Panama Canal trade is looking up, but is hampered by 
lack of carriers, several canal liners having been diverted 
to more profitable routes, owing to the. war and the 
demand. for carriers in the west coast and transatlantic 
trades,’ The log situation here remains unchanged. The 
camps: are working, but the output. is light and will be 
till prfees show a material increase. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Some improvement in fir demand is 
reported among a few of the mills but no improvement 
in prices. Railroad and yard buying is not large. The 
volume of lumber moving coastwise by water continues 
somewhat in excess of what it was ninety days .ago. 
Foreign demand has not improved and is about on an $8 
base. Numerous charters lately of small sailing -vessels 
for future loading indicate some buying that must come, 
yet hardly of enough volume yet to affect the market 
materially, three or four of the small-sailers being neces- 
sary for one ordinary steamer. Local demand is dull. 


Seattie, Wash.—The demand for yard stock is improving 
More inquiries are arriving and a larger percentage of 
them result in orders than for several months. So far 
there has been no change in prices but a slight stiffening 
is expected soon. Stocks of fir at the mills are light and 
any considerable increase in the demand will cause an 
advance in quotations. Cutting orders are arriving in 
small quantities. but millmen are not especially desirous 
of taking them at the present figures. Some railroad busi- 
ness is in sight that. may stiffen the cutting order market. 
Cedar siding continues in fair demand and prices are 
firmer. The product rapidly is growing scarcer. Export 
demand continues unchanged. Some shipments are moving 
to the Atlantic coast and a good trade in the East is ex- 
pected later in the summer. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Orders still are coming in rather 
slowly as the retail trade has not: been sufficient to "make 
taking of new stocks by the yards necessary, but pros- 
pects are considered excellent for a steady improvement in 
the demand. The most active item in the fir list is silo 
material, in which a very fair business is being done. 
Prices are steady. There is no speculative buying of fir. 
Bevel spruce siding is moving at about the normal rate 
and there is some demand for spruce factorv stock. Prices 
are steady. Red cedar siding is a little stiffer, if anything, 
owing to the scarcity of stock at the mills. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade in fir is interfered with to a large 
extent by the low prices prevailing-in competing woods, 
but some fair sales of flooring and novelty siding have 
been made. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Conditions obtaining in this market are barely 
up to normal for the time of-year. Factories are buying 
little stuff, but better things are. expected later. Good 
shop lumber fs none too plentiful and prices are being 
firmly held. , 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices of western pine and Idaho 
white pine are on a somewhat more uniform basis and 
there is little variation in the quotations. Demand has 
been very slow the last few weeks and there has not 
been as much response to the improved weather as it 
was hoped there might be. The most activity in this 
district is in the box shook business, which is fairly good. 


supply of common at the mills. 


Boston, Mass.—Business in western white pine runs 
mostly to mixed car purchases to supply immediate re- 
quirements. Prices, however, are very well maintained. 
Buyers appear confident that the uniformly high level: of 
quotations through the last winter is an indication that 
the producers will be satisfied to permit things to remain 
in statu quo without insisting upon an advance as spring 
business develops. Sales this week were within the fol- 








Send for Illustrated Booklet : 
**How to Handle Lumber.” 
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Demand for common is very slow in keeping with the low- 

















lowing range: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 
10/4, 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
$90.50; 10/4, 12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, 
$73.50; 5/4, 6/4, $75.50; 8/4, $77.50; 10/4, 12/4, $90.50; 16/4, 
$103.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $57.50; 5/4, 6/4, $65.50; 8/4, $68.50; 
barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; 
No. 2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 





REDWOOD. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Receipts of redwood lumber last 
week were rather light, with the curtailment of the cut 
at the redwood mills in force, though prices are being 
maintained. Eastern rail shipments of dry stuff are not 
heavy but the outlook for summer business is favorable. 
There are some good inquiries for redwood for offshore 
shipment during the next few months but the marked 
scarcity of steamers prevents greater activity. 

Kansas City, Mo.—A few orders are being booked, but 
there is no snap to the market and prices are low. Pros- 
pects for an unusually large amount of building of small 
houses make it appear probable that siding demand will 
be good this season and in view of that fact redwood 
dealers are hopeful of a good trade later. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of pine lumber through this 
port the last week both by rail and water has fallen off 
somewhat and much complaint is being heard from the 
transportation companies. Judging from the sales made 
recently, a further decrease will be noted. No. 1, 4/4 edge, 
sold at $24.75 to $25.25; No. 2, $22 to $22.50; No. 3, $16 
Edge box, 4/4, $13.25 to $13.75; 4/4 edge culls, $11 to $11.50; 
4/4 edge red heart, $10 to $10.50. Six-inch box, $14 to 
$14.25. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $30.25 to $13.25; No. 3, $17 to 
$18; box, $14.75 to $15.25; culls and red heart, $13 to 
$13.50. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $30.75 to $31.75; No. 3, $18 
to $18.50; box, $15.75 to $16; culls and red heart, $13.25 to 
$14. No. 1, 12-inch rough, $34.50 to $35.50; No. 3, $19.25 to 
$21.25; box, $16.50 to $17.25; culls and red heart, $13.50 to 
$14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25 to $27; box, $13.75 to $14.25: 
5/4x8-inch box, $16; 5/4x10-inch box, $16.75; No. 1, 6/4 
edge, $27.50 to $28.50; box, $14 to $14.25; 6/4x8-inch box, 
$16; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $30 to $32; 1 and 2-bark strips, $17.25; 
box bark strips, $9 to $9.50. No. 1, 13-16-inch rift flooring, 
$38.50 to $40; No. 2, $33.50 to $34.50. No. 1, 13/16-inch 
flooring, $25.50 to $26; No. 2. $23.25 to $24.50; No. 3, $18.75 
to $20; No. 4, $12.25 to $13.25. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, 
$15.50 to $16.50; No. 2, $15 to $15.50; No. 3, $12 to $13; 
No. 4, $8.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.50; No. 2. 
$15.50 to $16.50; No. 3, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 4, $9.50 to $10. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $25.75 to $26.75; No. 2, $25 to 
$26; No. 3, $21 to $22. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$21.50 to $22.50. Six-inch roofers, $14:50 to $15.50; 8-inch, 
$15.50 to $16.25; 10-inch, $16.50; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17. 
Factory flooring, $17 to $18; lath, $2.90 to $3; North Caro- 
lina pine sizes, $16 to $16.75; 4/4 log run gum, $13.50 to 
$14; 4/4 log run cypress, $19.50 to $20. 





New York.—The market begins to broaden and with 
few exceptions wholesalers report a better run of busi- 
ness. Stocks are plentifully offered, however. and prices 
do not reflect the improvement in the demand. 


Boston, Mass.—The steady buying of roofers continues 
a feature of the locai market for North Carolina pine. 
Delivery can not always be promised as promptly as some 
buyers desire and there is a feeling among wholesalers 
that an advance in quotations is imminent. There is a 
seasonable inquiry for rough edge, but offerings are heavy 
and prices average rather low. Some local dealers are 
developing firmer ideas, but the present buying is at 
$29.50 to $30, for 4/4. Partition is quiet with the quotation 
on No. 1 13/16x3%-inch remaining steady at $30 to $30.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—It cannot be said that the last week has 
brought additional improvement in the North Carolina 
pine trade. Earlier expectations seem to be encountering 
disappointment once more and with heavy receipts there 
has come a renewal of pressure upon the range of prices. 
The boxmakers are not busy, and since many of them have 
entered into contracts for what they considered their 
prospective needs, more or less fault-finding is now re- 
sorted to, with the object, of course, of inducing the sellers 





Send Your Lumber 
Through Tight Places 


and save half the time and labor 
usually consumed in handling 
lumber-yard stocks. Mathews patented ball- 
bearing Gravity Conveyers are now used by 

Manufacturers and Retailers of Lumber. 

Box and Barrel Manufacturers. 

Wagon and Automobile Manufacturers. 

Furniture and Coffin Manufacturers. 

Railway Tie Manufacturers. 

Any Industry using Lumber in Car-load lots. 


No power required. Made in portable units 
12 feet iong. Easily and quickly set up. Easy 
to operate, strong and durable. 













to cancel orders. The builders are calling for lumber ji 
soméwhat larger quantities, and in this division the cor 
ditions are moderately good. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade shows a little improvement oy« 
last month, retailers finding it necessary to replenish the; 





stocks. The market holds firm, especially in roofers, bu 
there is not much tendency toward higher figures. 
SOUTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Spring demand has not reached its full pro- 
portions and there are many complaints about the volum: 
of request for yard stock. Yard men expect to do littl 
buying until after the labor situation has been cleared uy 
This is an unfortunate situation, for it was expected that 
1915 would be a good building year in Chicago. Timbe 
demand continues weak. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Although pleasant weather has arrived 
it has not materially changed the yellow pine situation 
There is a little better demand but trade is not satis- 
factory nor is it what should prevail this late in th: 
month. Roads in this territory have not dried up suffi 
ciently to permit hauling to amount to anything, so farm 
ers have not been able to get to the towns for lumber they 
need, consequently retail yards have not been doing muc!i 
buying and are only ordering what they actually need 
for their immediate requirements. Prospects are encour- 
aging, however, and’ a general improvement may b< 
looked for in the near future. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Further improvement is noted in 
the southern pine situation: The city yards are having 
a good trade and a few of them are replenishing, but 
for the most part their stocks still are in good shape and 
none of them is inclined to do any speculative buying 
The country yards find trade improving rather slowly 
owing to the fact that farmers are too busy in the fields 
for building, but there is some improvement in the country 
demand also. Prices have shown no further weakness. 
There are a few reports of higher quotations on some 
items, but the general level has not been raised. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand has registered some gain, 
but the orders are individually small as a rule and the 
improvement is slow. By some accounts, prices have 
stiffened a bit; the majority view is that quotations have 
changed less than the volume of call. Timbers, some items 
of flooring and dimension, seem to lead the call, but 
inquiry is reasonably active for yard and shed stock in 
general. There appears to be no material gain in the 
takings of the railways and car companies. The export 
movement shows a gain, partly through shipment of stock 
long ago ordered and partly representing current business. 
South American demand is reported better. 





Boston, Mass.—In common with other branches of the 
lumber markét a better feeling is developing about south- 
ern pine. The volume of orders coming for dimension 
lumber has encouraged most of the wholesale houses to 
refuse any concession from their regular price lists. Cargo 
business is still slow, most of this current buying being 
yard orders from local wholesale stocks. Some good size- 
able inquiries for yellow pine railroad ties, also for piling, 
were reported this week. Demand is moderate for the 
higher grades of boards and inquiry is more satisfactory 
for the lower grades, particularly for No. 2 common 1x6 at 
$18. Call for partition is seasonable, but sellers are in 
receipt of urgent requests from several mills to get action 
and the result is that B and better %/3%4-inch is offered 
down to $25. Quotations on flooring are still very irreg- 
ular. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Georgia pine men feel that the 
developments of the last week hardly justify the expecta- 
tions previously entertained and which were based unon 
the indications of a marked quickening of activity. The 
demand for lumber has left something to be desired, while 
the offerings appear to have been more liberal than there 
seemed good reason to expect. Building operations are 
now getting under way and in other directions the require- 
ments of lumber are on the increase, but so far the chief 
effect has been a steadying of the quotations only. 





New York.—The inquiry is steadier and some inquiries 
from large sources begin to develop. Several yellow pine 
men have been figuring on foreign inquiries for ties and 
while some orders have heen placed the lack of shipping 
facilities makes this business uncertain. 


North Tonawanda. N. Y.—Prices of the lower grades rule 
weaker than several weeks ago, attributed to the dispo- 
sition of the mills not to allow stock to accumulate and a 
rather lax demand. QOvotations on the better grades ap- 
pear to be holding their own hut dealers say they are not 
getting the business which generally comes their way at 
this time of year. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A somewhat better movement is re- 
ported and retailers are ad‘ing to their stocks. No ten- 
dency to buy in large quantities or for anv length ahead 
is shown, nor do prices show any particular gain in 
strength. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Yellow pine mills rerort a much lowe: 
percentage of reduction to Pittsburgh lumbermen but i 
spite of this prices seem to have no special bottom. It al! 
depends‘on the special conditions surrounding the orders 
pending and the condition of the mill stocks, as to wha! 
price is quoted. TMemand is svrall and the yards are no! 
buying. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.Wholesalers report having enjoyed | 
fair business last week due to tather heavy demands 0: 
the retail yards. Not very much buving is expected for 
few weeks as stocks are full and buyers very cautiou 
Prices are still ton low. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is some buying but on low level: 
Inquiries ‘are plentiful ani indications are good for 
strong movement later on. 


anne ne 


CVPRESS. 


New Orléans. La.—Mixed car trade continues its grad 
ual growth. The week developed no new feature. Yar 
stock seems to be leading but the orders cover a wid: 
range and indicate that the trade is buying to supp! 
consuming needs already in sight. With cypress cross 
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ties pr well sold off, the carriers are buying very little 
in othe es and there seems to have been no gain during 
the las w days in straight-car business. Prices rule 
uncha , but steady. 

Chica So far as demand is concerned no marked 
chang conditions is reported. A fair volume of busi- 
ness is ndled, with prices firm and unchanged. A great 
deal 0 cky cypress is being absorbed by the green- 
houses t the best mover is yard stock. Factory demand 
is qui 

St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress sitvation is a little better 
put it nything but satisfactory. Most of the present 
demand -omes from Iowa and northern Illinois points and 
is not 1) to expectations. Local distributers are anxiously 
awaiting the result of the pleasant weather that has pre- 
yailed tor several days. They believe an increased demand 
will result, as retail stocks are short. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The last few days brought a con- 
siderable improvement in the cypress demand and many 
of the orders were for rush shipment, showing that the 
country yards are beginning to need stock. Inquiries 
being reccived are of the live class and are not conditioned 
on low prices. On the whole prices are a shade better 
than they were a week ago. 

Boston. Mass.—Orders for cypress lumber are coming 
in from the retail yards in more satisfactory volume. 
Most oi ese are for a mixed car assortment, but there 
also is an encouraging gain in the number of straight car 
lots soli. Factory buying’ also is picking up, as the en- 
largement of building operations increases the demand for 
cypress finish. The tone of the market appears to be 
stronger with a tendency toward insisting upon the higher 
quotations in the following range at which the bulk of 
transactions the current week were consummated: Firsts 


and seconds, 4/4, $44.50 to $46; 5/4, 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, 
$49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $27 to 


$29; 5/4 


6/4, $84 to $36; 8/4, $36.25 to $37.25. 


Baltimore, Md.—The progress made in construction work 
has not yet reached a point where the builders may be said 
to call frcely for stocks used for interior finish and other 


purpose 


Ss. 


Hence the demand for cypress still halts to 


some extent, and the quiet in other divisions of the lumber 


trade in a way is reflected in cypress. 


But that the basic 


conditions are more favorable hardly admits of a doubt, 
and it is only a question of exercising patience for a time 
in order to realize some of the benefits that are certain 
to accrue from the general recovery in business that is 
unmistakably taking place. 


New York.—Improvement develops slowly. 


Yards begin 


to buy and prices are shaded considerably, some shops 


selling from $2 to $3 under the market. 


With such irregu- 


larity in staple stocks it is not to be expected that other 


supplies will show up any better. 


Some good orders were 


booked last week and in nearly every case the margin of 
profit was small. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Cypress business is of fair volume and 


trade is running ahead of that in some other lines. 


Not 


much complaint is heard as to prices, which are firm. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for yard stock is a little bet- 
ter and wholesalers say that in another week or so buyers 


will be placing some orders. 
and better for planing mill uses is on the increase. 


Meanwhile request for shop 
Low 


grades, too, are good sellers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is fairly active 


and eastern orders are by far the best feature. 
steady at 


Prices are 
former levels. 


; Toledo, Ohio.—Eastern buying is stronger than trade 
in this section but conditions are promising. Prices re- 
main fairly firm and buying is normal as compared with 


the mo\ 


Chicago. 


ume of 
stocks, 
are mo\ 
is unste 
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‘ent in other lines. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


ted cedar shingle demand is dull. The vol- 

isiness is barely adequate to take care of transit 

ich are being decreased steadily. White cedars 

s a little better than the red, but this demand 
Lath are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Yard trade has not developed as 
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vy extent, but from the building volume now 
y it is evident that this territory will be a free 
he near future. As stocks appear to be very light 
tendency to stiffen values, though no marked 
is been registered. 


. Wash.—-Red cedar shingles hold at about $1.35 
ind $1.65 to $1.70 for clears and are not strong. 
some variation in the figure given on stars. 
‘en are devoting themselves energetically to 
+ their organization and will be three to four 
t completing it. 


Wash.—Shingle demands and prices are un- 
Some of the larger millmen have been with- 
les because of the low prices, but now some 
see indications of a better market and are fill- 





City, Mo.—The only change in the price of red 
sles is that a little higher quotations are being 
shipments mixed with siding. That is due to 
Stiff market on siding. The mill prices of 
emain the same and there is only a slight im- 

in the demand. Some dealers say they are 
ve erders from the city yards and others report 
ement. Dealers figure on better buying as.soon 
n weather is in effect long enough to influence 
© prices quoted are $1.35, Coast basis, for stars, 
Coast basis, for clears. Cypress ‘ath of all 
' harder than ever to get and dealers find it 
» fill orders for straight cars. Southern pine lath 
ery firm at the prices that prevailed a week ago. 





leans, La.—Cypress shingles are in quiet request, 


M 





tocks abundant. Cypress lath continue in active 


nents being limited to mixed car orders. Prices 
ed unchanged. 





Mass.—Shingles are moving better, but with - 


room for improvement, especially as to quota- 
Ost of the demand is from the country yards. 


White cedar extras are offered at $3.30 to $3.40; clears, 
at $2.80 to $2.90, and second clears, at $2.50 to $2.60. Some 
of the fancy makes of extras, particularly of the red 
cedars, are held at more remunerative prices and ‘are ex- 
citing some interest. Demand for spruce lath is all that 
may be expected for mid-April and prices are well main- 
tained. There is now little business in 15-inch lath at 
less than $4.15, and more producers are quoting $4.20 to 
$4.25 than a week ago. For 1%-inch lath demand is satis- 
factory, with $3.75 the rock bottom price and $3.80 more 
often quoted for new business. Furring is moving better 
and $22 is now generally insisted upon for 2-inch. Demand 
for clapboards is only moderate, but good stock is scarce 
and prices firm. Spruce extras bring $52 to $54; clears, 
$50 to $52, and second clears, $48. Red cedar clapboards 
are in better supply, and the range per thousand feet for 
the redressed and rebutted is $17 to $18. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Red cedar shingles for immediate deliv- 
ery command a premium, which is considered a healthy 
state of affairs, and with consumption of stocks showing 
an increase it is believed that the market will be bette: 
from now on. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand for red cedars for 
delivery on rail and lake basis is showing greater strength 
and dealers say that practically all of the stock in transit 
or at the head of the lakes awaiting shipment has been 
contracted for. Eighteen-inch shingles are being quoted 
at $2.25, Coast basis. Slight advances are reported on 
16-inch. Yard supplies have been greatly reduced this 
spring, some dealers reporting a decided scarcity of the 
wider variety. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—While stocks are on the decrease 
buyers are not placing orders as yet except for a few 
red cedars which are most in demand. Building opera- 
tions are active and consuming sufficient stock to cause 
considerable buying a little later on. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is increasing as 
the building season opens. Prices are steady. Trade in 
lath is also increasing slowly. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingles are being quoted at about the 
same prices as a week ago and the demand continues light 
but steady. There are plenty of lath and quotations re- 
main the same with small demand. 
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which has startled the entire trade. 


It was a master-stroke. 
mistakably impressed. 


for the 52 trips. 


* * * * * * 
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BIG COUP BY ENTERPRISING MANUFACTURER STARTLES 
ENTIRE LUMBER TRADE. 


[Special dispatch to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by Exclusive News Service.] 


ALADDINVILLE, April 17—In a huge wooden auditorium, miraculously built 
overnight, and in the presence of 13,000 leading lumbermen from every state 
and many foreign countries, the 20th Century Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany everlastingly put itself on the lumber trade map. 

James Vigorous, who recently assumed control of this sawmill institution, 
conceived the brilliant idea of engaging W. K. Aladdin as Salesmanager, 
whereupon it was immediately determined to pull off the remarkable coup 


It seems that the 20th Century Company had not been moving its lumber 
as rapidly as it was being cut, and although its service and quality of products 
were admittedly superior, sales could not be held up. 

Salesmanager Aladdin quickly realized the necessity of impressing these 
facts on lumber buyers everywhere, especially at this time when market con- 
ditions are not as favorable as they might be. 

In a single night, a gigantic auditorium, built exclusively of wood, sprung 
into existence, and, by the same master hand, practically every substantial 
lumberman in the world was transported to a seat already reserved for him. 

The vast audience was entertained with brief talks on lumber topies of cur- 
rent interest, telegraphic news from every lumber center and a variety of 
miscellaneous discussion of every conceivable matter pertaining to the lumber 
industry,—all furnished by’experts representing the best talent available. In 
fact, the audience became so interested in the lumber subjects discussed that 
many of those present participated in the discussion. 
~ Just at one of the liveliest moments, when interest.seemed t6 run very high, 
a spectacular yet dignified personage stepped: out*to the center of the plat- 
form, and, with the concentrated attention of what might be termed the 
‘*World’s Lumber Trade,’’ explained the reasons why the 20th Century Lim- 
ber Manufacturing Company merited the business of lumber buyers looking 
for good stock, reliably graded, and shipped with prompt service. 

The thousands of lumber buyers present were un- 


Before leaving the platform the .20th Century Company’s representative 
announced that he would have more to say at next week’s meeting, as the 
13,000 leading lumbermen had already voted to assemble again the following 
week, and every week thereafter, the total 


Mr. Manufacturer, you were there, of course, and you are there every week 
when you open your copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


‘But are you on the program every week? , 
May we put you.on, for_about a page or a half-page talk? 


annual cost to each being only $4 


* * * * * * 


*" . * * * * * 


ter 
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COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—It is seldom that cooperage of all kinds has 
been so uniformly quiet. Demand from the packing houses 
has ceased and breweries are not buying, which is also 
the case with distilleries. This has caused the stave and 
heading mills to hesitate about starting. General stagna- 
tion is the condition in all branches of the industry. An 
occasional sale of stock is effected, but the seller first 
gets the buyer’s offer. Nominal prices for both white 
and red oak cil staves are about $1.50 a thousand lower 
than two weeks ago. Syuare white and red oak oil head- 
ing can be sold, but sellers fail to realize the low prices 
for circled heading and try to get old prices, which buyers 
are unable to pay. Many beer stave manufacturers have 
quit the business and engaged in sawing lumber into 
other dimension stock. No demand is shown for butter 
tubs, which at this season in former years kept all shops 
busy on contracts. A few coopers who are tied up with 
these could not buy for much less and many disappointed 
shippers are now willing to accept any offers, as they need 





the money. Flour mills are still shipping in bags and 
shippers of staves, heading and hoops get few orders at 
any price and show anxiety for business by soliciting 
letters in place of former independent silence, say A. & H. 
Gates in their report on market conditions. 

me. a 28%-inch Michigan elm flour staves, 

No. *L 28% - inch’ Wisconsin ‘elm’ flour ‘staves, 


No. 2 4 28%4-inch ‘elm’ Staves, a Ce ee Nominal 4.75 
“ Ly Pda inch kiln dried basswood head- 
OS eee eee ee 07% to .08 
No. ‘1 iT. inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 
re ecccccccscccs 06% to .07 
No. , 28%-inch’ guin MICE SIRE cers Kceeock 8.00 to 17.75 
M. R. be iN, ng eee 8.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M...... 9.50 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 8%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M...... 7.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M. eocccccce 5.00 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set..... -05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... 5.00 to 5.50 
Head lining, car lots, <i M, i2-inch........ 80 te 85 
Head Mning, 167....cccsoce Covcccccceccveres -70 
Ten-round hoop “parrels. - B60 0066000 cceeeee 46 


Eight patent hoop barrels............sseee 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, ‘Der M.. 

Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels. 

Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 

agg DOITOIM, B-NOOD. osccccccscsccce cocccce -87 to 
white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.00 

Flat ash, 54%-foot hoop, per - 

White oak, oil staves, per M. 







Red oak, oil staves, per M - 30.00 to 8 
Tierce hoops ....... No demand 
Hickory box straps. - 12.00 to 1° 
Lard tierces ...... - ap to 
Pork barrels .. -90 to 
Se ay STARE SS ae Sen er ener -95 to 


Memphis, Tenn.—Manufacturers of tight cooperage stock 
report a decidedly quiet demand for their output. Tuis 


applies to practically everything from lard tierces up 


to 


the best whisky and bourbon stock. One prominent 
manufacturer in this line said today there was not enouch 
demand to justify full operations and that plants were 
being operated with considerable irregularity, not only 
in his own case, but in the case of a number of his com- 


petitors. 
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oal Buyers Ready Reference 


REPRESENTATIVE PRODUCERS AND WHOLESALERS 











FRANKLIN COUNTY 
“MITCHELL’S” 


Quality—Preparation—Service 
Mined in Franklin County. 


Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 





LIVE TOPICS ABOUT THE 
COAL TRADE. 


Mine production seems to be no greater than demand, 
while the country yards are buying only what they 
require for immediate use. This demand is sufficient 
to keep the mines running at about 50 percent of their 
capacity, considerable of the output being for steam 
contract account. Operators are little disposed to force 
sales and accept offers, as a result of which prices 
seem to be generally maintained. This is especially 
true of smokeless coals, that for the last two weeks 
have been quite strong and in good demand. Con- 
siderable contracting is said to have been done on a 
basis fully equal to last year’s prices. 

Anthracite shipments so far this month do not com- 
pare favorably with a year ago. Financial conditions 
then were so much better that country yards readily 
placed their hard coal stocks among their customers, 
whose present financial state will not enable them to 


buy early. For this reason no considerable movement 
can be looked for until June 1. 


Steam contracting is reported slow, especially on new 
business. Contracts made last year with option of 
extension have generally been renewed. Demand for 
screenings continues good. Industrial conditions are 
gradually improving all over the country, especially in 
certain lines where steam plants are running to their 
full capacity and it is thought a normal demand will 
soon set in for all steam output. 


Market conditions are reflected in several interviews 
with leading jobbers and producers. 


F. Gascoigne, sales manager for the Edward Bradford 
Lumber Company, says business the last thirty days 
has been far better than expected, not only in the 
demand for domestic sizes, but especially in closing 
large contracts for steam coal. Mr. Gascoigne is very 
optimistic as to the trade outlook for the coming year. 

The Golson & Deane Coal Company reports steam 
, Sales on the up grade and, while trade is not rushing, 
conditions with the company are better than at this 
time last year. 

Mr. Lane, sales manager of E. Hedstrom & Co., re- 
ports that the firm has already booked considerable 
tonnage of anthracite, but a much stronger movement 
is expected after June 1. 

E. H. Irwin, sales manager for the O’Gara Coal Com- 
pany, says the company recently closed several large 
municipal and railway contracts and that he looks for 
a stronger contract business after July 1 


Current Quotations. 
Freight 
F.0.B Rate 


Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: 





Det MN, Gomes Cs oocs 5005500 00% st 385 ° sy 40 $1.05 
Furnace and small egg.......... 1.35 t 40 1.05 
Deer 1.35 > i 40 1.05 
ee sor cee ee 1.05 to 1.10 1.05 
PON a5 5555555 se aaah eee 85to .90 1.05 
Carterville: 
ee! ere re reer eee 1.35 to 1.40 1.05 
TURE ONG HO. 2 Ut. 626 00cccsses 1.35 to 1.40 1.05 
SS ean rrr rere rr rT 1.05 to 1.10 1.05 
BIRPMINES. 582565 8s 6 os seeeew .85to .90 1.05 








Harrisburg: 
SD Sdn us ea eh sw seedews enn nance 1.05 
No. 1 — \ ane egg 1.05 
No. 1.05 
Mine Peg 1.05 
Screenings 1.05 
Springfield: 
Egg and lump 82 
BtORM .ccvce 
Screenings ° 
Sullivan County, numbennt 
4- gl aaee ETT TCT RE CCE eT 1.35 to 1.40 -87 
rrr ere ree 1.05 to 1.10 
Brazil. block, lower VeIN,....:..<.0- 2.00 to 2.25 
See POINRNREEUS (099.5 5 Nin ag he. 0:60 700 Gob 1050.6 T5to .80 
Pocahontas & New River: 
MSTENIRE) | UNE ORs oo ioe 6.0 5058 0:010'0 0 00:6 1.75 to 2.00 2.05 
RN NOR eS ioe ibs 3. ih we 4's a's Wie wie6 .25 
West Virginia Splint............ 1.25 to 1.40 1.90 
EUS TT pci Ait SS SS ae 1.40 to 1.50 1.65 
East Kentucky: 
SCR ows rena rinks sa nS Gc she Ge 1.35 to 1.90 
AS er ry ore 1.10 to 1.20 
Gashouse coke, f. o. b. eee * 3.90 to 4.00 
By-products, f. o. b. Chicago.... 4.25 to 4.40 


PERSONAL NEWS ITEMS OF THE TRADE. 


J. W. Blower, president of the Hisylvania Coal Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, writing to T. Jordan, Chicago 
representative, last week, said that the company is 
cutting blocks of Hisylvania Pocahontas coal from its 
mine No. 23 95 feet long, 6 feet deep and 42 inches high 
and in order to handle these large masses the company 
is compelled to blast them. 


E. T. McDonald recently was appointed sales man- 
ager of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Com- 
pany for Milwaukee and vicinity, the company having 
western offices in Chicago, Minneapolis and Milwaukee. 

The D. S. Willis Coal Company on May 1 will remove 
its offices to room 435 Old Colony Building. 

Manny Hostler has recently engaged with Hed- 
strum & Co. in their sales department. Mr. Hostler 
is well known through the coal trade, having for 
years been associated with the Hostler Coal & Coke 
Co., which is now liquidated. 











OLD BEN COAL 


HAS A QUALITY ABSOLUTELY ITS OWN 





OMAHA 








Always Worth 


CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE 


“The Top Of The Market”’ 


Mined and Shipped by OLD BEN MINING CORPORATION for 


BUCHANAN COAL COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 


| PETIT COAL COMPANY 





































































































